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FOREWORD 


Cuttack city was founded in 989 A.D. by Nrupa Kesari or (Nirupa 
Kesar). This historic city which celebrated its millennium in 1989 A.D. has 
remained as the administrative capital of Orissa (Kalinga or Utkal) for more than 
900 years of its existence and continue to remain as the cultural capital of Orissa 
till today. 


The millennium committee hence decided to publisha volume each year on 
the culture and heritage of our people and land. Orissa has a rich cultural 
heritage. But sufficient efforts have not been made to project this to the 
international arena and thus, a big chapter of its history is still shrouded in 
darkness. 


The millennium committee has played its role in persunding ¢he 
Archaeological Survey of India to excavate the historic Barabati fort which has 
opened a new vista of Orissan history. 


Now it has ventured to collect authentic articles on various facets of the 
cultural heritage of Orissa by celebrated persons and also from those who have 
worked in the field of their specialities. 


We hope, these collections when published, will be an useful Hand Book 
in the hands of many who wish to have a quick glance on the rich aspects of our 
glorious heritage. 


Justice Sri Harihar Mahapatra is celebrating his 90th birthday. It is he who 
pioneered and led the celebrations of the Millennium of the city. Justice 
Sri Harihar Mahapatra during his long (more than 75 years) public life has 
become a symbol of Orissan Culture. He, along with Sri Annada Shankar Ray, 
has been with us till now. He is amongst those, who had once ushered in an age 
of Oriya Literature called ‘Green Age’. Heis associated withanumber of literary 
and cultural organisations of Orissa which includes the Friendship of Kala Vikas 
Kendra, Presidentship of Vishwa Oriya Sammilani and Presidentship of the 
Universe. 
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He is connected with Peace & Friendship Organisations of Orissa for 
decades. He, as the President of Civil Liberties Union, has stood by the human 
dignitv, honour and life. Closely connected with the Freedom Fighters, Fighters 
for Socialism, Fighters of the State People’s Movement, he has championed their 
cause with pain and labour. He has become a classical person, representative of 
n rapidly vanishing tribe and has become an epitome of culture. 


Justice Sri Harihar Mahapatra has become a part of our cultural heritage 
and hence this volume has been published as a felicitation volume on his 90th 
birthday. 


We are grateful to all who have contributed the chapters. Some of the 
articles have been taken from already published volumes to make the volume 
comprehensive. 


We hope this will meet a long standing requirement of many who needed 
« Hand Book on the Cultural Heritage of Orissa. We plan to publish a two or 
three volume books on the History of Orissa next year. That will meet again a 
long standing necessity of a comprehensive history of Orissa. Prof. Dr. Karuna 
Sagar Behera, we are glud, has taken the responsibility to contact appropriate 
authors and collect the papers. 


Many others assured to contribute chapters which could have enriched the 
volume further. But we wanted to publish it in December, 1993 only, and we 
are sorry that we could not accommodate all the papers, as they did not reach in 
time for the press. Enemy of Good is not bad, but better. Hence, this volume is 
handed over for the posterity to enrich it in future. 


Dated 10th December, 1993. Girija Bhusan Patnaik 


Secretary 
Celebrations Committee 
Cuttack City Millennium 
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Cultural Heritage of Orissa 


INTRODUCTION 


The present volume entitled “Cultural Heritage of Orissa” is 
published under the aegies of the Institute of Oriental and Orissan Studies, 
as mark of honour to Justice Sri Harihar Mahapatra, who just completed 
90 years of his eventful life. He is an illustrious son of Orissa endowed with 
remarkable qualities of soberiety, equanimity, honesty, sincerity, dignity, 
versatile, genious, indefatiguable energy and patience, zeal in shouldering 
responsibilities and performing it with minute details, benign treatment to 
high and low in the same manner, ability to right judgement at the right 
moment, practical approach to things, prodigious memory of events occured 
inabouta century of his life love for freedom, culture and learning. All these 
qualities are marked in all his activities and in the socio-cultural organi- 
sations with which he is actively associated. The distinguised traits, he 
imbibed from the noble teachers of Satyavadi School, an ideal education 
institution of Orissa, are envisioned in his every action. He earned 
distinction as an eminent jurist.. a pioneer in promotion of multi-faceted 
culture of Orissa, a protagonist of Sabuja Sahitya and a founder member 
of the Rotary International in Orissa. 


His autobiography, “My Life and Living” , a master piece treatise 
is asyndromic reflection of his life’s eventful experiences. A few lines from 
his autobiography “My first attempt in life has been to get ready for 
whatever tasks confronts me, it might be small or big, a task for few days 
or for years together, a task of human, national or aboard, in my country 
beyond. My second consideration has been to dedicate myself to the task 
with a sincerity and dedication, on that lies for fulfilment of my dream” 
speak of his love for and devotion, dedication and sincerity to a noble task 
of any magnitude. He is never disdained from his endevour until his dream 
is fulfilled. I feel, the book “Cultural Heritage of Orissa” is a fitting tribute 
to such a celebrated personality. 
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li Introduction 


The present State of Orissa, comprising the parts of ancient regions 
-Orda, Utkala, Kalinga and Kosala has significant contributions to the 
enrichment of Indian civilisation. The land in the past was an Empire 
(extending from Ganga in the north to Godavari in the south) maintaining 
such entity till the late 16th century. It has a glorious history of its own 
revealing the miraculous events, political and cultural achievements, 
maritime activities in the countries of South and Southeast Asian coun- 
tries, role of illustrious monarchs in patronising art and architecture, 
literature and religion, creative urge of the people and so on. This sacred 
land over the ages imbibed the quintessence of successsive cultural waves 
of the country, nurtured and attuned them in its own ideal simultaneously 
maintaining its own entity more prominently and diffusing its traits to 
other regions of India and far off countries. There are numerous instances 
to delienate the diffusion of Orissan culture in the distant lands. 


In the realm of art architecture of Orissa made a conspicuous mark. 
Brached out of the main Nagara style it developed a separate school 
popularly known as the Kalingan School of Art and Architecture which is 
nicely exemplified in the temples of different cultural epochs. The temples 
of Parasuramesvar, Vaital, Muktesvar, Rajarani, Brahmesvar and Lingaraj 
(all at Bhubaneswar), hypaethral Yogini temples at Hirapur and Ranipur- 
Jharial, Simhanath on Mahanadi, Jagannath temple at Puri and the Sun 
temple at Konark may be cited for examples as the best representative 
specimens of Orissan architecture. It is pertinent to mention that nearly 
half of the total extant monuments (particularly temples and Buddhist 
monuments) of India is found in Orissa. Alongwith temple architecture the 
sculptural art flourished attaining the highest watermark. These gener- 
ally embellish the temple walls. The cult images of different pantheons 
were carved out with exquisite workmanship according to the prescribed 
iconographic features. Forts of all varieties as recorded in the Arthasastra 
and the Purans were erected in this land from the time Ashoka till it lost 
its independence in 1568. Particularly the Ganga and the Gajapati rulers 
diverted their energy in building forts in strategic points for upkeep of the 
Empire. The remains of Tosali (Sisupalgarh at Bhubaneswar), 
Panchakatakas (Saranga Gada, Varanasi, Chaudwar, Amaravati and 
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Jajpur Ktakas), Raibania and several other forts signify the military 
glamour of Orissa. 


The long sea-coast with prosperous ports favoured the people to be 
sea-faring. the Kalingans were pioneers in colonisation of the South and 
Southeast Asian countries. While maintaining the commercial connections 
they spread Orissan religion, philosophy, art and culture in those far off 
countries. In course of time, the simple colonisation was turned to be 
permanent home for the people of this land. The Sailendras who 
established an empirein the Suvanadvipa are stated to be the Sailodbhavas 
of Orissa. 


Kalinga took a leading role in spread of Indian culture in other 
countries. The waves of Buddhism first spread from Orissa to Ceylon. The 
cultural relation of this land was maintained with Ceylon till about 13th 
century when Nisanka Malla , prince of Kalinga became the son-in-law of 
Ceylonese monarch. The tantric forms of Buddhism were originated here 
and spread to other parts of India and to other countries. The Puspagin 
Buddhist Mahavihara of international fame attracted the Buddhist schol- 
ars like Prajna and Hieun-Tsang who spent years to study the Yogic 
philosophy. the illustrious monarch Subhakara Deva of the Bhauma 
dynasty sent an autograph manuscript of his philosophical treatise 
“Gandavyuha” with a letter as a token of friendship to the emperors of 
China through the monk, Prajna, who translated there the Buddhist text, 
Suta Paramita into Chinese. The manuscript of Gandavyuha and the letter 
of the Orissan monarch in original with the Chinese translation are still 
preserved in China. The cult of Jagannath, the State Deity of Orissa was 
spread to Bali and Burma where they are worshipped with glamour and 
serenity. During the recent years the cult has been spread to western 
countries. 


Religion has been the basis of Orissa’s thought and life and the 
guiding principle of the cultural heritage. In fact, the Orissan culture is 
religion oriented. All the religious thoughts that have emerged and 
developed over the ages significantly enriched the cultural heritage acting 
as the binding force of divergent elements. Religious philosophies, rites and 
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Iv Introduction 


customs,sacred edifics and the attendant festivals are evidently the 
products of religion and the crystalized expression of religion. A full-fledged 
monument is, by and large, the reflections of the cultural ideals of the 
people. Thus culture and religion are inextricable intermingled. Orissa has 
been the stronghold of Indian religions which got nourished under the 
patronage of the monarchs and support of the people. The extant 
monuments are the legacy of the religious faiths that developed in this land. 
Sri Jagannath at Puri stands at the apex of Orissa’s religion intermingling 
the quintessence of all religions, drawing myriads of people round the year. 
During the last 800 years or more, Puri has attracted more of pilgrims and 
tourists than any other sacred centres of India like Dvaraka, Kamakhya, 
Badrika, Brundavan, Varanasi and Kumarika. The prophets and saints 
from Mahavira Jaina to Guru Nanak and Sri Chaitanya were attracted to 
Puri to pay homage to Lord Jagannath and preached their gospels. 
Mahimadharma, one of the modern religious reform movements made its 
indigenous beginning in Orissa greatly influencing the unsophisticated 
and down-trodden mass in particular and the people at large in general. 


Odissi music and dance are classical forms comparable to the 
Hindustani and Karnataki style, having a glorious history of about 2000 
years. These forms have been enriched by folk and traditional music and 
dance of varied natures. Folk music and dance meant for enjoyment of the 
communities themselves are performed on specific occasions. Of the 
numerous varieties mentioned may be made of Raja Geeta, Kendra Geeta, 
Balipuja Geeta, Kelakeluni, Jhumra, Dalkhai, Ghodanacha, Karama. 
These varieties, along with the tribal music and dance form the charming 
and colourful musical traditions of Orissa. Some of the forms have earned 
national and international acclaims. 


Orissa has the third largest concentration of the tribal constituting 
about one fourth of the total population. There as many as sixty two tribal 
communities belonging to different ethnic communities. Despite the 
technological developments and board-based changes some tribes still 
maintain there cultural traditions in pristine forms. 


Contribution of Orissa to Indian literature is remarkable. The 
numerous copper plate grants, stone inscriptions, the palmleaf 
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manuscripts speak of flourishing Sanskrit language. Among the great 
works of the Sanskrit literature composed in Orissa, Geeta Govinda of 
Jayadev, Sahitya Darpan of Visvanath Kaviraj, Prabodha Chandrodaya of 
Krishna Mishra, Ekavali of Vidyadhara, Sarasvativilasa and Kapilasamhita 
etc. many be cited for example. Oriya language reached the flourishing 
stage during the Gajapati period. Mahabharata of Sarala Das, the first 
Mahakavya in Oriya language is the earliest treasure of the Oriya 
literature. The Panchasakha literature, Vaisnavite in style and contents 
are marked for simplicity and lucidity. Seventeen century heralded a new 
epoch in Oriya literature. The ornate Kavyas and poems of Upendra 
Bhanja and Dhananjaya Bhanja based on eroticism and poetic imagery, 
unintelligible to common mass replaced the simplicity and devotion 
prevailed in the earlier literature. Kavisurya Baladev Rath, Gopalakrishna 
and others enriched the literature by composing thousands of lyrics in 
consonance with music. The contributions of Radhanath Roy, Fakirmohan 
Senapati, Gangadhar Meher, Madhusudan Rao, Madhusudan Das, 
Gopabandhu Das and others to the development of Oriya literature are 
remarkable. 


Orissa boasts of rich wild life of different species. Nilgai, Black-buck, 
Four-horned antelope, Royal Bengal tiger and the white tigers are the 
specialities of Orissa. Since reserve forest is squeezed out due to various 
reasons, several sanctuaries have ben established to preserve wild animals 
and crocodiles and tortoises. Similarly, the colourful flora add glamour to 
our heritage. 


The book can rightly claim to have covered almost all aspects of rich 
cultural heritage of Orissa. The research papers incorporated there in have 
been presented by the scholars of national and international repute. We 
have sincerely attempted to make the volume ‘readable’. How far we have 
Succeeded in our endeavour is for our indulgent readers to judge. 


Due to various preoccupations we could not devote as much time as 
we intended to. Hence, I crave indulgence of the readers for omissions and 
commissions. 
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Vi Introduction 


It is my pleasant duty to record sincere thanks and gratitude to the 
scholars for contribution of their research papers. I extend my thanks to 
The Institute of Oriental and Orissan Studies, The Universe, Maitree 
Sarani, Cuttack for sponsoring the publication of the book as felicitation 
volume in honour of Justice Sn Harihar Mahapatra. Since we have 
adopted some research papers from the book “Glimpses of Art and Culture” 
published by the Onssa State Museum, Bhubaneswar. I must acknowl- 
edge my thanks to the Superintendent, Museum, Orissa. Lastly, thanks 
are due to M/S Panchajanya, Jaydev Vihar, Bhubaneswar for printing the 
volume in record time. 


H. C. Das 
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LIFE SKETCH OF 
JUSTICE SHRI HARIHAR MAHAPATRA 


- A LIFE OF DEDICATION - 


Sri Manmohan Mishra 


In the galaxy of characters in the panorama of World literature there 
is one outstanding person chiseled and created by the eminent English 
Play-Wright Sir James Berry. The said person was Peter Pene, the eternal 
boy, who refused to grow old and who lived in a never never land. This idea 
has given currency to a literary aphorism which is well known as a Peter 
Pantheism in the world of literature. 


In the life of Justice Sti Harihar Mahapatra, who has just completed 
the 90th year of his age, one encounters face to face, the practical and yet 
magical manifestation of Peter Pantheism in this familiar mortal earth. In 
his autobiography, which is aptly named “My Life and Livelihood”, he has 
shown the noted future of a brilliant all-rounder displaying a prodigious 
and photographic memory. It is quite natural that in his life’s long and 
eventfuljourney he came across various situations, turning points, difficul- 
ties and together with them vicissitudes of various degree of acuteness and 
depth. The Peter Pene in him took all these in its stride. In his case the 
censor of his ego was never active. That is the reason why he remembered 
every tiny bit of his failings and success and what is astounding is that he 
remembers every person great and small with minutes details of their lives 
and connections. His early student days was a life of penury just as it was 
the life of most of the students of his age in a backward and undeveloped 
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state like Orissa. However, it was a matter of great satisfaction that this 
type of Life did not bring any sort of despondency in the mind. As time rolled 
on, he took all the aligns and arrows of life in his stride with complete 
dedication and non-chalance. 


His, was an open mind from his childhood and the different contacts 
that he made with different persons in the course of his life left lasting 
impression not only on him but also on those contacts themselves. During 
the time, when he was a student in Satyabadi School, he imbibed some of 
the trails of great teachers and architects of that noble institution. Those 
teachers were his guides and pole star. In pursuance of the moves of the 
feudal Brahmin Family of the late nineteenth century, he married at the 
early age of fifteen with his girl-wife, who was nine years old then. The 
eternal youth in him of age was possible only because in those days he had 
never been over ambitious about his future. The first part of his life was 
spent in acquiring such distinction in studies as would bring him State 
Scholarships etc. so that he could carry on his studies atleast to the 
graduate stage. Yet, during that student life, the currents and cross- 
currents of events in Onissa and India-especially in the freedom struggle- 
had impacts on him. He met the great Pundit Gopabandhu Dash at the 
Cuttack Railway Station, just the day he had arrived to take his admission 
into higher studijes after the matriculation examination. He was intro- 
duced to Pandit Dash by his grand-father who had come to the station to 
receive him. The grand-father, Sri Dibyasingha Mishra, was formerly the 
teacher of Pandit Dash. He introduced Sri. Mahapatra as a brilliant 
student who had secured second position in the first division in the 
Matriculation examination. Panditji placed his hand on the young 
Mahapatra’s head as token of blessing. Then, the great Utkal Mani Pandit 
Dash in his characteristic humour made a comment, “I cannot congratulate 
you because we are now enjoining upon every student to give up his studies 
in British-Managed schools and classes.” Justice Mahapatra, then only a 
sixteen-year-old, was attractedto this statement of Utkalmani Gopabandhu 
Dash. He then remembered the preceding meeting addressed to Mahatma 
Gandhi at Puri seashore where Panditji was present. He has mentioned 
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this in his biography as well. According to it, “This remark of Panditji at the 
spot made me prone to take a resolution not to continue my studies.” But 
his grand-father, the former revered teacher of Panditji, insisted that he 
must imbibe sufficient education in the first place before enmarking on any 
sort of career. That precept appealed to the reason of Mahapatra and he 
tried to keep himself aloof from the establishment of the British Adminis- 
tration. During the days of the 1921 non-cooperation movement, the 
Satyabadi School authorities had made an undeclared code of conduct 
regarding students and scholars of that institution. The first-line-scholars 
and students should join the non-cooperation movement. The second line 
of students would carry on their studies and would try to earn their 
livelihood as honourably as possible and contribute their earnings to the 
success of the movement. After his said grand-father’s behest,the young 
Mahapatra abandoned the ascent of the perilous spirals of dizzy political 
heights and opted to remain content being a sympathiser of the movement, 
by avoiding the perilous risk of imprisonment and incarceration and 
beyond. 


But this episode of his life which was just a flash in a pan has been 
a pole-star in keeping him afloat just outside on the border line of the actual 
movement. He, as a student, started cultural and literary activities in the 
college and instinctively tried to take up some apparently innocent causes 
that would train cadres and prepare them for the national life. In a sense 
he was to all out-side appearances a common type of man, but he was most 
uncommon in his commonness in his organisations of extra-curricular and 
general developmental activities successfully and vigorously inside the 
college and just outside was his first consideration. Out of these activities 
andattitudes towards life was born the Sabuja Sahitya Samity (The Green) 
in which some of the most prominent literary men of Orissa were nurtured. 
They are Baikunthanath Pattnaik, Kalandi Charana Panigrahi, Sarat 
Chandra Mukherjee, Annada Shankar Ray, who are illustrious as the 
pioneers of the new literary movement in Orissa. Among them Kalandi 
Charana and Baikunthanath Pattnaik are bright shining zealous of Oriya 
literature. Annada Shankar Ray is a giant of literary achievement in 
modern Bengali literature. All these persons, and fellow college students 
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took to different avocation of life for their livelihood but did not for a 
moment forsake their old faith in uplifting their respective literature. 
Justice Mahapatra was the kingpin of the Sabuja Sahitya Samity and the 
Editor of the “Juga Bina” the mouthpiece of the said samity. History has 
recorded very few parallel of such intimate earnnaderic between friends to 
start a movement after the Satyabadi School which these youngsters had 
then proposed to achieve. The Greens’ are move green’ but their friend- 
ship and camaraderie are a lasting memory. 


EVENNESS OF LIFE 


The greatest assets in those days of the formation of Justice Mahapatra 
were his sincerity and devotedness to the cause that he was called upon to 
undertake. Naturally he attracted the attention of all his teachers, fellow 
students and general public with whom so-ever he came in contact. His 
entire autobiography speaks that he had not forgotten all the events that 
he came across in the course of his life’s journey. He was keen to make 
himself a success in all departments of life that he took up. As he was a first 
class student in academics all avenues of jobs inside this Indian bureauc- 
racy were open to him. It was auspiciously fortunate for Orissa that those 
were blocked through sheer chance or in most cases through petty jealously 
and malice. The buoyancy of mind which is a part of his Peter Pantheism 
never threw him into despondency. Though he was not an ultra religious 
man yet he had the supreme faith conviction that his struggles for just 
causes will reward him with success. 


THE EVERGREENS 


When he left his college studies to launch into the world for a 
livelihood he was recommended various lucrative posts under the 
Government. As it has been cited above he did not succeed through selfish 
mechanism of some co-called friends who were jealous of his merit. But he 
never bore any grudge against anybody and afterwards he felt that 


whatever came on his way are boons of success or was removed away from 
him were the benedictions of the supreme being. 
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It is amazing that, Justice Mahapatra, inspite of all the storms and 
tribulation of life remained a constant and dedicated soul. During his 
professional career as an Advocate and his participation in different 
cultural, literary and public protest movement he has met under friendship 
of a large number of eminent, semi-eminent and remarkable personalities 
of India. The number in religion, most distinctive feature of his life, was 
that whosoever has come in contact with him has felt a sort of a solace, a 
sooting, equanimity of a present rarely found in this tortuous and complex 
world. When necessity demanded of him to take to legal profession he took 
it without any regret or diffidence. The eternal youth on him alone 
beckoned the best and most befitting performance. Together with his 
professional career he carried through his public life work with devotion 
and gusto and made it a point that he could be in contact with the lowest 
person in society with heights and in society with highest. 


Justice Mahapatra was a person who had traversed all the different 
varitudes of life in various times and climes. One would try to asses his 
achievement in the law course in public institution in different committees 
and commissions, both Government and Semi-Government in mere fields 
of culture and music. The more and more he got into his public activities 
he imbibed a versatile technical and intimate knowledge. He is a jurist, as 
a cultural leader, as a counsellor, and of course, a typical public relation 
man, rolled into one. As a High Court Judge which was almost thrust on 
him he maintained his proverbial aloofness, dignity and decorum. 


His international connection was firmly established when he joined 
the International Rotary Club as its foundation member in Orissa. In the 
course of his activitiesin the International law he established his unimitable 
stamp of and its enormous connection with almost all the continents of the 
world. The biggest trait of his character was that he had of worse 
differences of opinion with many colleagues and with institutions but never 
differences were allowed to be of magnitude to disturb his basic intimate 
relations with them. Justice Mahapatra has acquired and reached a 
position where his counsel or opinion has been valuable to all events and 
avenues of human life. His autobiography that he has written about him 
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almost worthy experiences as the tourist, the jurist, as a counsellor, as an 
Advocate for his client, as an adversary for his opposite party. He has 
adorned every position high and not so high without asking for it. Even at 
this old age he has not retired from any of his past connections and 
responsibilities, rather he was not allowed to be retired by his colleagues 
for the multifarious engagements that he has accommodated in his life. 


He has the knack to make every event, however insignificant into a 
world concern. Every cause which appears at the first site as transial was 
lasting. Every institution and society started without much preparation 
was turned into a well-knitfully founded concern. Everything that he was 
called upon to lav his hand, has been an appreciable success. 


A man like Justice Mahapatra who has experienced the multifarious 
strands of life might be sometimes feeling satisfied with his achievements 
but here is a man who is still full of a energy and enthusiasm for any new 
idea and adventure and has never neglected wherever and whatever he had 
laid his hand. It will be appropriate to end this brief estimate of his life with 
the concluding words that he has inscribed in his autobiography “My life 
and Living”. 


“My profession and Living has already ended since long. I am antici- 
pating and waiting for end whatever has rippled, in the stream of life 
happiness and sorrow, success and failure has completely been syphoned, 
through my experience. I have gathered some of those memories : In the 
wilderness of life flowers of fragrance of Sweet, or bad, or different her 
present. Only the wind that carried the scent for the sting can tell the 
difference but for in the wilderness all those things as a part of life. They 
are the part of its fullness, it is fulfilment. In the same particular tree we 
find fresh leaves and leaves of the yellow and gray variety but the tree does 
not discard the old for the young. In my estimation human life is exactly 
identical. Whether ajar is big or small does not matterifit is useful whether 
a life as a bigger or small span in immaterial, the fullness is the criterion. 
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The scope of a life depends upon the logic. The longer a person lives the 
greater must be high striving for achievements, the scope of life widens if 
necessary, to be equal to its achievement. It is for us to make the efforts, 
the results are matters of different category which elude our grasp. 


My first attempt in life has been to get ready for whatever task 
confronts me it might be smaller or big, a task for few days or for years 
together, a task of human national or abroad, in my country beyond. My 
second consideration has been to dedicate myself to the task with sincere 
and dedication, on that lies for fulfilment of my dreams.” 


For Mahapatra every syllable of this dictum is sincere and true as 
God’s own raised benign blessings. 
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Cultural Heritage of Orissa 


THE CULTURE OF ORISSA 
A BRIEF BACKGROUND 


Prof. M. N. Das 


From the very dawn of history Orissa presents a cultural panorama, 
at once impressive in contents and distinctive in character. At this distance 
of time, the past obviously appears to us more glamorous and more glorious 
than the present, and natural as it is, the present takes a legitimate pride 
in the cultural heritage of the past. Several factors account for the majesty 
of the Orissan culture through ages. 


History of world civilizations shows that the geographical situation 
of a land largely determines the character of its people in their collective 
existence. In this context, Orissa is one of the privileged regions of the 
Indian subcontinent for two reasons. First, as the Indian landmass 
remained divided into Uttarapatha and Dakshinapatha owing to the 
existence of the insurmountable Vindhya ranges of mountains, the coastal 
belt of Orissa, extending from the river Ganges to the river Godavari, 
served the purpose of a landbridge between the northern and southern 
halves of India. For prehistoric and proto-historic migratory movements, 
as well as for the synthesisation of the Aryan and the Dravidian traits of 
culture, Orissa turned out to be an ideal place. Secondly, the extensive 
Orissan coast, with the mouths of several great rivers, served the purpose 
of a gateway for the oversea expansion of the Indian culture and of 
commerce in the countries of the South and South-east Asia. 


While the geographical position was advantageous for the foundation 
and growth of Orissa’s immemorial cultural syndrome, the physical feature 
of the land was propitious for the development of a definite regional 
identity. Nature’s gift to Orissa is evident from a balanced distribution of 
mountains and hills, forests, valleys and plains for the formation of a 
complete territorial unit. Rich with forest and mineral resources, with 
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fertile productivevalleys and plains, with riverine landscape and moderate 
climatic conditions, the land provides with opportunities for a happy 
settlement of the inhabitants and for their engagement in varijouS 
occupations. The primitive tribes of the hill tracts and the people of the 
plains, by assimilation of ideas and efforts, have enjoyed a harmonious 
relation, rarely to be seen elsewhere. Let it be mentioned here that the 
Supreme Deity of the Orissan Faith - Jagannath or the Lord of the Universe 
- is believed to have been the Deity of the Aboriginal inhabitants of the hills, 
and even now the innermost worshippers of the Deity are the remote 
descendants of those ancient tribes. 


Besides geographical and physical factors, there is a potential 
political factor to encourage and sustain the Orissan culture. Through 
different epoches of time, Orissa saw the rise of powerful rulling dynasties 
to uphold the glory of their territory. Ancient Kalinga was a Kingdom of 
fame even at the dawn of Indian history of 6th century B.C. In 4th century 
B.C., when the first all-India empire was being built by Chanakya and 
Chandragupta, the Greek Ambassador to the Court of Pataliputra, 
Megasthenes, noted with wonder about the military might of the King of 
Kalinga. In 3rd century B.C., when Asoka invaded the territory, he met 
with a resistance unseen in ancient history - a most violent and heroic war 
which at last transformed a Chandasoka to a Dharmasoka. Soon after the 
Mauryan rule, Kalinga saw the rise of a great dynasty, famous as the Cheta 
Mahameghavahana Dynasty, of which Emperor Kharavela was the 
greatest monarch. His sway extended from Mathura in the north to Kanya 
Kumari in the south, and from the Arabian Sea in the west to the Bay of 
Bengal in the east. Through centuries thereafter the Dynasties of the 
Mathuras, Bhaumakaras, Somavamsis, Gangas and the Suryas gave 
to Orissa stable administration and cultural patronage, resulting in 


unbounded activities in spheres of art, architecture, religion, and 
philosophy. 


Jt is in an atmosphere of stability and peace that the people of Orissa 
practised and promoted the various religious Faiths of this country which 
swept the Indian humanity from time to time. Brahamanical Hinduism, 
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Jainism, Buddhism, Saivism and Vaishnavism flourished on the soul of 
ancient and medieval Orissa, and found a much deeper root than 
elsewhere. Till the advent of the modern period, Orissa was seen to be the 
home of a religiously and spiritually inclined people, having respect for all 
the traditional Faiths and cults of India. In fact, Orissa was more Indian 
in religious outlook than other regions of India, being the home of all the 
Faiths and cults, and as also, as a holy land of temples and shrines, 
attracting pilgrims and devotees from all corners of India in much greater 
number than any other place. When, in modern times, reformative 
religious movements became the need of the hour, Orissa gave rise to an 
indigenous cult - the Mahima Dharma - in order to eradicate medieval 
superstitions and to propagate a rational spiritual concept. Orissa’s 
cultural heritage is rich because of her religious beliefs and practices. 


A substantial and perceptible outcome of the religious movements 
was the artistic activity of the Oriya people, prompted by religious 
convictions, which gave to culture a magnificent dimension. From pre- 
Christian centuries, the Orissan people developed an artistic mood of 
inherent character which in course of time made Orissa famous as a land 
of art, sculpture and architecture. Some of the biggest and finest art edifices 
of India are to be seen in Orissa. From the time of Asoka’s Dhauli and 
Kharavela’s Khandagiri-Udayagiri to the time of King Narasimha Dev’s 
Konarak, the people of Orissa manifested a remarkable genius as a race of 
born artists and builders. To the priceless heritage of India, Orissa’s 
contributions are the most valuable as far as art, sculpture and architec- 
ture are concerned. There are more monuments in Orissa today than 
perhaps in the whole of India, and the finest specimen of the Hindu 
architecture stands in Konarak to attract millions from India and abroad. 
Orissa is like a museum of India’s sculptural wealth. 


The creative instinct and habit of a people through generations of life 
depend on the general economic prosperity of their land. By all means, the 
Orissa of the ancient and medieval eras was a prosperous territory with 
internal and external sources of wealth. Historical evidences abound to 
prove that Orissa’s river valleys produced enough of food grain, sufficient 
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forinternal consumption as well as for external export. There were colonies 
and empires across the seas to enrich the resources of a maritime and 
enterprising race. Even in the days of Buddha, at the dawn of history, the 
merchants of Orissa were seen carrying their merchandise in numerous 
carts to distant corners of India. For centuries thereafter they continued 
their life as traders in and outside the country. the harbours of Orissa were 
outlets for trade not only in the eastern hemisphere, but also in the Arab 
world, and as far as the domains of ancient Rome. It was the economic 
vitality of an energetic nation which gave to its culture a vigorous shape. 
No poor pation could have ever conceived or constructed the great 
monuments of the temple-city of Bhubaneswar, of the holy abode of 
Jagannath, and of Konarak, besides, of course, countless architectural 
edifices all over the land. 


Added to these factors, there was a Social cause behind the evolution 
of the Orissan culture. Societies which are exposed to internal instability 
or external threats become less able to develop and nourish their 
indigenous traits of life for long. Societies which are susceptible to outside 
influences more easily are apt to lose their traditional ethos whenever 
conditions so demand. Orissa, in her long history did not suffer from such 
eventualities, till the late medieval times, Even then, her deep-rooted 
cultural traits survived the onslaughts of the Muslim, Maratha and British 
invaders and ultimately triumphed over external impacts. It is the love of 
the culture, the faith in the established ways of life, and a dislike for the 
unwanted influences from outside which gave the Oriya race a determina- 
tion to retainits own original spirit. Festivals and ceremonies, folk arts and 
crafts, values of socio-religious systems, manners and customs, and all the 
rest of a social existence, continued to retain their hold on the imagination 
of the people in spite of political and economic misfortunes of later times. 
The progress of modern Orissa rests on the moorings of her age-old culture. 


| Thus that Orissa remains famous as a land of culture with a rich 
heritage of her own past - a rare distinction, acknowledged by the rest of 
the world. 
ac ake akc 
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HERITAGE OF ORISSA 
Dr. H. C. Das 


Since the dawn of reflection, the subcontinent of india has witnessed 
the origin of many diverse cultures, their diffusions and assimilation 
through the process of history. The efflorescence of important religions such 
as Buddhism, jainism, Saivism, Saktism and Vaisnavism in their multifac- 
eted aspects resulted in grant synthesis known as the glorious Indian 
civilization. Through the vicissitude of many great civilizations of the world 
withered away but the resplendent Indian civilization survives in full 
diginty and glory from Kashmir in the north to Kumarika in the south on 
account of its diversified characters and multilinear dimensions. 


Of all the regional cultures , Orissa or the ancient Kalinga played a 
very conspicuous and vital part in the cultural matrix of Indian civilization. 
Situated in between the cultural waves of the north and south, it imbibed 
the quintessence of both, thus maintaining a separate entity of its own. 
Through this process Kalinga with its political boundary extending from 
Ganga in the north to Kumarika in the south. The waves of all India 
efflorescence left behind magnitude of cultural traditions. The fundamen- 
tal peculiarity of Orissan cultural ଏ is its religious catholicity and 
tolerance resulting in the amalgamation of all the main streams of Indian 
religion, which found the veritable ground for nourishment and develop- 
ment under the royal patronage. 


The pre-historic cultures, the earliest flow of human civilization, 
flourished in this land in successive layers beginning from paleolithic stage 
through the neolithic and chaleolithic stages till the rise of the historic 
period. The discovery of lower paleolithic toolsin Dhenkanal, Keonjhar and 
Mayurbhanja, on the river valleys of Budhabalanga, Brahmani and 
Vaitrami, neolithicimplements from Kuchai and Baidyapurin Mayurbhan;ja, 
Harichandanpur, Kanhia in Dhenkanal, alarge hoard ofunusually shaped 
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polished, chipped and long neolithic celts along with copper bangles from 
Sankarjang near Angul, suggesting a chaleolithic phase of the evolution, 
and recently discovered copper celts from Ludurpada village of Keonjhar 
district and 120 human skulls with varieties of neolithic implements from 
the cave of Badaghagra hill near Keonjhar, the rock-shelter painting and 
engraving at Ulapagarh and Vikramkholl of Sambalpur, Yogimatha and 
Gudahandi in Kalahandi, Ushakothi on Sundargarh, reveals the progress 
of human civilization in the dawn of reflection. The dens and forests 
reverberated by the hill ranges spotted with natural rock-shelters and 
caves provided the primitive men a suitable atmosphere to flourish their 
culture. 


The cultures of the historic periods owe greatly to pre-historic period, 
although it is difficult to ascertain when the pre-historic phase exactly 
ended and when the historic period began or when the latter succeeded the 
former. The archaeological investigation may bridge up the gap that still 
exists between these two cultural epoches. The excavation at Nevasa in 
Maharastra conducted by Dr. Sankalia reveals the cultures of pre-historic 
and historic period in successive layers. Orissa may not be an exception to 
it. The archaeological remains, leaving aside the pauranic account prove 
beyond doubt that the history of Orissa began from the time of Nandas in 
the fifth century B.C. The Hatigumpha inscription of Kharavela in the 
Udayagiri hill near Bhubaneswar, communicates us the conquest of 
Kalinga, usurp of Jinasana and excavation of an aqueduct for irrigation 
purposes by Mahapadmananda of Nanda dynasty of Magadha. The Kalinga 
war in 261 B. C. waged by Devanampriya Asoka, the emperor of the 
Maurya dynasty, and the grandson of Chandragupta Maurya, the founder 
of the dynasty, was responsible in turning ‘Chandasoka’ to ‘Dharmasoka’. 
Tosali, the political headquarters during Asoka which became Kalinganagar 
under Kharavela identified with modern Sisupalgarh is located near 
Bhubaneswar . The rock edicts of Asoka of Dhauli and J augada, and lion 
and bell capital preserved in the Orissa State Museum and piece of huge 
Asokan pillar later on converted into Sivalinga of Bhaskareswar temple at 
Bhubaneswar constitute the earliest phase of the Orissan art and architec- 
ture. The next great ruler was Mahameghavahana emperor Kharavela 
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(1st century B. C.) who extended the Kalingan empire both to the north 
and south. His famous Hatigumpha inscription at Udyagiri chronologically 
records the glorious events of his reign. Thus Asoka and Kharavela are the 
only two great known personalities connected with the history and 
monuments of ancient Kalinga. 


During the long span of two thousand years Orissa has witnessed the 
riseand fall of many glorious dynasties, such as Sailodbhabas, Bhaumakaras, 
Somavamsis, popularly known as Kesaries, the Gangas and Gajapaties, 
extension from a small principality to a vast empire and spread of various 
religions, the legacy of which are still in existence in the shape of numerous 
temples, monasteries and loose sculptures in the honor of different cults 
and final disappearance of some ( religions) from this land but leaving 
behind the gospels forming a part of culture and last but not the least, the 
fluorescence of folk and tribal culture. Under the benign patronage of the 
kings and emperors all important religions like Buddhism, Jainism, 
Saivism, Saktism, Tantrism, Vaisnavism and several minor sects 
flourished in this land, leaving behind a galaxy of monuments and 
cultural traditions which continue till today in this land. 


Buddhism and Jainism, two very important religious thoughts based 
on humanity, equality and kindness appeared in this land during the 
life-time of their exponents. Mahavira, the last Tirthankar of Jainism, iS 
stated to have preached his doctrine in the twin-hills of Kumar and Kumari 
parvata (Udayagini and Khandapgiri) on the request of the then ruler of 
Kalinga. A tradition relates that the mortal remains of Mahavira were 
enshrined in these hills which during the reign of illustrious 
Mahameghavahan Kharavela were honey-combed with series of caves of 
various magnitudes for the abode of Jain ascetics, thus glorifying the 
religion for the cause of the suffering mass. These caves reveal to the 
posterity the heyday of Jainism and the role of the illustrious emperor, 
Kharavela played in spread and popularisation of this religion. Through 
the vicissitude of time the religious gospels, permeated slowly but steadily 
from this center to all parts of the land on the foundation of which the 
medieaval Jainism resplendently flourished. The Jaina remains of early 
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medieval period distributed thickly in the Kalingan empire particularly at 
Anandapur, Podasingidi and its environs in Keonjhar district, Charampa 
and Jaleswar in Balasore district, at Pratapanagari, Choudwar and 
Cuttack, Bhubaneswar, the Prachi valley of Puri dist. Nandapur and its 
environ in the district of Koraput contain the largest remains of Jain 
antiquities of high order. 


Buddhism, similar to that of Jainism, penetrated into this land 
during the life-time of Buddha and got the proper opportunity for its 
nourishment and spread under the royal patronage. According to a 
tradition, Tapassu and Bhallika, two merchants of Orissa, on way to 
Madhya desha with their merchandise came under the magic-spell of 
Buddha, who was enjoying the celestial bliss after Enlightenment and then 
offered homage with honey, cakes, etc. They are stated to be the first lay 
disciples of the Lord and to have brought to the home land the Kesa relics 
(hair)of the Enlightened and enshrined at Kesaribedha, near Papadahandi 
of Koraput district. The remains of this place belonging to very early period 
aver the statement. It was Kalinga which preserved for some centuries the 
Tooth relics of Buddha at a place known as Dantapur identified tentatively 
with Jagannath, Pun. The scholars trace in the cult of Jagannath certain 
conspicuous elements of Buddhism. Jagannath, Subhadra and Balabhadra 
have been identified with Buddha, Dharma and Sangha and people have 
the belief that the so-called Brahma in the naval cavity of Jagannath is 
nothing but the tooth relic of Buddha. The Kalingan war which 
transformed ‘Chandasoka’ to ‘Dharmasoka’ was one of the greatest 
landmarks in the history of Buddhism, turning his (Asoka) policy of 
aggrandizement to dhammauvijaya. The blood-stained battle-field on the 
bank of the sacred river Daya heralded the new era of Buddhism. The 
separate Kalingan Edicts on the Dhauli rock and another version at 
Somapa in the district of Ganjam, with the remains of Capital of Kalinga 
at Tosali, identified with the modern Sisupalagarh, still stand today as a 
testimony to the posterity. It was from this land the wave of Buddhism 
spread to Ceylon when Asoka deputed the Buddhist mission to a foreign 
country under the leadership of his daughter Sangamitra. The cultural 
relation between Kalinga and Ceylon continued till the thirteenth century 
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and it was further cemented when Nissanka Malla, a prince of Kalinga 
became the son-in-law of Ceylonese monarch. The discovery of a Ceylonese 
coin with the inscription Srimad Sahcas’ from the port site of Manikpatna 
in Puri district further suggests the commercial link of Kalinga with 
Ceylone in the 11th century A.D. Thus Buddhism continued to flourish 
under the royal patronage particularly under the Bhaumakaras. The 
contribution of Kalinga to the Buddhistic culture is far-flung and 
far-reachingin its effects. It had the distinction of originating the Vajrayana 
cult in the 6th century A.D. and rediating its doctrine to other parts of the 
country. The Puspagiri Mahavihara (in the version of Hiuen-Tsang) of 
international fame attracted the Buddhist scholars like Prajna and others 
who spent years-together to study the Buddhist philosophy. Subhakara 
Deva, an illustrious monarch of Bhauma dynasty, who had the great faith 
in the law and who followed the practice of the Mahayana doctrine sent an 
autographed manuscript of his philosophical treatise ‘Gandavyuha’ with a 
letter as a token of his friendship to the emperor of China through Prajna. 
Prajna, here had the opportunity to translate the Suta Paramita-sutra into 
Chinese which brought him to limelight in the religious world of China. The 
manuscript of Gandavyuha and the letter in original with their Chinese 
translation made by Prajna are in perfect state of preservation in China up 
till now. The excavation at Lalitgiri brought to light three monasteries and 
numerous stupas of various dimensions, an apsidal temple containing a 
colossal head of the Buddha, an inscription samkha script (c. 3rd century 
A.D. ) and a few sealed terracotta tablets having the ipscription 
‘Chandraditya mahavihariya Arya bhikshu samahasya’. The: {nscribed 
seals disapproved Hiuen Tsang’s epithet of Cop 4 


The long sea-coasts extending from the oath of Ganga to Godavari 
with prosperous ports of Tamralipti, Palur, Dantapura, Kalinganagar 
which harboured the big boats and ships, had opened the channel for 
over-sea trade with the countries of Malaya Archipelago. Through these 
harbours the brave Kalingans while transporting the merchandise spread 
in those countries the Orissan religion, philosophy, art and culture. In 
course of time the simple colonization of the people of Orissa who braved 
the unknown seas was turned to a permanent home for them. The 
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Sailendras, who were stated to have migrated to Suvarnadipa from 
Kalinga with their powerful navy when they were hard-pressed by the 
Gangas and Sailodbhabas, established their Kingdom in the Bali, Sumatra 
and Java islands. The temple of Chandikalsan and Barbuddar at Java, the 
transparent, sublime and vivid expression to a noble and lofty ideal rank 
among the great monuments of the world. 


The role of Kalinga in the spread of Saivism, Saktism and Vaisnavism 
is manifested in the lofty temples of various magnitudes. These religious 
thoughts found exuberant expression in the numerous temples erected 
during the long span of eight hundred years. The cult of Jagannath, an 
expression of a grand synthesis of Indian religions, plays the pivotal role 
in religious life. The great religious thinkers such as Nimbarka, 
Sankaracharya, Ramanuja, Sri Chaitanya had made Srikshetra their 
destination point where their religious doctrines found proper ground for 
fruition. 

These religious movements inspired the evolution and development 
of art and architecture in an indigenous pattern converting Kalinga to a 
land of temples. James Fergussion, an eminent archaeologist remarked in 
this context “there are more temples now in Orissa, than in all the rest of 
Hindustan put together.” This statement is clearly averred by the existence 
of numerous temples the spectacular landmarks of which are the temples 
of Parsuramesvar, Vaital, Brahmesvar, Muktesvar, Lingaraja and Megh- 
esvar at Bhubaneswar, Varahi temple at Chourasi, hypaethral sixtyfour 
Yogini temples at Hirapur and Ranipur Jharial in honor of Sakta tantric 
deities, Ananta Vasudeva at Bhubaneswar, the sky-kissing Jagannath 
temple at Pun, in honor of Visnu and the magnificent sun-temple at 
Konark, the last great monument of the Orissan master craftsman, 
designated as one of the wonders of the world, dedicated in honor of Surya. 
It has the distinction of possessing ****till its decadence, symbolizing the 
rich archaeological and architectural heritage of its own. To a student of 
archaeology, history and art this land of temples, is a `must’ as it preserves 


the cults, the architecture, the philosophy in pure form uncontaminated by 
foreign influence. 
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Similarly the Indian Art without the art of Orissa is unthinkable. 
Porf. M.N.Das speaks in lucid term in praise of the Orissan Art : “India 
without Orissa will be like Greece without Athens or Italy without Rome 
from the days of antiquity, when sculptors of Orissa engraved for Ashoka 
the figure of elephant at the top of the Rock Edict of Dhauli, to the days of 
Gajapati, Kapilendra Deva when the Temple of Kapileswar saw its 
construction it was period of seventeen hundred years. All through that 
period, phase by phase, the sculpture and the artist of Orissa remained 
alive to their duty to serve the cause of religion and art, the former 
representing the inner devotion of man, and the latter, his inspired 
creativeness. Ages have passed into oblivion but art has survived.” 


The contribution of Orissa in the field of literature is evidently 
remarkable. The innumerable copper plate grants, stone inscriptions of 
ancient and medieval period, the palm-leaf manuscripts written in lucid 
Sanskrit language indicate that Sanskrit literature developed like other 
branches of literature. The rich art, architecture and religion found 
expression through the medium of glowing language. Among great works 
of Sanskrit literature composed in Orissa and considered as the treasure 
in the whole realm of Indian literature, mention may be made of Geeta 
Govinda of SriJayadeva, Sahitya Darpanof Viswanath Kaviraja, Prabodha 
Chaddrodya of Sri Krishna Mishra, Ekavali of Vidyadhar, Saraswati 
Vilasa, and Kapilasamhita along with multitude of palm-leaf manuscripts 
preserved in the Orissa State Museum, Raghunandan Library and in 
private possessions particularly in Brahmin Sasans. The Oriya language 
with its origin in the distant past entered the flourishing stage of develop- 
ment during the Gajapati rule. The Mahabharata of Sarala Das, (15th 
Century A.D.) a bnilliant creation ever conceived of, enriched the Oriya 
language. The spread of Vaisnavism particularly under the influence of Sri 
Chaitanya was greatly responsible for development of Oriya literature in 
a new pattern. The great Panchasakha poets of the period who were 
Vaisnavite preachers and devout devotees, composed devotional poems for 
the mass. Mention may be made of some of the notable works like 
Ramabibha and Kalpalata of Arjuna Das, Usabhilasa of Sisu Sankar Das, 
Rukmini Bibha of Kartika Das. Seventeenth Century heralded a new epoch 
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in the field of Oriya literature. The ornate Kavyas and poems of Upendra 
Bhanja and Dhananjaya Bhanja based on eroticism and poetic imagery, 
unintelligible to common mass, replaced the simplicity and devotion that 
prevailedin the earlier centuries. Kavisurya Baladeva Rath, Gopalkrushna 
and others enriched Oriya literature with thousands of beautiful lyrics 
composed in consonance with music. In the modern period the compositions 
of Radhanath Ray, Fakir Mohan, Gangadhar Meher, Madhusudan Rao, 
Madhusudan Das, Gopabandhu Das and other important poets developed 
the regional language on a footing comparable to other regional languages. 


The folk culture usually defined as a common way of life which 
characterizes some or all of the people of many villages, towns, and cities 
within a given area, is as colorful as its culture. We cannot think of a culture 
or a civilization save reference to folk culture which helps the scholars in 
the field of Anthropology, Sociology, Psychology, Philosophy, Religion, 
History as well in understanding processes of history, acculturation, 
patterning of relations between culture and environment and between 
culture and personality and throws light on what is unique in the commu- 
nities, what they share with the culture as a whole, what is new and what 
is old, what is primitive and what is modern. The study of this aspect of 
culture is of vital importance as it gives us a clue to understand the 
traditions of the past and its continuity in the modern world. Folk culture 
generally consists of customs, manners, traditions, superstitions, folkways, 
folk music, folk tales and myths, folk art and craft, folk cults and religion 
which basically form the cultural matrix of a particular region or country. 


Orissa has the distinction of possessing rich folk culture in all its 
aspects such as, folk-music and dance, folk art and craft, folk cult and 
religion, oral tradition and folk literature, spreading in various folk 
communities from one end to the other, communicating to the massits past 
tradition in the present day setting and shaping the folk life to its tune. It 
is so wide-spread that we come across in every community, even in every 
village, the goddlings in the shape of stone, wood or living trees, etc. with 
local names in various manifestations signifying their malevolent and 
benevolent characters in association with local rituals. In the field of folk 
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music and dance a multitude of songs and dance types as for instance, 
Danda nata performed in honor of Siva and Gouri associated with 
heart-touching songs and dance, Ranapa dance, the Karma, an autumnal 
festival in honor of the God of Fate, Chaiti Ghoda Nata (Horse dancing 
in the month of Chaitra), a prominent religious festival of fisherman 
communities in honor of goddess Basuli, the Patuajatra performed for 
Mangala, Naga jatra a war dance reminding use of the heroic deeds of 
Onyas in the medieval period in fighting against the Muslim invaders, the 
Paika dance, the famous Chhau dance, the Chadheya dance are famous in 
India. The Pata paintings highlighting the themes connected with the cult 
of Jaganannath, the colossal earthenware horses in Keonjhar, lacquer 
works of Nawarangpur, the bell-metal works of Kantilo, Balkati, wooden 
carvings are some of folk-art forms. 


The folk culture of Orissa, an important dimension of its cultural 
heritage needs proper study in textual and thematic analysis by the 
historians, anthropologists, sociologists, folklorists and linguists. 


Orissa has been a veritable home of vast tribal population belonging 
to diverse races and cultures. The majority of its population in different 
stages of economic development inhabits forest and hilly tracts of 
Myurbhanja, Bolangir, Kalahandi, Koraput and Ganjam districts. 
Numerically Orissa has the third largest concentration of tribals distrib- 
uted among 62 communities constituting about 24% of the total population. 
The important among them are Kondha, Koya, Bonda, Gadaba, Paroja, 
Santal, Juanga, Oraon, Saora, Gond, Ho, Kharia, Binjhal who are 
culturally different from each other. The salient features which differenti- 
ate the tribals from the sophisticated society are their languages, their way 
of living, their religion, dance, music, and social organization. The tribal! 
music and dance, and indispensable part of tribal culture, is attuned to 
nature. Of the numerous dance patterns, mention may be made of the 
dance of Jhariaparaja exhibiting quick speed, graceful movement, artistic 
skulls, the colorful Gadaba and Juanga dance, the dance of the Kovas with 
head dresses of bison horns, the war dances of Kandhas, the dance of 
Santals with their exciting music. The tribal dance and music prompts the 
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onlooker, the musician, the connoisseur of art to conclude how culture born 
out of nature and attuned to nature can live and flourish without aid of 
letters. Thus tribal culture being the oldest in India, has remarkable 
contribution to the Indian civilization. The cult of Jagannath regarded as 
pivot of Orissan culture was originally worshiped by Savaras, as the traces 
of tribal elements are noticed im the day-to-day rituals. A section of priests, 
know asDaitas who are traditionally associated with important festivals 
of Jagannath, claim themselves to have descended from the tribals. 
Another salient feature of this cult that arrests the tribal origin of deity is 
that people irrespective of castes and creed are equal before Him and have 
the opportunity to partake Mahaprasad together. To further substantiate 
the contention we may refer to the palm-leaf manuscript of Jara Svara 
which has clearly narrated in detail that Jagannath was originally a deity 
of the Savars and the rituals and customs prevalent in the temple of 
Jagannath are abbreviated form of tribal culture. 


This rich and variegated tribal culture appears to be losing ground iin 
‘the race of modern forces such as urbanization, industrialization and 
sanskritzation. Hence it is high time to think of preserving the tribal 
culture in its pristine beauty. In this context the remark of V Elwn, an 
eminent Anthropologist is of great importance. “The first is to preserve, 
strengthen and develop all that is best in tribal society, culture, art, and 
language. The second is to protect tribal economic rights. The third is to 
unite and integrate the tribes in true heart unity with Indian as a whole, 
50 that they may play full part in her life. And the last is to develop welfare 
and educational facilities so that every tribes-man may have an equal 
opportumty with his fellow citizens of the open country and the plains.” 


Such is the glorious heritage of Orissa. Gone are the illustrious 
dynasties which offered Orissa an empire with the rich heritage reflected 
in.art 4nd architecture, in religion and literature etcetera. 


ine 
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RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT IN ORISSA 


Sri Girja Bhusan Patnaik 


te 


Situated in the south-eastern part of India, Orissa (known it the past 
as Udra-Utkal-Kalinga) has been the meeting ground and nouris...ng field 
of different faiths and sects for about 2,000 years leaving behihd to the 
posterity a galaxy of religious monuments, cults of bewildering variety, 
myriads of icons and sculptures, mass of interesting literature and folk 
tradition which significantly bear the cultural efflorescence of the past. 
Similar to its political history replete with miraculous events, untold 
achievements signifying the militant character of the illustrious monarchs 
and the people, its religious history is an interesting account of the 
mainstream of Indian religions, folk and tribal faiths in a chronological 
order indicating their rise, spread and ‘blending under the benign royal 
patronage. The protagonists of various faiths from Sankaracharya to Sni 
Chaitanya had visited Srikshetra, made it their leelabhumi, ancb sgularly 
paid reverence to all-pervasive God, Sri Jagannath, the symbolic represen- 
tation of all faiths. Orissa has not disdained over the ages to enric™ herself 
with the ideologies of different cults and faiths proclaiming the dictum 
‘Ruchinam vaichitrad rju-kutila nanapatha Jesam : nrinam eko gamyas 
tvam asi payam arnavaiva.’ Owing to their diversity in taste, people prefer 
different ways, straight or crooked, but Thou art the only goal for men just 
as the sea is the goal of all waters. Thus the sects and cults developed in 
the land of Jagannath and to whom the people dedicated themselves with 
fervor, constitute the crystalized expression of religious beliefs of the 
region. Celebrated for its magnificent monuments along with multitudi- 
nous gods and goddesses with exquisite workmanship, for its philosophical 
treatises upholding the sects and cults and continuance of all the religious 
practices despite odds and difficulties, Orissa claims the distinction pf 
immensely contributing to the religious life of India. 
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In this paper Ihumbly attempt to present the cults and sects relating 
to Buddhism, Jainism, Saivism, Saktism, Vaisnavism, their synthesis over 
the ages and finally their role in shaping the cultural life of the people at 
large. In fact, the religious heritage of Orissa finds a fulfillment in these 
sects and cults in diverse ways. The religious heritage of Orissa acknowl- 
edges two trends of thoughts, Vedic and tantric, the synthesis of which is 
marked in all the evolutionary cultural phases. These two sets of ideologies 
in a grant blend fumishes a panoramic picture of the Indian religion.® 


1 may make it clear here that to discuss the religion of a region 
covering a long span of nearly 2,000 years is not an easy task in view of the 
fact that systematic recordsin a chronological order are not available. Some 
of the faiths had declined due to various reasons and many a monument 
which are the expression of the faiths in visual form are no longer in 
existence. Hence my attempt is to furnish a historical sketch of the 
mainstream of religions showing their spread and development under the 
royal patronage and popular support. It is significant to note that nearly 
half of the total extant religious monuments of India is found in Orissa 


BUDDHISM 


Buddhism, one of the oldest religions of India, had profoundly affected 
the moral ideas of the people and acted as the catalytic factor in transform- 
ing the social order, and based on the cardinal principles of kindness, 
‘humanity and equality it had greatly influenced the cultural life and was 
deeply imprinted in literature, philosophy and folk-culture. Buddha, the 

nlightened, a unique combination of dignity and affability, wisdom and 
kmdness threw the doors open to the people of all castes and creed. His 
unshakable serenity and unfailing self-confidence pushed him to stride 
ahead in his mission against opposition and hostility. With the passage of 
time the supernatural powers of the Buddha grounded on actual occurences 
were recorded with legendary acreditioins and apart from his teaching 
communicated by/oral means, through discourses to and discussion with 
his disciples and the Enlightened Himself were deified and worshipped in 
a large scale. As a consequence, the Buddhist thought stimulated intellec- 
tuai. religious and artistic renaissance grounded in the blending of Hindu 
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and Buddhist cultural elements. Thus the religion preached by the Buddha 
became a strong cultural force befitting particularly to the down-trodden 
classes. The newly preached religion soon became a strong religious order 
and during the time of Asoka it crossed the land of its origin. 


Buddha himself did not visit Kalinga but his teachings reached this 
land during his life time. According to the Pali literature® Tapassu and 
Bhallika, two merchant brothers of Utkal, while travelling to Madhyadesa 
with their 500 cart-full of merchandise had the opportunity to pay rever- 
ence to the Enlightened and to offer him cakes and honey. These two 
persons from Utkal are considered to be the first disciples of the Buddha, 
who out of compassion gave them handfuls of his hair and nails which were 
enshrined in this land. Apart from this tradition, there are Jataka stories 
relating to preservation and enshrinement of the tooth relic of the Buddha 
in Kalinga till it was finally transferred to Ceylon. 


Buddhism became an institutionalized religion under the Emperor 
Ashoka, in the 3rd century B.C. The Kalinga war (261 B.C.) fought between 
him and the armies of Kalinga at Dhauli on the bank of the Daya river 
transformed him to an ardent Buddhist. The devastating horror of the war 
causing havoc, blood-shed and untold human misery changed his heart. He 
was converted here to a Buddhist by the Acharya Upagupta. After this 
event he made the Buddhist faith as the State Religion and preached it in 
India and abroad. The effect of the Kalinga war was no doubt disastrous 
for Kalinga as the State was included in the Mauryan Empire, but its 
far-reaching effect was on the religion itself. Kalinga, after the war 
constituted the fifth province of the Mauryan Empire with its capital at 
Tosali, identified with Sisupalgarh of Bhubaneswar. 


Tosali, the seat of the provincial administration, was the earliest 
known place of Buddhism in Orissa and was connected by the Rajapathas 
with other centers of India like Taxila, Ujjain, Suvarnagiri and Pataliputra. 
The special Rock Edict of Asoka at Dhauli and Jaugarah (Somapa) speak 
of the Emperor's patronage to Buddhism. The Dhauli hill honey-combed 
with stupas, chaityas, pillars and caves continued for a long time as the 
centre of Buddhism. Kittoe, the first foreign archaeologist, who visited 
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Dhauli in 1838 reported about its Buddhistic remains. “There are many 
broken caves in the rocks adjoining the Asvathama and the foundations of 
many buildings : one in particular is about the inscriptions which may have 
been one of the chaityas or stupas mentioned in the inscriptions” He came 
across five caves known as Panchapandav Gumpha, several ruined caves 
and materials used for preparation of medicines. Mr. Beglar reported the 
existence of two big stupas and ruins of several structures and remarked 
the draining away of bricks and stone-blocks by the local people.® In fact, 
many Buddhist relics were destroyed in the medieval period when 
sustained efforts were made to turn the place a centre of Brahmanical 
religion at the cost of Buddhism. 


The colossal Sivalinga enshrined in the Bhaskaresvar temple, 
Bhubaneswar (9ft. high, & 12ft in circumference at the base, set on a Sakti 
of 20ft. in circumference) is unmistakably a part of Asokan pillar, which 
was chiselled to a Sivalinga.® The bell capital and the crowning element, 
lion(now preserved in the Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar) were parts 
of the same Asokan pillar. The discovery of several railing pillars and 
Buddhist relics from the area around Bhaskaresvar temple and a series of 
rock-cut caves (known as the Panchapandava caves) adjacent to the temple 
lead us to conclude that the entire area was a flourishing centre of 
Buddhism. 


It is pertinent to note that Asoka laid the foundation of art and 
architecture in Orissa with the local artists. Dr. Mahatab remarks in 
connection with Asokan art, “the conclusion should therefore be that, the 
Dhauli elephant and the Asokan pillar at Bhubaneswar were works of local 
artists of Mauryan age and they may be regarded as the product of the 
Kalinga branch of Mauryan school of art. Kalinga had its own school of art 
before Asoka’s rule, as is clear from the Hatigumpha Inscription of 
Kharavela, which tells us that, there was a Jaina image in Kalinga which 
was carried away by the Nanda king of Magadha, three hundred years 
before Kharavela ruled Kalinga. The Jaina image of Kalinga must have 
been a work of the Kalinga school of art. This Kalinga school of art might 
have been patronised by Asoka to engrave the Rock Edicts and carved the 
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figure of an elephant at Dhauli and the Asokan pillars with railings at 
Bhubaneswar. The descendants of these artists who excavated the caves 
at the sylvan solitude of Udayagiri and Khandapgiri, built the magnificent 
Lingaraj temple at Bhubaneswar, the Jangannath temple at Puri, the Sun 
temple at Konark and other art of Orissan in later ages. “The sculptures 
of Nagas and Naginis worshipped in the village, Sundarpada 
(Bhubaneswar), several images of Nagas and Yaksas (some preserved in 
the Orissa State Museum) lying scattered around Bhubaneswar signify 
earliest Buddhist art of Asokan and post-Asokan period. The subsequent 
period witnessed the rise of Buddhism at Bhubaneswar and in its environ. 
The Aragarh hill near Delang, Barunai hill at Khurda, the Naraj hill ranges 
were honey-combed with caves excavated as abode for the recluses. 


Asoka made an earnest effort to preach Buddhism in this vanquished 
country. He sent a number of Buddhist preachers and scholars to Kalinga 
for propagation of Buddhism. Tissa, a brother of Asoka finally resided in the 
Bhojakagiri Vihara; Acharya Dharmarakshita spent his last days here; 
Mahasanghika Acharya Mahendra preached the gospels of Mahasanghika 
philosophy in this place. Dhitika and Upagupta made Dhauli the centre of 
their activities. With the spread of Buddhism at Tosali, the hill ranges from 
Delang to Naraj were spotted with Buddhist establishments. Mention may 
be made of Bhorasaila near Delanga established by Acharya Dignaga, the 
father of Buddhist Nyaya philosophy (4th century A.D.), the rock-cut caves 
on the Jamuna-Jharapara hill near Delang, some caves in Udaygiri and 
Khandagiri hills, Barunai hill and ranges of Naraj which became great 
centers of Buddhistic faith in the post-Asokan period. 


It is seen that the localised sect of Buddhism popularly known as 
Hinayana became a state religion from the time of Asoka. The Mahayana 
form of Buddhism originated during the Kushana age, gradually replaced 
Hinayana, got more popular support and patronage. The places like Tosali, 
Tamralipti, Chelitalo, Palura etc. developed as the centres of Mahayana 
form of Buddhism. 


Some scholars are of opinion that Buddhism did not flourish in Orissa 
from the decline of the Mauryan Empire till the rise of the Bhaumakaras. 
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Of course, they were right in view of paucity of archaeological evidence. But 
the recent discoveries fill up the hiatus to a great extent. However, these 
scholars did not pay attention to the remains of establishments in the hill 
ranges from Delang to Naraj. In the meantime the discoveries of a few 
Buddhist pillars of post-Asokan period at Bhubaneswar, the copper plate 
grant of Mahasamanta Achyuta from Jayrampur in the district of Balasore 
and a Buddhist establishment at Ganiapalli of Sambalpur district clearly 
suggest the continuity of Mahayana religion in the post-Asokan period. 
Ganiapalli in Baragarh Sub-Division of Sambalpur district exposed two 
images of Buddha and a monastic institution of the C.5th century A.D. 
Large number of old bricks, stone platforms, worked stone pieces and 
structural remains indicate a vast monastery. 


Similarly, Jayrampur was a great centre of Buddhism. The Jayrampur 
copper plate of Mahasamanta Achyuta, a feudatory chief under 
Maharajadhiraja Gopachandra refers to Svetabalika Mahavihara of the 
Buddhist creed. The recovery of a bronze image of Buddha, a stone image 
of Tara (with an inscription Sri Rani Mulauchha) and a vast structure of 
a monastic establishment, locally known as the Ahuti Kunda suggest the 
spread of Buddhism in this area in the 6th/7th century A.D. Gopachandra 
of the copper plate was an overlord of Bengal and northern part of Orissa 
adjoining Dandabhukti Mandala. According to the grant Bhagavan Arya 
Avalokitesvara was the presiding deity of the Svetabalika Mahavihara. 
His consort Tara has been recovered and now worshipped in a Brahmin 
house of the village (Jayrampur). The site needs immediate excavation. 


Buddhism became a state religion of Orissa under the Bhaumakaras 
(C.736-940 A.D.). Tantric Buddhism known as Vajrayana became popular 
emanating numerous varieties of gods and goddesses of tantric pantheon. 
The Bhaumas of Orissa and Palas of Bengal became ardent Buddhists and 
patonised it. The sculptural and architectural remains unearthed so far 
relate that the period between 8th and 12th century A.D. was undoubtedly 
a flourishing epoch of Tantric Buddhism particularly in eastern India. The 
greatest monasteries of international fame such as Nalanda, Somapur 
(largest of its kind in India established by Dharmapala in 8th/9th century 
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A.D.), Vikramasila monastery (in Bhagalpur district of Bihar), Odantapuri, 
Jagadal and Ratnagiri Lalitgiri and Udayagiri in Orissa emerged during 
this period. The artistic imagery of gods and goddesses was of the highest 
order expressing the highest water-mark of workmanship. The Buddhist 
images revealing the serenity, nuance, calmness in perfect beautitude and 
poise gave a new shape to the art style. The monastic establishment of 
Bengal and Bihar were greatly damaged during the Muslim rule. Fortu- 
nately some of the monasteries in Orissa could be saved. The Mahaviharas 
and stupas at Ratnagiri, Lalitgiri and Udaygiri brought through excava- 
tion to light speak of Buddhist artistic and architectural glamour of the 
post-Gupta period. 


Ratnagiri excavated earlier retrieved two monasteries, a colossal 
stupa, miniature stupas and images of Tara, Buddha in various poses, 
Avalokitesvar, Vajrapani, Manjusri, Maitreya, Arpachana, Heruka, Hariti, 
Jambhala, Sambara and an excellent door-jamb of exquisite workman- 
ship. The inscribed seals and inscriptions at the back of some image identify 
the site as Ratnagiri Mahavihara. A recently established museum at the 
site preserves the unearthed sculptures and other remains. 


Lalitagiri was excavated in three phases. In the first two phases the 
stupas were unearthed. A series of Stupas of various dimensions with 
sculptures of Buddhist and an apsidal temple with an enshrined head of the 
Buddha has been brought to light. The gigantic stupa on the top of the 
hillock exposed three caskets containing within (one after another) four 
small caskets and the last one having a piece of bone wrapped in gold plate. 
This is a unique discovery. The sculptural remains of the place are 
preserved in the site museum there. The recent excavation has exposed 
three monasteries (to the north of the stupa area) with shrine chamber and 
several chambers encircling the court- yard. Since Lalitagiri needs a 
separate treatment I refrain from going into further details. However, the 
inscribed sealed tablets from the site identify Lalitagiri as Chandraditya 
Mahavihara. 


Similarly the excavation at Udayagiri brought to light a full monas- 
tery anda stupa. The exposed monastery with the images in situ is in good 
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state of preservation except the roof, which was perhaps made of wood. The 
recovered images (except the images in the shrine chamber which are kept 
as they were) are kept in a shed. Here also the inscribed sealed tablets 
identify the Mahavihara as Madhavapur Mahavihara. The identification 
of Ratnagiri, Lalitgiri and Udayagiri disapproves Hieun-Tsang’s epithet of 
Puspagin. 


Khiching, the old capital of the Bhanja rulers of Khijjingakotta was 
a great centre of Buddhism, Saivism and Saktism. The Buddhistic remains 
of the site comprise Buddha in Bhumisparsamudra, another on visuapadma 
flanked by a bodhi tree, the figures of Marichi, Manjusri, Tara and 
Avalokitesvara bespeak the art tradition of the Bhanjas. Adyodhya in the 
district of Balasore witnessed the rise of Tantric Buddhism. A vast area 
stretching to the bank of the river Son is full of Buddhist relics. Several 
images of Marichi, Tara, Avalokitesvara and Buddha found from the site 
are either worshipped or kept in the private houses. Many images from the 
site once decorated the palace of Raja Manmathnath Deb at Balasore have 
been donated for preservation in the Balasore museum. Solanpur exposing 
an image of Buddha with eight miracles, Khadipada showing several 
images of the Buddhist creed (some are now preserved in the Orissa State 
Museum), Basta and Sergarh are some other important Buddhist sites of 
Balasore district. Prachi valley (covering portions of Puri and Cuttack 
districts) is very rich in archaeological remains of Buddhist, Jaina and 
Brahmanical religions. 


The largest hoard of Buddhist bronzeimage numbering 120 (incljuding 
19 votive stupas) was recovered from Achyutarajpur near Banpur of Puri 
district in 1963, while laying the foundation of the Godabarish 
Mahavidyalaya. The bronze images recovered from two earthen-ware pots 
belong to the period betwen 8th and 13th century A.D. The bronze hoard 
contains two fine icons of Brahmanical pantheon, six Jaina images and the 
rest of Buddhist pantheon. The Buddhist bronzes represent Buddha, 
Manjusri, Avalokitesvara, Vajrasattva, Maitreya, Jambhala, Heruka, 
Trailokyavijaya (the biggest in the hoard), Tara, Bhrukuti, Pandara, 
Marichi, Chunda and Kurukulla. The images of Buddha (all in sitting 
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posture)in different states of preservation present the elegant and graceful 
physiognomy with smiling face and narrowly opened eyes. The Vajrasattva 
images are stylistically wide apart. These are two-armed, holding a 
thunderbolt anda bell richly decorated and decked with conical mukuta. 
These images in vajraparyankasana are marked for their thin waist, wide 
chaste, placid and severe face, the long arms conveying the idea of 
determination, strength and half-closed, petal-shaped eyes. Of the ten 
Avalokitesvara images, one is stylistically the best in the group, character- 
ised for its broad shoulders and chaste with long face and narrow fore-head 
and half-closed eyes and profuse ornamentation. Majusri, the divinitv of 
learning and knowledge, occupies an honoured place in the Buddhist 
pantheon. The three images in the hoard are two-armed, the right hand in 
the varada mudra and the left arm holding the lotus stalk with a book on 
the lotus. The Icons of Maitreya in the hoard are marked for tall and well- 
built body, broad face with sharp chin, half-closed and petal-shaped eves 
and thin lips beaming forth celestial smile. The image of Trailokyavijitya 
(conqueror of three worlds) showing its superiority and preponderance over 
the Hindu gods is the biggest in the bronze hoard. The speciality of the 
image lies in its strong-built body with broad shoulder and chaste, ling 
arms and the wrathful facial expression. It represents the strength and 
vigour of Buddhism and its triumph over Brahmanism. Its pose of tram- 
pling over Hara and Gouri under its feet is indicative of the fact of rivalry 
between Buddhism and Hinduism and an attempt of the former to triumph 
over the latter.” 


The hoard of bronzes contain 17 images of Tara, 15 of which are 
seated and 2 in standing position. In consideration of artistic treatment and 
variation of style the images are placed to the period between 7th and 11th 
century A.D. These in general with tall slender and physiognomical form, 
half-closed eyes, calm and detached expression in the fulness of their 
blooming youth bespeak Orissa’s 500 years of flourishing art tradition. 


In addition to the above noted Buddhist sites we come across 
Buddhist images at Chowdvar, Cuttack, Jajpur in Cuttack district, 
Buddhakhol in Ganjam district Kosalesvar near Anandapur, Parimalagiri 
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in Sambalpur district Boudhh and G. Udayagiri in Phulbani district. 
Buddhism like other religions flourished in Orissa but due to lack of 
patronage and antagonistic attitude of Brahmanism it could not thrive in 
India. Ourinvestigation indicates that several Buddhist monuments were 
superimposed by the Hindu temples. 


JAINISM 


Theorigin of Jainism goes back to hoary antiquity. The 24 Tirthankaras 
who preached and reformed the thought at various times beginning from 
Risabhanath (Ist Tirthankar) to Mahavira made the religion so popular in 
India. Parsvanath, the 23rd Tirthankar preached the religion in the 8th 
century B.C. Mahavira, the last greatest protagonist, codified the teach- 
ings of his predecessors and his own and preached it in a popular manner. 
Both Parsvanath and Mahavira have been accepted as the historical 
figures. The tradition and history relate that all the 24 Tirthankaras 
belonged to the royal families and finally resolved to the life of recluses. 


Mahavira is stated to have close connection with Kalinga, as his 
father was a friend of the king of Kalinga. N.N. Vasu on the basis of Jaina 
Kshetra Samayja indicates the visit of Parsvanath to Kopakataka (present 
Kupari in the district of Bhadrak), where he broke his fast in the house of 
Dhanya. Since then the place came to be known as Dhanyakataka. The 
learned scholar further relates, “We learn the Jaina Kalpasutra that 
Parsvanatha Swamin obtained Moksha in the year 777 B.C. It is possible 
that with the advent of Parsvanatha in Mayurbhanj and in Nilgiri border, 
some of his disciples, also known as Jaina Sravakas, came to this place. But 
as Jainism could not be popular with the people, their presence could not 
leave any permanent result there. From outward appearance it seems that 
the above statue of the 23rd Tirthankara with a Scythian cap, belongs to 
the remote period, when the Kusumba Ksatriyas were in power in 
Mayurbhan}”.!® Thus it is clear that Jainism first entered into this land in 
the 6th century B.C. with the advent of Parsvanatha and continued to 
flourish under the royal patronage. The tradition appears to have some 
historical truth andis attested by sculptural representation of Parsvanatha 
in different places and particularly in the caves of Udayagiri and Khandagiri. 
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The Ranigumpha cave of Udayagiri succinctly depicts the life and activities 
of this honoured Tirthankara. The Jain Uttaradhyana Sutra, an ancient 
text, connects the visit of Parsvanatha to Orissa and preaching to the king 
and his subjects. It is thus clear that Jainism became a major religion of 
Orissa from the 6th century B.C. 


The archaeological evidence prove that Kharavela in the ist century 
B.C. patonised Jainism. Most of the caves in Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
were excavated during the reign of this monarch for abode of the Jain 
recluses. The Hatigumpha inscription speaks of Kharavela’s patronization 
to the religion. The history of this religion after the downfall of the Chedi 
dynasty till 7th century A.D. is shrouded in mystery. We only come across 
a few specimens of Tirthankaras here and there indicating continuance of 
the faith in Orissa. The religion continued to coexist with other religious 
faiths on account of its non-antagonistic attitude.!! The monarches of the 
subsequent period who had affiliation to Saivism showed liberal attitude 
to the Jainas. The Somavamsis who were ardent Saivas patronised 
Jainism. The last group of Jaina caves in Khandagiri like Lalatendu Cave, 
Navamuni cave and Barabhuj}i cave were dug out in the reign of Udyota 
Kesar: (1040-1065 A.D.). The inscriptions in these caves indicate that the 
Somavamsi king considering the Jain significance of the hill dug out these 
caves to perpetuate the memory of Jain Tirthankaras. In several other 
places of Orissa, Jainism continued to flourish with other religions. This 
is averred by the presence of sculptures of the Tirthankaras and Sasandevis. 
The sites which exhibit Jain images are Jajpur, Choudvar, Cuttack, 
Kendrapara, Balasore, Ajodhya, Baripada, Khiching, Badsahi, Bhadrak 
and several sites around Anandpur, Adaspur, Kakatpur, Jaleswar, Basta, 
Kupari, Kaupur, Nandapur (in Koraput district) etc. Stylistically the 
sculptures may be placed to the period between 7th and 13th century A.D. 
Jainism is no longer a living religion, but it remains as a strong cultural life 
of the people. 


SAKTISM 


Sakti which symbolizes power through different phenomena has 
been a primordial energy in creation. Down from the time of Indus Valley 
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Civilization till the modern age Sakti in some form or other has crept into 
themainstream of Indian religions. The Vedas, Upanishads, Epics, Tantras 
and Puranas have lucidly described numerous manifestations of the Sakti 
with their iconographic features. 


Puranas are the last great authorities of Indian religions. All trends 
of thought evolved through the ages fused together with legendary 
traditions. Their very forms and styles attracted the people from all walks 
of life. Through these popular Puranas, Saktism in its multifarious 
dimensions rose to the highest peak of glory. The royal patronage acceler- 
ated the cause of this popular religion. The Markandeya Purana, a 
scripture ofthe highest sanctity and efficacy in which the supreme principle 
is invoked and glorified in the name of Mahadewvi, Chandi-Durga, narrates 
her as the most powerful goddess ever conceived in the Hindu pantheon. 
Such a supreme deity who is omnipotent, omnipresent and omniscient 
creator, preserver and destroyer of the universe, is born out of the 
accumulated energy of all gods to kill the fierce demon Mahisasura and his 
allies. In this text the Mahadevi is a war-goddess dominating the whole 
episode. 


It is really difficult to indicate when Saktism appeared in Orissa. On 
the basis of available archaeological data, legends and traditions we can 
presume that Saktism as a sect made its appearance in Orissa three or two 
centuries before the Christ. The Yakshini and Nagini, the malevolent 
deities of tribals appeared in iconic form in the 2nd century B.C. Of the 
earliest Yaksini and Nagini sculptures influencing the iconographic 
conceptions of the female principle, mention may be made of the crude 
Nagini figures with pot belly, bulging hips and five-hooded snake over the 
head, worshipped in a modern temple of the village Kapila-prashad near 
Bhubaneswar and several Yaksini figures with similar iconographic 
characters collected from the vicinity of Bhubaneswar and now preserved 
in the Orissa State Museum at Bhubaneswar. These cults exerted a very 


important position in Jain, Buddhist and Brahmanical legends and 
religions in the later period. 


The period, in the beginning of the Christian era, is considered to be 
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a turning point of religious history in this part of the country. A large 
number of tribal deities were incorporated in Buddhism, Jainism and 
Hinduism. As for example, Stambhesvari, basically a tribal deity 
represented in the form of a pillar was found worshipped in certain parts 
of Orissa. The Kalahandi copper plate of Tustikar indicates that She was 
worshipped as the family deity of the Sulkis. At present such goddess is 
worshipped at Sonepur in the district of Bolangir and at Aska in the district 
of Ganjam. 


In Orissa Sakti is worshipped in manifestations of Mahisamardini, 
Simhavahini, Parvati, Saptamatrikas, Mangala, Kali, Vimala, Varahi and 
Chamundain different names, Dasamahavidya, Goun, Sixtyfour Youginis, 
Ardhanarisvara and numerous local godlings in iconic and aniconic forms. 
The wide distribution of the Sakti cult from village to the State level 
suggests its prominence in Onssa. Of all the emanations of Sakti, 
Mahisamardini from two-armed to twenty-armed variety is very popular 
throughout Orissa. The earliest representation of the goddess is furnished 
by the two-armed Viraja at Jajpur. The two-handed Durga mounting on a 
lionis engaged in killing the buffalo demon holdingin her right hand a spear 
which pierces the body of the buffalo and pulling the tail of the animal by 
her left hand. This type of image is placed to the Gupta period. Durga 
images of Kakatpur and Samesvara on Prachi Valley belong to the same 
category. Four-handed images are noticed at Motia, Niali (on Prachi 
Valley) and at Banki. Six-handed Durga is not very common in Orissa. 
Durga at Astarang and at Uttarayani and Dakhina Chandi temple of 
Bhubaneswar furnish the example of this type. Astabhuja Durga worship 
became very popularin Orissa from the time ofthe Bhaumakaras. They are 
abundantly available in Orissa. The Bhaumas who patronised Tantric 
Buddhism and Tantric Saktism caused erection of many Sakta-tantric 
temples and Buddhist monasteries. The temples of Vaital, Mohini, Gouri, 
Sisisresvara at Bhubaneswar, Chausathi Yogini temple at Hirapur, Varahi 
temple at Chaurasi, Durga temple at Vaideswar are assignable to the 
Bhauma period. Dasabhuja Durga was even more common in Orissa as is 
evident from its wide distribution. The images of this variety found at 
Dalbhada, Pitapara, Lataharana, Nivarana, Niali, Yogeswar, Kakatpur of 
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Prachi Valley, Bhattarika temple, Badamba, at Khiching, at Paduhan 
near Basudevpur, Narayani near Balugaon, kumesmar, Kauheibindha, 
may be cited for example. 


Saptamatrikas represented by Brahmani, Mahesvari, Kaumari, 
Vaisnavi, Varahi, Indrani and Chamunda are very popular in Orissa. The 
Puranic stories relate that these mother-goddesses were created from the 
energy of their counterparts assist the Goddess Durga in annihilating 
Mahisasura andhis allies. The Matrikas are shown standing or seated with 
usual iconographic features. In most cases they are associated with 
children (except Chamunda). The earliest group of Sapta Matrikas belong- 
ing to 7th Century A.D. is depicted with Ganesa and Virabhadra in the 
temple of Parsuramesara at Bhubaneswar;. They are devoid of babies. The 
next inorder of chronology comes the group of Matrikas in the Vaital temple 
of Bhubaneswar with Chamunda as the presiding goddess. The ceiling of 
Muktesvar temple contains Sapta Matrikas in an eight-petalled lotus. 
Here the images are associated with babies. This set of Matrikas indicates 
the next stage of iconographic development. The mother goddesses in group 
found at Belakhandi, Puri, Jajpur, Kundeswar (in Cuttack district), at 
Khajureswar in Balasore district, at Khiching and in the Orissa State 
Museum in stylized forms and mother goddesses in individual forms 
particularly Chamunda and Varahi suggest the popularity of the cult. The 


Matrika images of Orissa belong to the period between 7th and 11th 
Century A.D. 


One notable feature of the mother goddesses of Orissa is that they are 
never depicted in the form of killing the demons for which they were 
created, but are found seated at ease in their motherly affection on their 
mounts with babies on lap. Thus we find in the images of mother Goddesses 
the two antagonistic features, as the war Goddesses in terrific forms with 
the weapons of war and as the caressing mother.’ 


That the cult of Yogini was wide-spread and popular in Orissa is 
evident from the two extant sixty-four Yogini temples located at Hirapur 
near Bhubaneswar and at Ranipur Jharial in the district of Bolangir. The 
Yoginis or female anchorites who were originally conceived as emanations 
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of Gouri centered round the esoteric Kaula-Kapalika worship. The basic 
principle behind this cult is that the Kapalikas used to live in spiritual 
intimacy with Yogini and it was Yogini who was instrument of the 
transformation of her associate anchorites into Siva in and through the 
insight and pleasures of sex. In this concept Kula “is Sakti and Akula is 
Siva, the unity of the twois Kula and the process by which the relationship 
is established is the Kaula marga. Siva, the Akula is represented in our 
Yogini temples most superbly in His supreme pose and beautitude. It is 
noteworthy that the Yogini temples, comprising images of sixty-four 
manifestations of Sakti, are met with only at four places of India, such as 
Bheraghat, Khajuraho in Madhyapradesh and RanipurJharialand Hirapur 
in Orissa. 


So far we have not come across any epigraph dealing with Yogini cult 
of Orissa, but several references are available in other parts of India. The 
Ankalgi inscription of Jath Taluk in Maharastra refers to the village, 
Ankueagl as the abode of Mahayogeswari-Ugra Chamunda, the presiding 
deity of the sixty-four Yoga pithas.!* Yoginis are evidently the mother- 
goddesses expressing the brooding motherly tenderness and compassion in 
one respect and grimness and ferocity in the other. The two Orissan Yogini 
temples are in many ways different from each other stylistically and 
architecturally too. Hence, it may be mentioned that the circular Yogini 
shrines are fundamentally different from the Orissan temples and their 
sculptural representation finds no resemblance in the temples that have 
been erected through centuries. Whatever might be the fact the Yogini 
temples in the circular shape not covered by any roof with the beautiful 
images on the niches represent efflorescences of Orissan plastic art. At 
Hirapur we have 63 images out of 64 in chlorite stone. Here we find 
altogether 85 images out of which 56 are two-armed, 20 are four-armed and 
4 are ten-armed. The ten-armed Mahamaya is taken as the presiding deity 
and the temple is named after her. The other images of interest in this 
temple are Nava Katyayani depicted on the outer surface of the circular 
enclosure and four-armed Ajaikapada Bhairava and ten-armed male 
figure of Bhairava in the centre (inside). 


At Ranipur Jharial there are at present 48 images in the niches 
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leaving the rest of the niches vacant. One most important point of difference 
from Hirapur is the absence of Dvarapalas and nine Katyayanis on the 
exterior of the enclosure. Besides the deities are devoid of Vahanas and the 
images are too defaced to be identified. Chamunda in terrific form and 
bigger than all other images appears to be the presiding deity of the pitha. 
Cunningham“ on the basis of archaeology and extant literature on Tantric 
religion assigns the temple of Hirapur to 9th century A.D. and that of 
Ranipur Jharial to a century later. 


The Yogini pithas were established when the Brahmanical Tantrism 
gained popularity. Kalika Purana reveals that the first Brahmanical 
tantric Pitha in India originated and developed in Odradesa or Orissa. This 
fact is avered by the existence of a large number of Sakta Tantric temples 
in Orissa. 


Thus Sakti cult in its various manifestations had a long and continu- 
ous history of its own in Orissa which provided suitable field for its 
development along with other religions. The royal patronage, the popular 
support and the consummate skill of master craftsmen helped the all-round 
growth of the cult in the State through the ages. 


SAIVISM 


Saivism, one of the oldest religions of India was originated in the 
pre-vedic society. During the vedic period Siva was known as Rudra, a 
dreadful phenomenon howling and moving with the stormy wind. When 
benevolent aspects were associated with him he became Siva. The Vedas, 
Samhitas, Upanisadas and later on Tantras and Puranas and epics 
highlighted the God as a supreme being. These texts narrate the miracu- 
lous feats like destruction of Daksha’s sacrifice, killing of Andhakasura, 
Ganga’s descent on his head etc. very interestingly. The Puranas upheld 
the glory of Siva in more sectarian way identifying him to be superior to all 
gods. The Siva Purana, Linga Purana, Skanda Purana, Vayu Purana and 
Kalika Purana in particular highlighted the importance of Siva both as 
benevolent and malevolent god. All the Puranas directly or indirectly relate 
that Varanasi was the earliest centre of Saivism to which various types of 
shrines were brought from different sacred centers of India. 
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When the cult grew in dimension various schools of thoughts emerged 
with metaphysics. The important Saiva sects that nourished the religion 
are the Pasupatas, Saiva Siddhantas, Kapalikas, Kalamukhas, the Kasmir 
Saivas, Lingayats or the Vira Saivas. After the Muslim attack of Varanasi 
the religion spread to different centers of India. Archaeologically speaking 
Saivism crept into the culture of Orissa during the Gupta rule. 
Dr. K.C.Panigrahi is of the opinion that the Bhaskaresvara Sivalinga 
originally a Buddhist pillar was chiselled in the present form after the 
revival of Brahmanism. The inscription on the lion (the crowning element 
of the Buddhist pillar) is assigned to the 5th century A.D. The inscription 
of the lion (now preserved in the Orissa Museum) which once was a 
crowning element on the Buddhist pillar is assigned to be of 5th century 
character. The circumstances under which a Buddhist monument was 
converted into Lingam reveals a rivalry between the Buddhists and the 
Saivas and the triumph of the latter over the former. This is attested by an 
account recorded in the Ekamra Purana. The legendary account reveals 
that there was a fierce battle between the gods and the demons on the bank 
of the river Gandhabati and the gods ultimately won the battle with the 
help of Siva. The accounts appear to have some historical truth because the 
5th century A.D. witnessed the revival of Hinduism under the Gupta 
monarchs. Thus it will not be unreasonable to believe the fact of conflict 
between Buddhism and Saivism and the ultimate trmumph of the latter. 
The same analogy may be applicable to Orissa !® Another point of consid- 
eration in this respect is a series of caves excavated during Asoka’s regime 
in the proximity of Bhaskaresvara temple was utilized for the abode of the 
Saiva ascetics. The caves tolerably in good state of preservation are locally 
known as ‘panch-pandava gumpha’ consisting of three spacious chambers 
with verandah. Similar such rock-cut caves assigned for the Saiva ascetics 
are seen at Dangaposi and Sitabinji, the two neighbouring villages in the 
district of Keonjhar. The temporal paintings in the rock-shelter of Sitabinji 
representing a royal procession contain a line of writing of 5th/6th century 
character. It is known from the rock inscriptions, that the Mukhalingam 
was the shrine and the Saiva ascetics lived with their disciples in these 
caves. Two above noted archaeological sites reveal the flourishing 
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condition of Saivism in Orissa in 4th/5th century A.D. The Asanpat stone 
inscription recovered from a place near Sitabinji indicates Siva worship in 
this region. The inscription speaks of erection of a temple (Devayatana) for 
lord Siva by Maharaja Sri Satrubhanja of Naga dynasty. The image which 
contains thirteen lines of inscription below is an eight-armed Nataraja Siva 
with two upper arms holding a snake, the lower ones playing a Vina, one 
in varada pose while the other three holding trident, dambaru and rosary. 
It is the earliest Nataraja image ever recovered from Orissa. The kings of 
Nala dynasty (5th century A.D.) were devotees of Siva and that their 
kingdom was conferred on them by Mahesvara and Mahasena. The 
Eastern Gangas who ruled over Kalinga in the 5th century A.D. are 
recorded in their charters as the patrons of Saivism (one ofthe inscriptions 
of Indra Varuna I, records his homage to Rameswar. Gokarnesvara Siva 
in the Mahendra Mountain was the tutelary deity of the Eastern Gangas. 
Maharaja Sambhu Yasha, the Mudgala king of Ubhaya Tosali was a 
devout devotee of Lord Siva. The 7th century A.D. was a turning point in 
the history of Saivism in Orissa. Sasanka, the king of Gouda who also 
conquered Kangoda (as is known from the charter of Madhavaraja II 
(619 A.D.), took vigorous steps for ascendancy of Saivism in Orissa and 
destruction of Buddhism. The Ekamra Purana refers to the building of a 
magnificent temple for the Tribhubanesvara at Ekamra by Sasanka. 
Although it is no doubt a fact that Sasanka evidently marshalled the cause 
of Saivism in Orissa. The tradition connected with the construction of 
temple of Tribhubanesvara by Sasanka is recorded in Kapila Samhita, the 
Svarnadrimahodaya and Ekamra Purana. These indicate that the 
tradition of Siva worship was prevalent at Bhubaneswar long before the 
advent of Sasanka to Orissa. Sasanka being a devotee of Siva might have 
erected a temple of Svayambhu Tribhubanesvara. Dr. K. C. Panigrahi 
opines that the temple built by Sasanka was replaced by the present great 
Temple of Lingraja.® 


Saivism seems to become a state religion under the Sailodbhaba 
kings of Kangodamandala. The kings of the dynasty were Saivite in faith. 
The earliest Saivite temples like Satrughnesvar. Laksmanesvar, 
Bharatesvar, Parsuramesvar and Svaranjalesvar and the temple of 
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Badagaon in the district of Ganjam and Simhanath Temple on the 
Mahanadi are attributed to the kings of this dynasty. The copper plates of 
the Sailodbhaba kings describe “Siva greater than the sky, superior to the 
Lord of divine beings, establisher of dharma in the Yajna of Daksa, deeper 
than the fathomless ocean, brighter and more luminous than Sun. !” The 
Lakulisa Pasupata sect of Saivism flourished in Orissa under the illustri- 
ous Sailodbhabas. The existence of Lakulisa image in the early temples of 
Bhubaneswar suggests the prevalence of Lakulisa-Pasupata cult. The 
names of some early temples were also associated with the sect. An 
inscription in the Jagamohana of Parsuramesvar temple records its 
original name of Parsaresvar like Kapilesvar, Lakulesvar, suggest their 
association with the names of famous Pasupata sect at Bhubaneswar. The 
remarks of Dr. Panigrahi are quoted here. “It will thus appear that the 
name of Lakuli and those of some famous teachers of his sect were 
connected with the earlier shrines. Besides, the oldest Matha of Bhubanes- 
war still follows a custom which was observed by the followers of Pasupata 
Sect. It was a practice with the sect to set up a lingam to represent a dead 
teacher and to erect a temple for it. The same practice is still being followed 
in the Bharati Matha of Bhubaneswar, as a result of which a garvayantana 
has sprung up within its compound. There are now as many as fifteen 
miniature temples of sandstone and laterite, each of which contains a 
lingam. Besides, a number of lingams are to be found in the open space and 
the niches and if credence is given to the statement of the Mahanta of the 
matha, many more still be burried in the kitchen garden. Since each of the 
lingam represents a generation of teachers, we may reasonably conclude 
that the origin of the matha goes to the time of the earliest standing 
temples. This conclusion gains ground from a tradition mentioned in the 
seventeenth chapter of the Ekamra Purana that Yama, the builder of the 
Yamesvara Temple, gave a splendid mathato a Pasupatacharya who lived 
in the close vicinity of the temple. As it was a practice with the Pasupatas 
to set up lingams to represent their dead teachers, this practice seems to 
have led to the setting up of innumerable Siva lingams at Bhubaneswar, 
which the Ekamra Purana and the allied works represent as ten millions 
or ten millions less by one. Pasupatism appears to have been reponsible for 
increasing the number of temples at Bhubaneswar." 
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Saivism took a concrete shape under the Bhaumakaras. The amalga- 
mation of Saivism with Saktism and Tantrism was the special character 
of this age when tantric elements appeared in the Saiva and Sakta temples 
and a special type of temple known at Khakhara was assigned only for the 
Sakta deities. The Sakta temples such as Vaital, Mohini, Gouri, Savitri, 
Gopalini at Bhubaneswar, sixty-four yogini temple at Hirapur, the Varahi 
temple at Chaurasi and many Sakta and Saivite shriner like the 
Markandesvar Siva temple at Jajpur sprang up under the patronage of 
Bhaumakara kings. Some of the Saiva temples at Jajpur were built during 
this pemod. The Hindol copper plate of Subhakara Deva III speaks of the 
donation of a village Uttara Tosali for worship of the god Baidyanatha 
Bhattaraka enshrined in the Bulindesvara temple!®, The title of Parama 
Mahesvara used by Subhakara Deva IV indicates that he was a devotee of 
Lord Siva. The Baudh copper plate “® of Prithi Mahadevi (894 A.D.) refers 
to the grant of village for the worship of Uma-Mahesvara installed in the 
temple of Nanesvar Siva. Various other copper plates of Bhauma kings 
speak of their patronage to Saivism. It is thus evident from the above noted 
records and archaeological evidences that Saivism with Saktism and 
Tantrism attained ascendancy in Orissa under the Bhaumas. 


Saivism in western part of the State flourished under the early 
Somavamsis who styled themselves in their inscriptions as 
Paramamahesvara, From the time of Mahasiva Gupta Balarjuna Saiva 
cult began to rise and continued to flourish all through the Somavamsi 
period. Most of the monuments of Belkhandi are assignable to early 
Somavamsi period. Belkhandi was a flourishing centre of Saivism and 
Saktism as is known from the excavation report of the site. The excavation 
undertaken in 1946 brought to light the remains of a Saptamatrika temple 
alongwith the broken images of Saptamatrikas, a compound wall made of 
old bricks and the remains of a Saivite temple. The present Chandi temple 
came up on the ruins of the original Saptamatrika temple. The images 
recovered from the site and now preserved in the Belkhandi site Museum 
are Uma-Mahaesvara, Lakshmi-Narayana, Ganesa, Kartikeya, Brahma, 
Garuda, Bull, Gaja-Simha, Parvati, Mahismardini etc. In consideration of 
workmanship of the sculptures and the style of the temple K.N.Mahapatra 
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suggests the date of the monuments to 6th-7th century A.D., when 
Mahasivagupta Balarjuna ruled over the area from Sirpur®. The Somesvar 
temple inscription of Ranipur Jharial indicates that the Mattamayura sect 
of Saivism developed during the early Somavamsi period. This sect 
propounded by Acharya Purandrasvami in central India spread to the 
western Orissa during the Somavamsi period.“ Gagana Sivacharya an 
ascetic of the Mattamayura sect established the temples at Ranipur 
Jharial. Various scholars have assigned different dates to Byoma Siva or 
Gagana Siva. According to Dr. Chhabra the inscription of Ranipur Jharial 
belongs to the northern script of 10th/11th century A.D. But on the basis 
of genealogy of Mattamayura ascetics, thedate of Gagana Siva or Byomasiva 
is placed in the middle of the 9th century A.D. 


G. D. Beglar has furnished vivid description of the Monuments of 
Ranipur Jharial. According to his report (1874-75) there were no less than 
57 temples on or near the banks ofthe tank in various stages of preservation 
and decay. There were also brick temples the ruins of which are seen there 
in. The Somesvra Siva Temple is the biggest in the cluster where in is seen 
theinscription of Gagana Sivacharya. The inscription records the construc- 
tion of the temple by this famous Saiva Acharya. The deity was named 
Sti Somesvar Deva.“® Beglar identifies this place as a great centre of 
pilgrimage. The occurrence of so many temples at the spot is sufficiently 
accounted for by the inscription which records the existence here of a Tirtha 
or a place of pilgrimage. I have no doubt a careful perusal and translation 
of inscription ....... would throw much light on the ancient importance of this 
spot and identify one of the many ancient tirthas mentioned in the Hindu 
sacred literature.®@!” The reference of Soma Tirtha is recorded in the 
Vamana Purana which indicates that the place has been a centre of 
pilerimage before the compilation of the Purana. The sixty-four Yogini 
Temple of Ranipur Jharial points to the importance of the place as a centre 
of Tantrism. This temple is no doubt a work of one of the early Somavamsis. 


The Indralat brick temple of the place, the earliest of all is assigned 
to the 7th-8th century A.D. This is the only Vaisnava monument in this 
centre of Saivism. It is a brick temple resembling the Lakshmana temple 
at Sirpur.@2 
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The Bhanja rulers of Khinjinga Mandal were great patrons of 
Saivism. The twin temples of Gandharadi are assignable to one of the kings 
of this dynasty. The three peculiar Saiva temples at Baudh erected by 
Bhanija rulers bear the tantric element. The ground plan of these temples 
are star-shaped and the Saktis ofthe shrine are also star-like. We get here 
the influence of tantrism and most probably the tantrika attained siddhi 
here. The Somavamsi rule in Utkala was a golden age for Saivism in Orissa. 
The rulers of this dynasty were staunch Saivas and their sur-names 
Mahasivagupta, Mahabhabagupta, relate their attachment to that sect. 
Most of the Saivite temples at Bhubaneswar and Jajpur are assignable to 
this period. The temple of Muktesvar, Rajarani, the magnificent Lingaraja 
Temple, the Brahmesvar temple may be cited for example as the best 
monuments of the Somavamsis. Saivism took a different turn under the 
imperial Gangas who succeeded the Somavamsi. The Gangas were 
originally Saivas as is known from their early copper plates but after their 
conquest of Utkala they became more attached to Vaisnavism. With the 
construction of the great Jagannatha temple, Puri was made the centre of 
Vaisnavism. Althrough the Ganga monarchs had shown their patronage 
to Saivism by increasing the importance of the existing Saiva centers. The 
construction of the temples of Meghesvar, Bhaskaresvar, Yamesvar, Sari 
Deul of Bhubaneswar, the Saiva temples at Jajpur, Mukhalingam and 
Drakhayaram unmistakably speak of their allegiance to Saivism. The 
donation of perpetual lamp in the temples of Lingaraja, and Kedaresvar, 
prove their veneration to Lord Siva. The introduction of Natamandap to the 
main temple was evidently a new innovation under the Gangas. Being 
eclectic in their religious attitude, the Ganga rulers have exhibited their 
catholicity to Saivism. 


VAISNAVISM 


The origin of Vaisnavism is generally traced from the Rig-vedic 
period, when the cult-hero Visnu was a natural phenomenon identified 
with Surya-Narayana. Solar features are marked in the personality of 
Visnu. According to Dandekar Visnu had two important aspects from the 
very beginning. Firstly, he was very popular among the common Aryans as 
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the god of productivity and secondly, he was considered as Sun god by the 
higher classes of the Aryan society. In the Rigveda the protector aspect of 
Visnu’s personality has been emphasized. He is depicted as responsible for 
the vegetation and light in the universe. 


In the later vedic period Visnu emerged asa powerful god diminishing 
the importance of other gods. The vedic Aryans offered lion-share of the 
sacrifice to him. Later on the sacrificial vedic religion was characterized by 
Bhakti (devotion to god). The Bhakt aspect was associated with Vasudeva 
who was held in high esteem by the people of Mathura in the days of 
Megasthenes and was the highest god in the Gita. The common people were 
attracted to the Bhakti movement as they were debarred from participat- 
ing in the vedic sacrifice. In the Bhakti the philosophical beliefs and 
religious aspirations of the Aryans and the non-Aryans were assimilated. 


When Visnu became a Supreme God, His various manifestations 
were conceived of in superimposing the other gods. Important manifesta- 
tions that emerged in course of time are Narayana-Visnu, Nara-Narayana, 
Sankarasana-Baladeva, Vasudeva-Krishna, Avataras and other minor 
forms. The Mahabharata, Puranas and Tantras record the situations and 
circumstances under which the various ramifications of Visnu emerged. 


The history of Vaisnavism in Orissa can be traced from the Gupta 
period when the Mathara rulers patronised the religion. The Ningandi 
copper plate grant of Prabhanjana Verma (a Mathara ruler) relates that he 
was a devotee of Narayana and in honour of Him he built a temple. The 
prevalence of Vaisnavism in the Kosala region is attested by the inscrip- 
tions of the Nalas and Sarbhapuriyas. The Podagada stone inscription 
refers to offerings and prayers to Visnu and donation of foot-prints 
(of Visnu) by Skanda Verma of Nala dynasty. Mahadeva and Sudevaraja 
of the Sarbhapuriya dynasty styled themselves as Paramabhagavata. The 
Panduvamsis of Kosla were also the devotees of Visnu and Siva asis evident 
from their title of Paramavaisnava. Sirpur temple inscription records 
Harsadeva’s allegiance to Lord Visnu.@* 


The earliest image of Visnu we come across in the temple of 
Svarnajalesvara at Bhubaneswar. The image is now preserved in the 
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Orissa State Museum. The Ramayana scenes of Rama’s cutting down sapta 
salas, killing of Bali, Marichi, Hanumana’s preparation for flying to 
Sri Lanka, Ravana’s lifting of Kailasa mountain in the earliest temples etc. 
connected with Rama Avatara of Visnu are the reflections of Vaisnavism 
in early the Saivite shrines. In the marriage scenes depicted in the temples 
illustrate the image of Visnu with others as participants to the marriage 
ceremony. In the group of Saptamatrikas found in several temples 
beginning from Parasuramesvara at Bhubaneswar Vaisnavi, the 
counterpart of Visnu makes her appearance suggesting the incorporation 
of Vaisnavism in the sculptural art from C.7th century onwards. 


The temple of Nilamadhava at Gandharadiin the district of Phulbani 
is the earliest extant sanctuary of Visnu. Here the four-armed Visnu is 
associated with the miniature images of Avataras beginning from Matsya. 
A temple at Ganesvarpur (near Chhatia assigned to the Somavamsi period) 
in a Panchayatana Pitha is dedicated to Visnu. A monolithic pillar known 
as the Subhastambha was set up by the Somavamsis in honour of Visnu 
at Jajpur. 


The imperial Ganga rule started in the 11th century A.D. is marked 
for rise of Vaisnavism. The Ganga rulers made Vaisnavism the state 
religion with Sti Jagannath at the apex. Chodagangadeva, the founder 
father of the Ganga Empire was an ardent Saiva in the beginning but 
embraced Vaisnavism possibly under the influence of Ramanuja who came 
to Puri during his reign. The succeeding rulers were all ardent Vaisnavas 
but at the same time patronised Saivism. The monarchs of this dynasty 
from the time of Anangabhimadeva styled themselves in their inscriptions 
as the Rauta (Deputy) of Lord Jagannath and the Lord asthe Rastradevata. 
The construction of Jagannath temple at Puri was an epoch-making event 
in the history of Vaisnavism. Sri Jayadeva (12th Century A.D.) by 
composing his lyric, Gitagovinda at Puri preached the cult of 
Radha-Madhava identifying Jagannath as Madhava. The chanting of 
Gitagovinda in the Jagannath temple as a part of temple services made the 
neo-Vaisnavism very popular in Orissa. From this time onwards Gopinath 
(adult Krishna) became the celebrated cult of worship. As a result of 
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recitation of Gitagovinda in the temples the tradition of Devadasi dance got 
a new vigour in a popular form. 


The tradition of Madhava worship in Orissa is historically proved 
from C.7th century A.D. The copper plate grant of Madhavaraja of the 
Sailodbhava dynasty recording about Chakrayudha Madhava is the ear- 
liest epigraph from Orissa. The image of Santoshi Madhava was installed 
at Dasapalla in 810 A.D. The Ganga ruler Indra Varma installed Sri 
Lokamadhava at Sankhamundi of Ganjam district. Chodaganga Deva 
enshrined the image of Cholaganga Madhava (after his name) at 
Srikakulam. Visnu images in Orissa are popularly called Madhava. In 
coastal Orissa we come across numerous images of Madhava, enumeration 
of which is not possible. But Iam tempted to mention a few important ones. 
Ten images of Madhava in the precinct of Sobhanesvar temple (at Niali), 
Dvadasa Madhava of Jajpur and Prachi valley, Triveni Madhava at 
Triveni, the enshrined image in the Madhavananda temple, Madhava and 
Varaha at Nibharana, Adaspur, two images in the Mangala temple, 
Kakatpur, Prachi Madhava at Amaresvar, two images in Gramesvara 
temple, Dvadasa Madhava at Viraja such as Adi Madhava, Ananta 
Madhava, Bhoga Madhava, Champaka Madhava, Rama Madhava, Pras- 
anna Madhava, Purusottam Madhava, Sudarsana Madhava, Danardana 
Madhava, Narakantaka Madhava, Vasudeva Madhava and Govinda 
Madhava may be mentioned for reference. 


Visnu images are more sporadic in their distribution. Of the numer- 
ous sculptures Visnu in Bargaon temple (C.7th century A.D.), miniature 
images in the compound of Motian Durga temple, Alarnath in the temple 
of his name, Satyanarayan in the Jagannath temple, Visnu images in the 
Maninagesvara temple (Balasore district), two sculptures in the Khiching 
temple, an image at Saintala (Bolangir district), several images in the 
Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar, three excellent sculptures at Tirtha 
Matha (Cuttack dist.) are some of the beautiful specimens of Visnu. 


The worship of incarnation of Visnu was also well-established in 
Orissa from about 7th century A.D. The copper plate grant of Loka Vigraha 
(600 A.D.) refers to Jaya Varaha worship®®. The stone inscription from 
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Podagada records the construction of a temple for worship of Vasudeva by 
Indra Varma, a king of the Nala dynasty. Similarly the Tekkali copper plate 
indicates the construction of a temple for Trivikrama by the Sailodbhava 
king Madhyamaraja III. Chodaganga Deva built temples for Kurma and 
Nrusimha Avataras at Simachlam in 1113 A.D. Srikshetra is described as 
the Dasavatara Kshetra. The Avatara images in the twin temple at 
Gandhradi, images of Nrusimha, Krisna, Balarama and Kalki in the 
Laksmana temple of Sirpur(M.P), a few Avatara sculptures in the Indralat 
temple, Ranipur Jharial, a few images in a broken temple near Vaital 
temple, Bhubaneswar, in the temple of Ananta-Vasudevaat Bhubaneswar, 
Dasavatara in the temple of Madhava at Madhavananda, miniature 
figures at Saintala (in an image of Visnu), Dasavatara (in miniature form) 
depicted in the image of Krisna-Visnu of Orissa State Museum, in the 
temples of Maninagesvara and Bakresvara in Balasore district reveal the 
prevalence of Dasavatara worship in Orissa. Besides, we have sporadic 
distribution of images of Varaha and Nrusimha in different area of Orissa. 
It is pertinent to mention that Jayadeva in his Gitagovinda systematised 
the Dasavatara of Vishnu, resulting in depiction of the images sporadically 
in the temples of later period. 


The incarnation of Varaha was very familiar in Orissa. The Varaha 
temple at Adaspur (C.12th century A.D.), at Niali, Madhavananda, 
Kakatpur, Visvamitra Asram, Tribenighat, Kenduli, Lataharan (all in 
Prachi Valley), Varahanath temple at Jajpur, Laksmi-Varaha temple at 
ALi in Cuttack district, at Mukunda Vidyadharpur near Alarnath temple 
at Sadha (in Keonjhar district) and in different other places are glaring 
examples of the prevalence of the cult in Orissa. 


The worship of Laksmi-Narayana was no less important. The images 
of this variety are assignable to the Ganga period. Laksmi-Narayana 


image at Chaurasi (12th century A.D.) is an excellent specimen of Orissan 
art. 


Seated in /alitasana on a double-petalled lotus Narayana holds a full 
blown lotus in his upper right hand, chakra in upper left, lowerleft touching 
the breast of Laksmi and the lower right in Varada. Laksmi embraces her 
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consort with her right hand and a lotus in the left. Below them are 
beautifully depicted the elephant and Garuda and several attendants in 
various poses. The images alongwith the pedestal are well-ornamented 
revealing the Ganga artistic grandeur and style par excellence. 


Another image of Laksmi- Narayana made of sand stone, but of the 
same pose as above is seen in the Laxmi-Narayana temple in the village 
Laxmisagar, Bhubaneswar. The tradition relates that the village 
Laxmisagara, originally a Brahmin. 


Sasana was established by Laxmi, one of the queens of Chodaganga 
Deva of Ganga dynasty. The figures in archaic style with nice ornamenta- 
tion bearing the trademark of Ganga style substantiate the historicity of 
the legend. There is another syncretic image of Laxmi-Narayana in the 
Matha of Thakurpatna (Prachi valley) having the same characteristic 
features as above. Our point of interest in this connection is that Orissa does 
not exhibit very many images of the cult, reasonably because the syncretic 
cult could not gain support of the people in a mass scale. 


The archaeological evidences andliterary data prove that Vaisnavism 
entered into Orissa from the South, North and West and was firmly rooted 
in the soil with the local tradition before the advent of the Gangas. I have 
discussed earlier that Saivism was deeply established in Orissa before the 
advent of Vaisnavism. Due to eclectic attitude of the Gangas and to the 
great influence of Saivism a sort of religious syncretism took place during 
this rule. The experiment to combine Saivism and Vaisnavism proved 
successful. Thus the syncretic cult of Hari-Hara is best exemplified in 
Lingaraja who is worshipped both as Visnu and Siva. The grand synthesis 
of different religious traditions with Vaisnavism at the apex led to the 
emergence of Jagannatha cult. 


The spread of Vaisnavism as the state religion under the Gangas led 
to the emergence of temples in honour of the cult deity Visnu. Of the many 
Visnu temples mention may be made of someimportant ones. The Madhava 
temple in the village Madhava on Prachi valley is an excellent temple with 
the presiding deity of Visnu of extra-ordinary beauty and glamour. The 
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Temple consists of a Vimana and a Jagamohan. The third adjunct known 
as Bhogamandap appears to be later adition. The Sikhara shows a lot of 
repair and covers much of its ancient beauty. Although it resembles 
Rajarani temple in style and proportions it is assignable to Ganga period. 
The Jagamohan is a temple of pidha order and is very impressive. The 
temple shows an admirable organisation of the surface like the temples of 
the Somavamsis. The figures on the outer surface are attractive and lively. 
The female figures here are marked by grace and elegence. The arrange- 
ment of the celestial, human and animal figures with flora and fauna is 
stylised giving a graphic picture of nice adjustment between the panels. 


The enshrined image of Madhava, a life-size lively figure bears the 
highest watermark of Orissan art. The elegant posture of the cult hero 
decked with profuse ornamentation beaming forth the celestial smile is so 
nicely carved out that a better execution in depicting the image as the 
supreme divine being is never possible. Similarly the image of Garuda 
facing the cult image from the Jagamohan is the best of its type in Orissa. 
Carved in chlorite stone in a classical pose with folded hands benignly 
bowing down before the lord, Garuda speaks of the accumulated experi- 
ences of the master artists for centuries. The association of the cult of 
Madhava with Durga is a peculiar feature of the temple marking a 
syncreticism of the two cults and revealing the eclecticism of the Ganga 
monarchs.2®& 


The image of Madhava in a newly built temple of Narsimhapur 
village of Prachi valley with Parsvadevatas of Narasimha, Varaha, 
Trivikrama is a four-armed Visnu with exquisite workmanship andis ina 
good state of preservation. To my mind this is the best preserved image in 
chlorite cist revealing the rich art traditions of the Gangas. Similar in 
Stature are the Visnu images in the Alrnath temple at Brahmagiri and in 
the Satyanarayana temple in the Jagannath temple precinct. 


The miraculous feats of Krisna connected all through his life history 
such as fighting and subjugating the demons and the Nagas, Indra, the 
King of the gods, uplifting the mountain Govardhana on tip of his finger, 
his dominion over the animal and vegetable worlds, his alliance with 
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sixteen thousand Gopis, fancilfully multiplying himself into similarnumber, 
his role as statesman, warrior and politician in the battle of Kuruskhetra, 
a prophet and the builder of a united Bharata Varsa, indicate his acme and 
superiority over the then existing cults and popularity in the general mass 
irrespective of castes and creed. The Bhakti cult centering round Krisna- 
Vasudeva, Visnu-Narayana inculcated essentially the monotheistic view 
which is clearly marked in the Mahabharat and in the Puranas®”, 


The sculptural representation of Krisna theme is marked from the 
7th/8th century A.D. though Krisna popularily known as Gopinath in 
Orissa appeared as cult here from the 12th century onwards. Of thé many 
sculptural depiction of Krisna theme I am inclined to indicate a few in a 
chronological order. Krisna’s feat of killing Putana in the temple of 
Simhanath (7th century A.D.), the Kalyadalana scene depicting Krisna 
dancing ferociously on the body of Kalya who with the queens is praying to 
God with folded hands in consternations flanked by Narada playing on his 
Bina preserved in the Orissa State Museum and another panel in the 
ruined temple of Manikesvar in the district of Cuttack (both belonging to 
the 7th century A.D.). Krishna's lifting of the mountain Gobardhan for 
sheltering the people from heavy storm and rain in the Chatesvar temple 
(1220 A.D.) another panel inthe Natamandap of Sri Jagannath temple, the 
scene of Stealing butter by the Krisna from the milk pot churning by the 
mother Yosada in the Lingaraj temple, Bhubaneswar, the panel of 
Vastraharana from Somanath temple of Vishnupur (preserved in the 
Orissa State Museum) and another panel from the same site illustrating 
Krisna lila in Astadalapadma are some of the sculptural art relating to 
Krisna theme indicating the impact of Krisna on the cultural life of the 
people. 


The cult of Gopinatha (adult Krisna), the eighth incarnation of Visnu, 
gained wide celebrity and popularity in sculptural representation (in 
Orissa) from the 12th century A.D., although there is profuse description 
of the image in the literature of earlier period. Here it may be mentioned 
that the numerous images of four-armed Visnu were widely current in 
Orissa from 9th-10th century A.D. Due to influence of Srimad Bhagavata 
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and Gitagovinda the cult of Gopinath and Krishna-Visnu (joint figure) 
became very popular in Orissa. The composite figure of Krisna and Visnu 
(III. No.4) with upper two hands in th4e pose of playing the flute, standing 
in tribhanga associated with Astagopis and cattle (the characteristic 
feature of Krisna) indicate the amalgamation of two cults at a time when 
Vaisnavism became the state-religion of Orissa. We have in Orissa four 
such images one in the collection of Orissa State Museum, two at Puri and 
the other at Jeypore in the district of Koraput. The four-armed life-size 
Krisna-Visnu image of Orissa State Museum (collected from Dharmasala 
of Cuttack district) holding Chakra in upperright and Sankha in upper left, 
lower two hands playing on a flute, standing in tribhanga pose associated 
with Kadamaba tree overhead forming a chhatra, Dasavatara figures in 
miniature forms. Naranarayana. Asta Gopis and cattle decked with Kirita- 
mukuta, banamala, waist ornaments, drapery in needle work fineness, is 
one of the finest specimens of the cult ever discovered from the State. The 
other Krisna-Visnu images contemporary to the above one bear more or 
less the same characteristic feature®, 


Hence I am of the opinion that the composite figure of Krisna-Visnu 
represents a trend of fusion or assimilation. Moreover, the cult of Visnu was 
further accentuated in association with characteristic features of Krisna. 
In the similar way we may mention the composite figures of Ardha- 
narisvara. Uma-Mahesvara, Laxmi-Narayana which represent the fusion 
of two cults. 


For popularisation of the cult several Gopinatha temples were 
erected in Orissa. It was during this time the construction of Gopinath 
temple at the outskirt of every Brahmin Sasana was considered enviable. 
In course of time many such temples are lost to oblivion leaving only the 
images now kept in the newly built temples or in the ransackled houses. 
The image of Gopinatha now popularly known as Khirachora Gopinath at 
Remuna near Balasore town was enshrined in a temple by Narasingha 
Deva II (1278-1307 A.D.). The Alarpur copper plate of Narasingh Deva II 
refers to the construction of 3 Gopinatha temples by the king in the village 
Hirapur and Sarakana in the district of Puri. Of the various Gopinatha 
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images and temples so far discovered mention may be made of Gopinatha 
temple at Kakudia on Daya valley (image lost), Gopinatha image in 
Dandamukundapur and Rathijema Sasanas, Sovanesvar temple at Alagum 
with an enshrined image of Gopinatha near Jajpur and another at Malatira 
near Bhadrak and the famous Sakhigopal image at Satyavadi. In addition 
to these the Orissa State Museum preserves five Gopinatha images, all in 
chlorite cist collected from the coastal area. Of these theimage of Dharmasala 
standing in Tribhanga (4’x2') associated with Kadamba tree at the top, 
Asthasakhis in four pairs, the flying Gandarvis and musicians, cattle, deer 
and ferocious tiger in the rampant pose and another life-size image 
(5'6"x3’2") from Puba Sasana of Puri district bearing the similar character- 
istics represent the flourishing art tradition of Orissa and the prevalence 
of the cult of Gopinath. 


The doctrine of devotion (Bhakti) inculcated through Krisna, the 
enshrinement of Gopinatha in the temples, the depiction of his miraculous 
feats in the sculptural panels, Krisna in music, dance, rituals, in folk and 
written literature and his final embodiment in the cult of Jagannatha, his 
unchallenged supremacy over other cults and his infinite capacity as a 
culture-hero overwhelm the religious firmament of Orissa as elsewhere in 
India. The many-faceted personality of Krisna is thus well-reflected in the 
cultural heritage of Orissa. This in short a sketch of religious development 
of Orissa. All the religious faiths are still current in syneretic form in the 
cultural life of Orissa. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES OF 
SRI JAGANNATH AND SRIKSHETRA 


Sri S. C. Mohapatra 


The greatest mystery that has baffled the scholars and religious 
protagonists through centuries is the cult of Jagannath. All the religions 
so far emerged in the process of history like Jainism, Buddhism, Tantricism 
and Saivism etc. have claimed the cult of Jagannath to be their own but 
paradoxically, it transcended all such religious doctrines lines and stood by 
its own speciality. It could not be conclusively established so far to which 
religion it represents. 


The cult of Jagannath constitutes an eclectic system which has 
assimilated and incorporated in its fold the influences of many religious 
creed and sects and become a unique converging point of divergent shades 
of Hindu religion. He is regarded as the complete manifestation of the Lord 
Supreme, Param Brahma, Vishnu or Narayana as contrasted with the 
otherincarnations of Vishnu or Narayana who were only partial revealations 
ofthe god-head. Balabhadra, Subhadra, Jagannath and Sudarsana 
installed in the inner sanctuary of the great shrine at Puri on a raised 
platform called Ratnavedi or throne of Jewels, do not approximate to any 
anthropomorphic Gods and Goddess of Hindu pentheon. 


The deities are fashioned only upto navel, the portion beneath is 
missing. Instead of proper arms with palms and fingers in different 
Mudras, the images of Balabhadra and Jagannath, have each two stumps 
horizontally emanating from the massive head. In the image of Subhadra, 
even this portion is missing making it a fully armless and legless deity. As 
regards Sudarsana, it is only a stump without any remote anthromorphic 
symptom. 


Sri Jagannath is identified as Vishnu, or Krishna. Lord Vishnu has 
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been depicted in Hindu religious texts as a very beautiful figure with yellow 
apparels having four hands with divine emblems of conch, mace, lotus and 
disc, adormed with clusters of pearl necklaces exceedingly dazzling as they 
move about and the mark of Srivatsa on his attractive breast; Krishna has 
been described as a charming cowherd boy, flute in hand, Radha by his side 
and surrounded by Gopis. But neither the figure of Sri Jagannath nor his 
other divine associates bear such a benign look to inspire the devotion of the 
worshippers. The face of Jagannath is black, the eyeballs disproportion- 
ately large, represented by patches of white paint, the pupils are black, the 
nose is a pointed snout, the mouth, a streak of red paint, curved upwards 
at the angles; there is no chin. In the words of a Western scholar, the whole 
is indeed a terrible object, terrible in its innate hideousness, yet more 
terrible in its connection with the surrounding circumstances ®, Thus the 
image of Jagannath does not confirm to the aesthetic sense of a worshipper 
to be meditated upon, nor does it correspond to the Dhyana in which the 
deity is conceived during the process of Puja. 


The combination of Sri Jagannath as Krishna, Balabhadra, Subhadra 
and Sudarsana is more peculiar and most uncommon in Hindu religious 
world. Krisna is always found worshipped with his beloved Radha, 
Balabhadra is believed to be an incarnation of Siva, Sesanage, Ananta i.e. 
limitless time eternity. Subhadra is the younger sister of Krisna & wife of 
Arjuna, the great hero of Mahabharat. Yoganidra with whom Krisna was 
exchanged was born at the same time with Balabhadra. 


Some scholars equate this Yoganidra with Subhadra. But both 
Balabhadra and Subhadra are of no religious importance and not objects 
of veneration by Hindu devotees. Even assigning the main Jagannath trio, 
the above religious status, fourth deity, Sudarsana remains unaccounted 
for such combination of deities is not only unique but incomprehensible. No 
convincing Justification underlying such combination of deities has been 
tendered by scholars so far. 


Lord Jagannath sits on Sri Jantra and worshipped in Vijamantra 
‘Klim’ which is also the Vijamantra of Sakti or Kali. In Tantrika texts like 
Mahanirvana of Tantra, Naradpancharatra and Goutamiya Kalpa etc. 
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Jagannath is described as Dakhina Kalika. The conceptual identification 
of Kali and Krishna finds physical manifestation of Hindu pantheon. 


Darubrahma, i.e Supreme God-head of wood is the other name of lord 
Jagannath. Stone and metal idols are usually being the objects of worship 
in Hindu religious system, Jagannath quadruple is carved out of Nim 
(Melia Zadiracta) which contains hard closed grains, susceptible to high 
polish and not liable to wrap or crack while bitter taste prevents ravages 
of worms and insects. Still the statues being of wood can not sustain 
themselves for a long time. Their periodical renovation thus becomes 
inevitable, which is called Navakalevara® meaning new body. This 
Navakalevara ritual or the total transformation of deities into a new frame 
is nowhere observed in Hindu world, though there is a scriptual prescrip- 
tion for the same®. 


The temple ritual system includes a period of fifteen days in a year 
known as ‘Anabasar”’ when the lords are supposed to suffer from fever. 
Excepting a special class of temple functionaries called Daitas, who are 
believed to be of aboriginal origin and kinsmen of the Lord, no other temple 
or priest or outsider is allowed to see them during the period. Such 
association of lord Jagannath with his aboriginal kinsmen to the suffering 
from fever is totally a strange feature nowhere seen in any Vaishnavite 
shrine. 


Lord Jagannath is regarded as Ganadevata or the God of the mass. 
The mass appeal of the cult and the popular acceptability is unique and 
unparallel in the Hindu system of idol worship. A Hindu worshipper 
believes that the deity, once consecrated in a temple, can only be touched 
by a special class of priests initiated for the purpose. 


Touch of any other person defiles the deity and entails an elaborate 
procedure of purification. But Sri Jagannath transcends all such textual 
injunctions by exposing Himself for mass contact and touch. Particularly 
during his famous car festival, the very fact of carrying the massive deities 
by trying them in silken ropes and pulling them by large number of temple 
functionaries from the temple to the cars on bare dusty ground is itself a 
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strange phenomenon nowhere else found. Sweeping of the cars by the king 
is another unique feature which indicates that nobody is greater than Him. 
The great Gajapati Maharaja plying the role of a sweeper, the lowest in the 
Hindu caste order exhibits the height of religious humanity and conforms 
to the implication of the word Jagannath, the only Lord of the Universe. Of 
course, taking the deities in ceremonial cars, is observed in the some major 
Hindu shrines in India but the manner of observance of nine days car 
festivals in Puriis definitely distinct and most uncommon. Lord Jagannath 
is more known to the outside world through His famous car festival. 


The most peculiar uniqueness of Jagannath lies in His Mahaprasad 
or the cooked holy foods offered to Him. In a caste ridden Hindu society, the 
Brahamana and priests are not allowed to take cooked food from the others. 
But paradoxically the Mahaprasad of the Lord is considered so sacred that 
even a staunch orthodox Brahman accepts it from the hands of a person 
belonging to the lowest in the caste order. While the foods offered to all 
other Hindu deities are called Prasad, the same offered to the Lord 
Jagannath is known as Mahaprasad since it undergoes six types of 
purifications’, before it reaches the common devotee. The peculiar hearth 
(chulla) in the kitchen of the Lord contains six openings symbolizing a 
(satkona Jantra). Nine earthen posts are placed at a time over such hearth 
representing a Navachakra jantra, believed to have been prescribe. 
according to the great tantrik text, Sarada Tilka. Such elaborate procedure 
is nowhere followed for consecration of food offerings to the deities in Hindu 
temples(5). Even portions of the earthen containers of Mahaprasad are 
taken to remotest corners of India by Hindu pilgrims with the belief that 
very presence of the same in the house dispels all evil spirits. 


Idol worship is an integral part of Hindu Religion. Agamas are 
described as the treatises of ceremonial rules dealing with such matters as 
the construction of the temples, installation of idols therein and conducts 
of their worship. They contain the description of the figure of idols of 
different faiths, i.e Saiva, Sakta, and Vaishnava. The worshippers of Shiva 
mainly follow Kanikagama, Karanagama, Makutagama and 
Supravedagama where as Vaishnavas follow Vaikhanasand the Pancharatra 
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Agama. The scholars have traced worship of the idols in Temple by Hindu 
even in the 4th or 5th century B. C, 


Three main cults of Hinduism, i.e Saiva, Sakta, and Vaishnava 
developed separately into distinct cults. There was keen rivalry between 
the worshippers of Vishnu and Shiva to such an extent that the Mahabharata 
and some of the Puranas endeavoured to inculcate a spirit of synthesis by 
impressing that there is no difference between the two deities. 


All the great Hindu shrines of India are dedicated to one presiding 
deity or with his consort, as the celebrated temple of Tirupati to Vishnu, 
Madurai to goddess Meenakshi, Ramesvaram to Siva, Guruvayur to 
Vishnu, Kashi Visvanath to Siva, Kamakhya to Goddess Durga etc. but 
peculiarly and paradoxically to the injunctions of Agamas, the Temple of 
Jagannath contains four presiding deities, worshipped in four different 
Mantras though seated on the same platform. 


The origin of the philosophy of the cult of Jagannath has so far baffled 
the scholars. Complicated process of religious and social interaction has 
made the cult more mystic. The scholars on the Jagannath culture have 
traced the traits of Tribalism, Jainism, Buddhism, Tantricism and 
Brahmanical Hinduism in the image of Lord Nrusimha by equating Him 
with the tribal deity Neel Madhava, Jeena, Buddha, Dakshina Kalika, 
Krisna and Vishnu. From the iconographic features, Eschmann has come 
to the conclusion that the Jagannath is Nrusimha. A close scrutiny of the 
Jagannath image betrays that head is an attempt to represent lion-head 
and its found eyes are the typical features of Nrusimha’s fury. 


But Jagannath remained above and beyond the conventional concep- 
tions of Hindu deities symbolizing all in one. In the words of famous 
Historian Willam Hunter. the worship of Jagannath aims at a catholicism 
which embraces every form of Indian belief and every Indian conception of 


the deity®, 
HINDU COMPLEX AT SRIKSHETRA 


Srikshetra of Puri or Jagannath Dham, as it is commonly said can 
verily be said to be a truthful replica of Indian culture. To understand this 
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culture, one has to have some idea of the History of this Land, which again 
is different from that of the other countries of the world. Indian history does 
not contain accounts of imperialistic aggressions or invasions into the 
territorial integrity of any nation. It is on other hand, a history of 
assimilation, a perfect adjustment to a specific environment which began 
thousand years before the period, historians earmark as the period of Indus 
valley civilization. Both Mahenjodaro and Harappa reveal that it is not an 
incipient civilization (that had to their creation ) but they had millions of 
human endeavour behind them. As Nehru felt, it was like some ancient 
palimpsest on which layer upon layer of thought had been inscribed and yet 
no succeeding layer had completely hidden or erased what hadbeen written 
previously. But theculture that grew up here and thatishinted at by Nehru 
was not an anthropomorphic entity but perfect synthesis and adjustment 
of diverse racial culture.If one cares to analyse further he would find out 
that is a curious mixture of free thought and orthodoxy. Nevertheless, it is 
in the inner creativity of the people belonging to this country and their 
strong religious and spiritual faith that led to the growth of a dynamic 
Indian culture based on tolerance. 


A person trying to understand the basis of Hindu culture can very well 
study the history of Srikshetra with its innumerable temples, Mathas and 
Ashramas and however, tantalising they may appear outwardly, they at 
long last espouse the essence of Indian culture which is basically a 
harmonious blending diverse thoughts and philosophies, not a synthesis 
but a perfect agreement, each maintainingits own peculiar phenomena yet 
forming into one Indivisible whole named India. This Indianness is an 
emotional experience which breeds and developes a queer felling of 
oneness. 


Jainism and Buddhism the latter being more ancient that the fortune 
and basically approved the precepts of the Vedas. On the other hand, the 
Hindus were the believers in the Vedas from which the Brahmin religion 
had its impetus. The Vedas were before casted as Mantras (prayers etc.) 
and Brahmans (ritual etc.) and the Brahmanic religion started thriving on 
the tenets of the Vedas. the historians believe that Rishabhadeva or 
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Rishabha, traditionally known as the founder of the Jainism is inseparably 
associated with the cultural history of ancient Orissa. The Hatigumpha 
inscription has a reference on the image of Kalinga Jina being carried away 
from the Orissa by King belonging to the Nanda dynasty. Where that was 
the image of Sitalnath, the tenth Tirthankara ( Jaina preceptor ) or none 
but the Rishava the first one, is a matter of controversy. But the fact 
remains that gospel of Jainism was preached extensively in Orissa and it 
was all time high during the reign of Kharavela in the 1st century B. C. 
Stone inscriptions and sculpture speak galore about this impact and finally 
of the trinity of the cult. 


That there had been a cross-cultural interaction between the resident 
non-Aryans of India and the immigrant Arryans is a foregone conclusion. 
It is that cross-cultural interaction which precisely gave a peculiar shape 
to the India culture. The appearances of the Indian residing in the foothills 
of the Himalayas, their living in the person’s pygmalion pointis the Nicober 
island (for that is the souther-most tip of the Indian sub-content ) their 
language, food and dress, art and music so also architecture all point out 
unmistakably to this grand fusion of subcultures into big one. When we 
concentrate our attention on Sri Kshetra, we perceive immediately that it 
enshrines within its limited boundaries a fusion of various faiths, tradi- 
tions, sub-cultures to give it to most acceptable shape of replica of Indian 
culture. A study of the Jagannath cult and a survey of Srikshetra gives us 
this idea of strength. 


Starting from Lord Jagannath Himself, the history has it that He is 
a tribal deity, adorned by the Savaras as a symbol of Narayana. Another 
legend claims Him to be Nilamadhava, an image of Narayana made of blue 
stone and worshiped by the aboriginals. He was brought to Nilagiri (blue 
Mountain) or Nilachala and installed there as Jagannath in company with 
Balaram and Subhadra. The images made of wood are also claimed to have 
their distinct linkage with the aboriginal system of worshipping wooden 
poles and to capit all - the Daitapatis, who have a fair share responsibilities 
to perform rituals of the temple, are claimed to be the descendants of 
aboriginals or hill tribes of Orissa. So we may safely claim that the 
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beginning of the cultural history of Srikshetra is found in the fusion of 
Hindu and Tribal cultures. This has been accepted as a facet of our proud 
heritage. The three deities came to be claimed as the symbols of Samyak 
darshan, Samyak Jnana and Samyak Charita usually regarded as Triratna 
(of the Jains cult ) an assimilation of which leads to moksha (salvation) or 
the ultimate bliss. 


Growth of Buddhism in Indiais also animportant phenomenon since 
sixth century B. C. and is considered welding much impetus to the 
intellectual movement of the contemporary period. Some of the Indian 
historians consider Buddha to be a great social reformer while others lend 
to attach some importance to his humanitarian approach. However 
Buddhism also grew up enormously and transcended the geopolitical 
boundaries of India. 


‘Chandashoka’ (Ashoka the violent or fierce) was turned into 
‘Dharmashoka’ (Ashok the religious) in 261 B. C. After the blood bath he 
had in Kalinga Yudhha (war) and ultimately the Maurya empire declined 
after Ashoka. this Kalinga war is the turning point in the Indian history 
as the venquished Kalinga conquered her victor. The holocaust witnessed 
by the emperor Ashoka left an indelible mark on his emotive sense and he 
accepted Buddhism and followed the same throughout his life thereafter. 
Although historians differ in their opinion if Kalinga was the turning point 
in life of Ashoka but there is no doubt that this is one of the reasons which 
turned - Chandashoka to Dharmashoka. His special Rock ediots, inscribed 
at Dhauli and Jaugarh say “ All men are my children. Just as for my 
children I desire that they are united with all welfare and happiness of this 
world and of the next precisely do I desire if for all men “. 


Some scholars have come forward to stake a claim on the Trinity on 
behalf of Buddhism. According to them Jagannath, Balaram and Subhadra 
stand for Buddham (of the enlightened) Dharmam (the religion) and 
Sangham ( of the organisation). It is well known that the Buddhists do have 
strong allegiance to these three aspects of their religion which comprise 
Buddhism. The Hindus have also put a seat of recognition on their claim 
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by accepting Jagannath as the symbol of Buddha. That Srikshetra does not 
recognise differences of caste and creed is the focal point on which the 
Buddhists base their claims. The caste system as it is commonly known is 
a basic idea of Hinduism. Without going into the claims and counter claims 
of the scholars we have noticed a fair amount of cross cultural cohesion in 
the growth and development of Jagannath culture. 


Lord Jagannath is worshipped as Vishnu or Narayana or Krishna 
and simultaneously regarded as the Bhairava (Siva, the formidable) with 
Vimala (the Bhairavi or the consort of Siva) installed near the temple. So 
ultimately we find a fusion of Saivism, Saktism, Vaishnavism of the Hindu 
religion with Jainism and Buddhism in the culture of Jagannath and the 
cultural tradition so reverently held together in Srikshetra. 


History holds that Guru Nanak (1469-1539), the founder of the 
Sikhism in india travelled extensivelv through the length and breadth of 
India. He paid a visit to Puri with two of his disciples Bala and Manda. (The 
former a Hindu and later a Muslim ) and stayed here for same days. His 
disciples dug a hole in the sea-beach in quest of portable water for the use 
of their Guru. On being considered holy, subsequently, it was converted 
intoa well anda Gurudwara was erected in memory of Nanak and Grantha 
sahib the sacred book of religion of the Sikii2 placed there for reciting 
hymns from it (Sabad path). 


Muslim invasions into the Hindu Kingdom of Orissa started in 13th 
century A.D. with their strong base in the adjoining province of Bengal. 
Those invasions were repulsed with intermittent spells of defeat on the 
part of the contemporary ruling Kings of Orissa. This kind of attacks and 
counter-attacks continued up to 16th century when finally in 1968 A. D. 
Orissa came under the Muslim rule. The impact of Muslim rule cannot be 
felt so much in the Puri district although it is felt to have left permanent 
testimony in the district of Cuttack in the form of the Muslim monuments 
and burial grounds. Although Srikshetra does not contain any such 
monument it can boast of the burial ground of Salabega, Muslim yet a great 
devote of Lord Jagannath and the composer of hymns for the Lord.Haridas, 
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(C.1450-1530) a Muslim disciple of sri Chitanya is more know as Javan 
Haridas (Haridas the Muslim). He died in Srikshetra and his mortal 
remains were burried in the sea-shore by Sri Chaitanya himself. 


At the outset we have mentioned that Srikshetra represents the 
essence of Indian culture, Unity in diversity. So long we have tried to 
present legendary so also historical facts to prove our contentions that 
Srikshetra for its unique cross-cultural phenomenon and the fact is 
unchallengeable that Lord Jagannath is symbol of diverse concept and 
ideologies in regard to God and religions. With its origin as a tribal deity 
in hoary past, Jagannath plays a multifaceted role of Vishnu and Shiva on 
one hand and the trinity as the symbol of Jainism and Buddhism on the 
other. Even the Muslims like Salabega and Haridas offered Him prayers 
for their salvations. It has to be with Lord Jagannath in the center stage 
of defied a simplistic or for that matter a dogmatic definition. And 
moreover, the shrine known as Srikshetra is a place with the monasteries 
performing diverse rites according to their ideology. It is the most liberal 
outlook of the contemporary king of the Khurda or the Raja of Puri who 
granted pieces of land to the founders of these monasteries. 


Historically Govardhan pitha of the Sankaracharya sect seems to be 
the oldest of the monasteries in Puri established by one of his disciples. 
Sankaracharya preached Advaita Philosophy. But nevertheless, Srikshetra 
can boast of monasteries belonging to the sects preaching Duvaitavad, 
Duvaita, Daitavad, Vishista dvaitavad so on and so forth, So there are 
monasteries belonging to Ramanuja sect, Nimbarka sect, Foudia Vaishnav 
sect, and the list is endless. Some other monasteries are their which preach 
slightly different religious philosophy besides the eminents ones men- 
tioned above. They follow different rituals and way of life also. Kalitilak 
math, Balabhadri Akhda, Bada Oriya math, Ramakrishna Mission Ashram 
and the best of the others belong to this category. Outwardly they may be 
having different religious philosophies and different missions to perform, 
but this can be said for certain that all these institutions have been taking 
part in the temple rituals on a routine basis for centuries past. So it can be 


said that other organisations are now ingrained in the infrastructure of 
Srikshetra. 
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hundreds of sevakas, their supervisors and top administrators, the 
total picture is almost incomprehensible. But the aspect one can gain out 
of whole discussion is that Srikshetra stands out uniquely and preemi- 
nently as replica of Indian History and Culture. Where it is a Shaiva 
kshetra or a Vishnutirtha is entirely out of context and not in conformity 
with the philosophy that has grown up here the centuries past with the 
Lord Jagannath as the pivotal force. The only consideration prevails here 
is that everything belongs to Him and He belongs to everybody. Every 
organisation or even every dwelling house of common people and the palace 
of king as well. Nothing in the Srikshetra the holy concourse, can be 
conceived of without Purusottam or Lord Jagannath as the king of Puri. He 
is the great synthesizing force behind the entire gamut of Snikshetra and 
therefore, it has assumed a stature which can unimistakably claim as a 
faithful replica of India. 


REFERENCES 
1. Smith David B. Report on Pilgrimage to Jagannath (Calcutta) 1868 P.62. 
2. The ‘Navakalevara’ Ceremony is observed in the extra Lunar month of 


Asadha (appr. the month of July ). A lunar month is counted as consisting 
of 29.5 days whereas a solar month is counted as appr. 30.44 days (365.25). 
To make up for this difference of about 0.9 day of every month a full extra 
lunar month is added to the year in 32 months 16 days, 1 hour and 36 
minutes. As such double Asadha may occur after 8.11 or 19 years. 


3. Bhuban Prakasa mentions four types of images. Viz 


(1) painted images (rekha) (2) Wooden images (daru) (3) Metal images 
(dhatu)(4) stone or Jewel images (shila or mani) these images are to be 
renewed at an interval of one twelve, one thousand and then thousands 
years respectively. Some texts add more variety of images which is most 
short-lived. It is clay image (mrunmayi pratima) which would be renewed 
every month. 


4. These purifications consist of cooking by goddess Mahalaxmi in a kitchen 
where the sacred fire know as Vaishnavagmni set through a process of Yajna 
known as Rosha home. Offerings in golden and earthen pots are carried 
through the west faced temple of Agnisuar, Shiva who is believed to 
sanctify all impurities in the cooked materials. Offering of such cooked food 
are made in place called pokharia within a space damarcated by mixed 
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powder of dry rice and chalk (Muruja) symbolishing sriyantra. Attraction 
of Lords attentions to the Naivedya done by 12 lettered Nrusimhatapaswini 
mantra after worshipping in 18 lettered Gopal mantra. 

Be offering of the same to Goddess Vimala in Bhairavi chakra Residual 
offering (Bali) to 8 Sacred souls (atha Satwikas) i.e Viswakesans, Su 
Prahlada, Hanumana, Narada, Bainateya, Devala and Indradyumna. 
Kane P.V. History of Dharma sastras-Vol.II, part, II P.710 

Vishnu while granting the prayer of sage Markandeya for installation of 
a Siva Linga declared in the following stanza that there is no distinction 
between Siva and Vishnu of Brahma Purana. Yo rudrah sa svayam vishnuh 
yo vishnuh samahesvarah ubhayor entaram nasti pavanaksayor iva - 
Brahma purana 56.70. 

Eschman A (et al) the Cult of Jagannath and the Regional Tradition of 
Orissa. New Delhi 1978 P.116. 


Hunter William, History of Orissa P.87. 
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MAHIMA DHARMA IN ORISSA 


Prof. S. Nath 


The holy land of Orissa with antiquities from the past has hoisted the 
Mahima Dharma since its emergence in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. It has from prehistoric times witnessed the rise and spread of 
Jainism, Buddhism, Vaishnavism, Saivism, Sakti worship etc. Even 
Christianity, Islam etc. have made themselves felt in the lives of the 
concerned devotees. Shankar, Ramanuja, Nanaka and other luminaries in 
religious thought and practice have been drawn to Puri from the north and 
south. The Jagannath cult has, by and large, been accepted as a socio- 
cultural and religious movement in Orissa. That apart, many minor cults 
including the worship of deities, idols and symbols are also followed. Many 
rulers including illustrious IKKharavela and elites supported the the spread 
of religions other than their own. History records that ‘chandashoka’ 
became ‘Dhrmashok’ after the battle of Kalinga. Thus there has been in 
Orissa, a liberal, tolerant and cosmopolitan approach to religious practices. 
This is a glory, unique to Orissa, supported by Kapila Samhita in the 
following words. 


Varsanam Bharata sresthah 
Desanam Utkala srutah 
Utkalasya samam desah 
Desanasti mahitale 


This means that among the continents (Varshas) that of Bharat 
among the countries (Deshas), that of Utkal are the noblest and nowhere 
in the world, there is a country like Utkal. The Brahma Purana also 
glorifies that 


Tatraste Bharatavarse daksinodhi samisthitah 
Udradesa itikhytah svargamoksapradayaka. 
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In India there exists Udra Desha i.e Orissa reputed for showing 
heavenly bliss and salvation. Kalinga and Utkal stand for excellence in art, 
literature, sculpture, music, dance etc. It is said that “ Sahasika Kalingah”, 
Brave are the people of Orissa. 


In such a situation it may be seen that Mahima Dhrama, a monothe- 
istic trend, marking the revival of the prehistoric Sanatan Dharma, the 
Vedantic thrust emerged in Orissa. Orissa became an independent state on 
the first April, 1936, Exactly 110 years ago and immediately 23 years after 
Orissa fell into the hands of the British i.e 1803 A.D. Mahima Swami, the 
founder of the Mahima Dharma revealed himself of his own accord at Puri 
in 1826. This is significant in the sense that the cultural revolution 
originated through a religious movement (i) helped the process of the 
formation of the separate province on self-identification and development 
of self-confidence and (ii) kept on the freedom struggle already started by 
the paikas and Kondhas alive leading to the independence of the country 
during 1947. i.e 11 years after the province being formed as a separate 
entity. Orissa faced the worst-hit famine of 1866 with incalculable loss of 
human life and property. The worst victim were the children and the 
woman. The calamity occured in an area of the Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
province whose seat of administration was Calcutta, cut off from the place 
of occurence and the administrators were alienated from the affected 
people. The feudal rulers and land-lords were divided among - themselves, 
each working for his self-supremacy. surrounded by flatterers, witch-craft 
and priest-craft with complete indifference to the good of the people whom 
they governed in their jurisdiction. On the other hand, the people were left 
to despondency, fatalism, superstition and obscurantism under exploita- 
tion and torture. In such a critical juncture, Mahima swami, like wind, had 
a hectic tour of inaccessible affected areas even infested with wild animals. 
The few words, He spoke, were confidence-inspiring, hope-generating. The 
people felt “ Aham Bramhasmi “ ( I am Brahma ). The women were given 
the right to religion of which they were deprived of almost till the time. The 
children were given nutritious food through indigenous commodities such 
as flattened rice (Chuda), molasses, ghee, curd, honey locally available 
fruits, known as Balyalila, an innovation, initiated exclusively for children 
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to save them. There is no distinction of caste, creed, sex, high and low, rich 
and poor, touchable and un-touchable. Mahima Swami had emphasis on 
the inward expression. All external forms and formalities, rites and rituals 
in life and worship were done away with and thus He was accepted by the 
simple people living in nature, away from anything artificial. Purity, truth, 
non-violence, simplicity, self-control and self-help in thought, speech, and 
action were given priority. That was indeed the common man's way of 
behaving, thinking and doing and hence Mahima Swami was accepted as 
the father and mother, the creator, the saviour and the ultimate rest. 


The creatoris one all the world over. The creations, both animate and 
inanimate, large and small are therefore one. Differences in physical 
features of the land, climate, language, food, dress, habits etc. cannot make 
the creation different. Human life in the universe is one asit originates from 
the One. This vedantic thrust was revived by Mahima Swami and so his 
emphasis was on humanism and He had the human approach to all 
problems of life in the entire universe. This marked a departure from the 
mechanical, materialistic and money-minded emphasis, carried forward 
with greater intensity from time to time till Mahima Swamit’s appearance, 
and'even to-day. So radical revolutionary but human was his approach that 
according to Him, entry into. the normal structure of worship and taking 
prasad of gads, goddesses were forbidden. On the other hand, He suggested 
as an alternative a clean pure place on the earth on which the family of men 
and women would assemble under the sky with eyes raised higher towards 
the Mahasunya, the aboard of Mahabrahma Mahima alekhs to offer Saran 
Darshan. The entire world of devotees would come together and even there 
would be place left for others. It would be an occasion to pray for the welfare 
of Jagat Vagat (world of devotes and people)who are born and yet to be born, 
the animate and in-animate, the seen and un-seen. 


Thus a series of welfare activities at the behest of Mahima Swami 
were undertaken perhaps for the first time in history with a view to 
achieving the total well-being of individuals leading to a progressive and 
prosperous society. Biswanath Baba makes a detailed discussion in the 
history of the Mahima Dharma. A few of them have been put in a tabular 
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form in Mahima Dharma Dhara. That is reproduced below. 


Title 


1. Grant 
of 
eye-sight 


2. Life to 
the 
dead 


Beneficiary 


(a) Bhima Bhoi 


(b) A blind 
person 


(a) A boy 


(b) A boy 


(c) A Brahman 
woman 


(d) A young 
Bullock 


Where and with what Page(s) 
consequences 


Gramadiha Kankanapada 53-56 
(Rairakhol) Brahma Jnana 
Bhakliterature in the 

spoken language and the 

first lay-disciple literature 

from a tribal community 
available to the world of 
literature and devotion 


Khamari Nuagaon, 129-130 
Gurudijhatia a born 

blind man gets eyesight. 
Haladidiha Tungi in 123-124 
Dhenkanal Guru Ajna 

is more effective than 

astrological findings. 


Haladidiha Tungi, 165 
A devotee’s son gets 

back life and the devotion to 
Mahima Mahabrahma 
strengthened. 


Saradeipur Tung, 228-229 
A couple of Jajpur 

returning from Kapilas died 

of cholera. Mahima alone is 

Life and life-giving. 

Daitary Samantaroy, a 113-114 
cultivator of Bargarh 

lost the bullock because of 
smallpox. As in(c) the 

supersitious practices are not 
restored to. 
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3. Rescue 


4. Barr- 
enness 
removed 


(a) An old beggar The old man with his 114-116 
Brahmin from only son, a young boy 


the clutches 
of the tiger 


(b) A cowherd 


(a) Becoming 
milch cow 


(b) A woman 
being blessed 
with a sop 


faces a tiger with 

mouth wide open in a 

dense jungle around 
Damana. He surrenders 
wholly to Sunya Prabhu 
Mahima who in the Damana 
Tungi suddenly says “Get out 
oh tiger. There is small child. 
The old man is helpless” He 
is Sharanrankhana. 


Destiny, i.e. what is lotted 127-129 
cannot be blotted is inevita- 
ble. But Bhakti to 


Paramatma can prove it 
otherwise. The milkman’s 
son experiences this. The 
place of halt of Swami was 
Gurudijhatia. 


Milkman Jayaram 120-121 
becomes a devote. 

Guru Mahima Gosain 

at Patrapada on His 

way to Khandagiri caused 

the production of milk. 


Guru Swami's blessings 165-166 
can make the impossible 

possible. Devotee 

Balunki Behera aged sixty 

years and his wife barren 

upto 50 years of age at 

Athagarh area were blessed 

with a son. 
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5. Supply of 
rink 
water for 
the thirsty 
and the 
growth of 
plants 


6. Cholera 
being 
cured 


7. Causing 
relief 
against 
acute heat 
and drought 


Mahima Dharma in Orissa 


Near Sapanpur, on the 76 
top of the hill, Karunamaya 
Pravu Mahima identified 
water source for the 

thirsty labourers who 
collected forest products 

and fuel. The animals and the 
forest flourished. 


In Oranda Cholera having 151-158 
taken a huge toll of life 

was cured. Guru Ajna 

for Thira Torani Dahi was the 
remedy. The idolatrous super- 
stition was given a set back 

and Satya Dharma was 


established. 

(a) Khamari Nuagaon 157 
experienced excessive and 
unbearable heat. and 158 
(b) Gobara (Athagarh) 


drought leading to crops 
being burnt. All powerful 
Guru's behest was 
enough to set it mght. 


The seven channels of munificence and the thirteen beneficiaries, 
cited above are just illustrative. They cover neither what is collected by 
Biswanath Baba nor the entire span of his self-willed revelation on earth. 
However, they all speak of his humanitarian outlook towards life and living 
beings and humanistic approach to world problems. The humanitarian 
passion and concern generated by Mahima Mahapravu have engulfed the 
mankind all over and in the meantime science has come up to tackle the 
problems to make life on earth peaceful, co-operative and non-exploitative. 
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It has helped production to ensure a productive world order towards 
spiritual goals. For this purpose, He put emphasis in the rural community 
with particular reference to the agriculturists, cultivators, artisans, 
milkmen and others. Even He wanted everybody to realise the dignity of 
labour and to remain dutiful and aware of the spiritual values. 
(Stutichintamani, Boli 91). Thus it may be seen that Guru Gosain, the Lord 
of the universe, while recognising the importance of and providing for 
meeting the basic human needs for everybody such as food, clothing and 
shelter, helps realise the supreme need of realising Brahma, within and 
without through one’s own effort. 


In Chapter (1) on Mahima’s message for man-kind (Mahima Dharma 
Dhara pp. 1-30), and also in Chapter (2) on Mahima Swami; Life and 
Teaching pp. 31-50 it has been analysed that the Mahima movement is a 
part of the nineteenth century renaissance movement to bring relief to the 
most neglected, poor and down-trodden. The problems facing the universe 
even to-day such as ecological balance, gender equality, extremism, loss of 
eternal values, tolerance, one-ness of minkind etc. were visualised in the 
mid-nineenth century as threat to the existence of mankind. As perceived 
and sung by the devotees he was truly self-revealed and self-enlightened. 
Again, as Bhima Bhoi, the first tribal poet devotee, blind from birth sings. 
He was without the stages of life such as childhood, youth old age etc. He 
hailed down, of his own accord from the Maha Sunya and remained 
invisible though visible. He was Maha Brahma Mahima Alekha. 


It is further supported when we study how he remained for ages 
together on the Himalayas as a Gupta Sanyas living on air only and 
thereafter travelling across the various parts of India. He suddenly 
revealed Himself as pointed out earlier to the common people at Pun. He 
was then known as Dhulia Goasain as he remained on dust. He spoke just 
a few soft and sweet words, thereby made himself one among the crowd. It 
is said and known in the history that he, on invitation, addressed the Mukti 
Mandap Sabha and established Bisuddha, Advait Brahma-Vad. After 
remaining in Amtayoga Samadhi in the then Arka Cave for sometime he 
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travelled to historic Khandagiri, Udayagiri, Dhauligiri and Nilagini, 
adjoining the modern capital city of Bhubaneswar. Just within walking 
distance, there is the Padapadma Mundi, near Andharua village where, as 
both tradition and history testify he put his foot to walk over to the top of 
the Kapilas Hills in Dhenkanal. During the twelve years he lived on water 
only, and was known as Nirahari Gosain. The well near the Khandagiri 
Mahima Ashrama at the foot of the hills hear testimony to this. Some say 
the Bara (Bata) tree inside the Ashrama bears evidence. During his 
Atmayoga Samadhi on the Khandagiri Hills he denounced the witch-craft 
and discarded its place in Brahman Gyana Bhakti. 


He set foot on Kapilas Hills, mentioned above during 1838, after 
touching Cuttack City. On the Kapilas Hills, he stayed for 24 years, the first 
period of twelve years he lived on fruits only (Phalahari Gosain) and the 
subsequent period of twelve years on milk only (Khirahari Gosain). One 
tribal Sadananda by name realising that Mahima Swami was Jagat Guru 
Prabhu Paramatma continued to supply fruits from the local forest. 
Bhagirathi Mahendra Bahadur, Raja Saheb of Dhenkanal became disciple 
of Mahima Gosain and arranged for the supply of milk every morning 
Brahma Muhurta in new earthen pots. 


Mahima Swami’s mission was to revive Abadhut Sanyasashrma. He 
himself was the example and He is held as the Guru, Anadi, Abyakta, 
Anaroopa Guru and the only Guru in the Mahima Dharma. Siddha 
Govinda Das Baba on initiation by this Great Guru during the period 
1838-1850 was the first disciple and headed the first line in the Mahima 
order. After the second line which came to a close with the Ghata Tyaga of 
Brahmabadhuta Biswanatha Baba during 1992, we have now the third 
line in the Mahima order active for the spread of the faith. This is the Para 
Sanyasa order and at the same time, we have Upper Sanyasa order and the 
Tyagis. They alongwith the Gruhasthas constitute the Mahima order 
distinguishable in their internal and external Brahma Saddhana. 
Biswanatha Baba is unique in His whole life and lives behind his 
monumental works as solid rock on which Mahima Dharma stands. He has 
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codified the rules and regulations for the Mahima Dharma Samaja and 
they are given below in English. 


(i) This world fo names and forms originates from Param Brahma. 
Due to this supreme consciousness the apparent world becomes conscious. 
He is the cause and saviour of every creation. This should always be kept 
awakened in everybody’s heart. 


(ii) Heis the one unwritten (Alekha), absolute lord who is to be 
surrendered by Mahima devotees. This should always be kept alive in every 
body’s heart. 


(iii) Brahma is Satchidananda-Swaroop, Alekha, Aroop (formless), 
Adrushya, Anirdeshya, Anakhsar,Abyakta, Anama, Adeha, Nirupaddhi, 
Nirbikalpa, Satchinamaya, Niranjana, Nirbikara, Bibhu, Parameshwar, 
Dayamayaand Sarbataryami. He is the giver of knowledge and devotion. 
Heis unattached every where and He always wishes well of every body. 
All these should be kept awakened in every body. 


(iv) At the Abhaya Pada of Alekha Paramabrahma, every Mahima 
devotee should surrender his Pinda and Prana in thought, speech and 
action. He should always recite the name of Alekha Paramabrahma on 
surrendering every activity to the Absolute Lord. 


(v) Worship of idols and gods and goddesses, going on pilgrimage 
and taking fast etc. are forbidden. 


(vi) Brahma Sarana Darshna is to be performed daily with pure 
thought on finishing bath and the morning ablutions before Brahma 
Muhurta. 


(vii) Mahima devotees should keep the company of the holy and the 
pure, perform honest activities and thus avoid the company of the unholy 
and the dishonest. | 

(viii) The six enemies such as lust, anger, greed, attachment, 
addiction, jealousy are to be kept under control. 
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(ix) The holy scriptures are to be studied and all un-holy texts are 
to be avoided. 


(x) There should be no attachment towards enjoyment of other wife 
and violence of animals. Non-violence should always to resorted to. 


(xi) Impure food and commodities earmarked for the gods and 
goddesses are to be given up. Food is to be taken in the day-time and 
night-meals after sun-set are forbidden. 


(xii) Truth,peace, kindness, forgiveness, simplicity are always to be 
practised. Flasehood, arrogance and duplicity are to be shun. 


(xiii) Feeling of greatness on account of caste, materialistic craze 
and possessions are to be given up. 


(xiv) Initiation to Mahima Dharma is to be performed with the 
instructions of Brahma-Nistha Sanyasi Siddha Sadhu Gurujana. 


(xv) Geru-dyed Kaupin /Kapada is to be put on and not anything 
gold, silver etc. for external show. 


(xvi) The Brahmanistha lay-disciple should spend time in the 
service of Sannyasi, Sadhu and Atithi. He should not be greedy of others’ 
property. 


(xvii) One should have equanimity in weal and woe. If there is any 
sorrow, he should give up repentance and pray to the Almighty Lord. 


(xviii) One should not deviate from the Mahima way of life on any 
account. 


(xix) One should always mind for the welfare of the world and for the 
improvement of Guru Mahimagadi and Mahima Dharma Samaj. He 
should spend in noble ways and never ignoble ways. 


(xx) One should practice fellow-felling and compassion for the 
concentration of the heart. 


(xxi) The lay-disciple should live in celibacy (Brahmacharya) and 
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have in married life intercourse with his wife leaving the menstrual cycle 
period. He should treat other's wife as his mother. 


(xxi) One should remain indifferent to worldly (mundane) affairs 
and surrender his chitta at the feet of Param Brahma and thus carry on 
his duties, completely free from desires. 


(xxiii) One should refrain from gambling, idle activities including 
sex-irritating funs and discussions based on falsehood. Also he should have 
no practices and bhajans other than those centering round Brahma. 


(xxiv) On witnessing the transitory worldly events, everybody should 
keep himself engaged in eternal knowledge about the soul and have 
repeated discussions on eternal values. 


(xxv) Those who have renounced the world (Tyagi) should observe 
the above rules and should not indulge in matters relating to the woman 
and money and even touch them. 


(xxvi) Initiation into the Abdhutashrama (Sanyas) should be held in 
Gurugadi Gurudwar as directed. 


(xxvii) All the Sannyas Dharmanitis should, as prescribed, be 
observed and no deviation should on any account be allowed. 


(xxviii) None of the Sadhu Sannyasis of Mahima Dharma should 
occupy land and property at any place in their own name or trade and 
occupation can never be resorted to. 


(xxix) No one should have at any place any Ashrama established as 
personal property and thus should not publicise one’s own personal name 
and fame. 


(xox) Every Sannyasi should dedicate himself to the practice and 
spread of Mahima Dharma and live on food offered by the lay-disciples. He 
should address the men and women of the world respectively as Tat and 
Mat (father and mother). 
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(xooxri) Not a single moment should be spent in other worldly affairs 
without Brahma-Smaran and Bhajan. 


(xrooxui) For the good of mankind, the Sadhu-Sannyasis should travel 
on foot from one village to another (on the principle of one night-halt in a 
village and one meal in a family) and spread the tenets and instructions 
of Satya Sanatan Mahima Dharma. 


The Bhajans, Stutis, Yananas, Gita etc. composed by Bhima Bhoi 
referred to earlier are the earliest source in Mahima Dharma literature. As 
codification on systematic lines was wanting Biswanath Baba was sent by 
Prabhu Param Brahma (as imagined by the devotees) to fulfil the want. 
However, had not the Kondha boy blind from his birth been sent to the 
world, (i) the early source of Nirguna devotional literature would have been 
wanting, (ii) the poetic talent of Bhima Bhoi from almost his birth would 
not have been, to the wonder of the world, seen in him, (11) he would not 
have been showered with Mahima Swami’s blessings to compose Bhajanas 
etc. exclusively as the monopoly due to Swami’s order and (iv) his matrugarva 
Brahmajnananam would have remained dormant. He was made so 
talented that four Brahmin scribes were sent by Mahima Swami to take 
dictation of four Bhajans at a time. This too proves that even with a tribal 
poet there is no caste distinction in Brahma Bhakti. This is almost rare in 
the whole world. Parapara Sannyasis now are floodding the Nirguna 
Bhakti Sahitya. The Tyagis and the Gruhis are not lagging behind. 
However, among the varied compositions, the Pauranic style of Abadhut 
Kshetrabasi Baba of the third line, indicated above has added a new 
dimension. 


Mahima Dharma, as clarified earlier, emerged in Orissa for the first 
time. It has its relevance for the mankind. From Jagannath Dham to 
Joranda in Dhenkanal, Mahima Swami travelled all around and is 
ultimately the Mahimasagar, all pervading, omnipresent and omniscient. 
As Guru Swami was without bodily form, He had no birth, death or 
Siddhiprapti etc. As such days are not observed by the devotees who work 
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establishing brahmaloka. The Mahima movement is the glory of Orissa 
with indigenous background. Hence, it is the unique movement in Orissa. 
(Orissar Mahima Dharma). But it has by now crossed the frontiers of Orissa 
and has been an all-India movement. Scholars from India and abroad have 
been drawn toit. Intellectuals and researchers in the state and outside are 
making studies. Here Biswanath Baba’s contribution is great. 


Further, Mahima Swami leaves behind no memoir, memento or 
monuments of His Mahanityakhela. Even he has written no records of his 
itinerary instruction or Ajna (commandments). Though himself the wisest, 
Poorna Brahma, he did not tough ink, pen and paper. Perhaps one of the 
reasons would be that they are likely to lead to formal worship. Again 
Ananta and Anadi would be confined to a spot or symbol. From history, 
we know that Joranda (Dhenkanal), Jaka (Kamakshyanagar), Malabihar- 
pur (Banki), Angarbandha (Angul), Damana (Bhubaneswar),, Khuntini 
(Athagarh) are some of the important places, worthy of mention as places 
of Mahanityakhela. 


In addition to Joranda, the principal seat ofthe church, the Ashramas 
and Tungis now quite active are those at Khandagiri, Chandanichouk etc. 
Libraries have been started, in addition to and on the lines of the 
Granthakosh Samiti at Joranda, in Chandanichouk, Khandagiri, 
Bilamugabari, Patrapur Ashrama Balisahi etc. It is worthy of mention that 
Abadhuta Jayakrishna Baba, President of the Satyamahima Ashrama, 
Khandagiri has undertaken a tree-plantation programme ona big scale on 
the top of the Padapadma Mundia near Andharua, referred to earlier. The 
spread of the Mahima Dharma in Orissa was indicated in the History of 
Mahima Dharma, an original composition by Biswanath Baba. It has of 
course, become old and most of the devotees mentioned therein are dead. 
The souvenir brought out on the eve of the Mahima Dharma Sammelan at 
Langaleswar in north Balasore contain the names and addresses of 
devotees of Mayurbhanja, north Balasore and Midnapur. A study of 
Mahima movement in Cuttack City may be seen in Cuttack-One Thousand 
years. The two volumes entitled Mahima Bhakti Rasamruta (Biswanath 
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Baba Charitamruta) contain the list of devotees, their addresses and 
Tungis and Ashramas with which Biswanath Baba was mostly associated. 
A. Eschmann, a German research scholar in Orissa in her study of the 
spread, organisation and cult of Mahima Dharma gives the following 
number of Ashramas and Tungis. 


Balasore 77 - 

Bolangir 5 

Cuttack 334 

Dhenkanal 143 25 

Kalahandi - - 

Keonjhar 24 n 

Koraput 4 

Mayurbhanj 74 2 

Phulbani 4 

Pun 24 - 

Sambalpur 21 4 

Sundargarh - - 
TOTAL: 710 36 

Andhra Pradesh 50 

Assam 33 

Bengal - 73 

Bihar 12 

Madhya Pradesh - 74 

TOTAL: 50 ଧJ9୬ 


In the study she concludes that the Mahima movement is expanding 
due to missionary vigor of the Sanyasis. It can also be said that the 
ritualistic and rigid forms of worship with little or no dedication to the one 
Absolute Lord of the Universe helps people accept Mahima Dharma. It has 
now spread in almost all districts with devotees more in cluster in certain 
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regions in and between the districts. The Joranda Prabhu Poornima Mela 
has now assumed the all-India character. Specially the devotees from the 
neighboring States attend the Mela and those from Andhra Pradesh 
support to their best mite, the development of the Guru Mahima Gadi and 
the Ashram at Khandagiri. Some of the authoritative texts of Biswanath 
Baba have been translated into Telgu, Bengali and Hindi to facilitate the 
assimilation of the devotees of different languages and diverse styles of 
living. 

This profile of the Mahima movement cannot be said to be exhaustive. 
It is, of course, limited to information available within the knowledge of the 
writer. It is very much active and alive in the life of the devotees. Annual 
functions of Balyaleela Arpana, congregations of Saddhu Sannyasis, 
discourses on the faith are held in many places. 


The Balkaldhari Para Sannyasis observing the highest austerity, 
Tyag, Satya and Jama and Niyama incessantly surrendering themselves 
to the Eka Prabhu Param Brahma and constantly wishing well of all 
creations are a rare site in the religious scenario of the whole world. They, 
along with the band of Apara Sannyasis, Tyagis and Satasangee Devotees 
constitute a spiritual force for forging ahead the moral and intellectual 
solidarity of mankind. 
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ORISSA MONUMENTS THROUGH AGES 


Dr. K. C. Panigrohi 


The history of Orissan art and architecture is coeval with her dated 
history, which starts from 261 B.C. when Asoka conquered Orissa, then 
known as Kalinga. In his Thirteenth Rock Edict, Asoka tells us that in the 
Kalinga War one hundred thousand people were killed, one lack and fifty 
thousand were carried away as captives and many more that number died 
of starvation and disease that followed in the wake of the terrible war. The 
Kalinga War formed a turning point in the life of Asoka, in the history of 
Buddhism and also in the history of Orissa. It is difficult to determine as 
tohow much of Orissa’s culture, ifshe had any at that period, survived after 
this great cataclysm, but it is definite that Asoks’s occupation of Orissa gave 
a start of Orissan art and architecture. 


No specimen of Orissan monuments has yet been discovered, which 
can be assigned to the Pre-Asokan period, but from the time of Asoka to the 
end of the Hindu supremacy in Orissa in the sixteenth century A.D., their 
continuous history and existence can be traced. The existing ancient 
monuments of Orissa thus cover a period of about two thousand years and 
present a varied and interesting study. They have survived through the 
vicissitudes of time due to certain historical reasons. The Muslim rule in 
India started from the last part of the twelfth century A.D., but Orissa 
continued to be a Hindu Kingdom up to A.D. 1568, when it was conquered 
by the Muslims. The Hindu State of Orissa thus gained a period of about 
375 years to continue her building activities unhindered on Hindu 
traditions. The Muslim rule in Orissa was short, and except for a brief 
period of Aurangazebe’s reign, no large-scale destruction of Hindu 
monuments in Orissa is on record. Besides, the different ruling dynasties 
of this long period of Hindu supremacy, vied with each other in adding to 
the number of temples in the religious centres of their kingdom. All these 
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reasons explain an enormous survival of ancient monuments in this 
eastern part of India. 


The existing ancient temples of Orissa form the highest number in 
India. Prof. S.K.Saraswati, one of the authorities of ancient Indian 
architecture, makes the following observation about them : 


“Prom the 7th to the 13th century A.D. innumerable temples were 
erected in Orissa and it has been truly observed that there are perhaps 
more temples now in Orissa than in all the rest of Hindustan put together”. 
(The struggle for Empire, Bharatiya Vidyabhavana, page 535) 


The temples however, are the last links of the series of monuments 
created in Orissa. As we have already observed, it is the occupation 
of Orissa by Asoka in 261 B.C. that created the earliest link of this 
remarkable series. The earliest specimen of Orissan art is the colossal 
figure of the forepart of an elephant carved on the top of the boulder 
containing Asoks’s edicts at Dhauli about five miles from Bhubaneswar. 
This elephant figure lacks, however, the characteristics usually found in 
Asokan sculptures. The lustrous polish characteristically ascribed as 
Mauryan, is completely absent. The anatomical treatment of the animal 
figures, another characteristic of Asokan art, is also absent in the Dhauli 
elephant which appears to be the work of the local artists who were 
upholders of the indigenous traditions. There was also an Asokan pillar at 
Bhubaneswar, which was later on converted into a Siva lingam, now 
enshrined in the temple of Bhaskaresvara, situated to the east of the 
Lingaraja temple. These Asokan monuments thus marked the beginning 
of Orissan art and architecture. 


The magnificent specimen of Orissan secular monuments of the 
pre-Christian epoch is provided by Sisupalgarh, situated about a mileto the 
east of Bhubaneswar. The ruins of this ancient fort represent a well- 
planned and well-fortified city, square in shape, each side roughly measur- 
ing three quarters of a mile and having two elaborately constructed gates 
and several exits. The rampart walls even in their ruined condition present 
an imposing sight, being now converted into high mounds and enclosing an 
extensive area. A natural stream, now known as Gangua, served as its 
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moat on the western and northern sides. The excavations carried on here 
by the Archaeological Survey of India in collaboration of the Government 
of Orissa during the years from 1947 to 1949, unearthed some antiquities 
which take the origin of the city back to the fourth or third century B.C. 


The next stage of the development of Orissan art and architecture is 
marked by the caves of Udayagiri and Khandagiri which stand side by side 
about five miles to the west of Bhubaneswar, and which have respectively 
been mentioned in the epigraphic records as Kumari Parvata and Kumar 
Parvata. These hillocks have been honey-combed with rock-cut caves 
meant for Jaina ascetic, which now bear various names such as 
Jaya-Vijaya Gumpha, Svarga Puri Gumpha, Mancha Puri Gumpha, Rani 
Gumpha, Hati Gumpha, etc. These rock-cut caves represent the earliest 
devotional architecture of Orissa. The date of the Jaina monarch Kharav- 
ela whose long inscription still exists in the Hati Gumpha of Udayagin, is 
a disputed one, but he is generally placed in the second or first century B.C. 
The earlier groups of the cave-abodes belongto his age, although caves were 
also excavated in the Khandagiri in the eleventh century A.D. 


There is nothing grand or excellent about the architecture of these 
caves. They are small, simple and utilitarian in character, meant to provide 
limited living accommodations in the rainy season to the wandering 
ascetics. These simple abodes were particularly meant for Jaina monks and 
were, therefore, necessarily inspired by Jaina idealism and traditions. 
Most of them bear bas-reliefs which depict the Jaina objects of devotion, 
panoramic views of the worship of the sacred tree or sacred symbols and the 
stories of the by-gone days, of which some still remain unidentified. Though 
most of the sculptures are common place, there are in them some specimens 
of real artistic excellence, marked by vigour and simplicity befitting the age 
of their creation. They rank in point of antiquity with the sculptures of 
Bahrut, Sanchi and Bodh Gaya and also share their characteristics. 


After the Jaina caves of Udayagiri and Khandagiri no clear chronol- 
ogy of the Orissan monuments for a few centuries can be determined. The 
political history of this period, which is sometimes described as the Dark 
Period of the Orissan history, is also hazy. The Naga and Yaksa images 
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recently discovered in Bhubaneswar and preserved in the Orissa State 
Museum, can however be assigned to this dark period. They are similar to 
the Naga and Yaksa images found at Sanchi, Mathura and Rajgiri and can 
safely be placed in the first of second century A.D. Evidently there were 
stupas in Bhubaneswar, which these images are the survivals. They also 
indicate that the Naga and Yaksa worship was popular in Orissa after the 
fall of Kharavela’s dynasty, when Jainism appears to have received a 
setback. 


It is still a disputed point whether the Guptas ever held their direct 
sway over Orissa, but the classical Gupta Age did not fail to exercise its 
influence over the Orissan monuments. Several images have of late been 
discovered, which bear the Gupta characteristics. One very definite speci- 
men of Gupta art in Orissa is a fresco-painting to be found at Sitabhanji in 
the Keonjhar district, which depicts a royal procession witha line of writing 
below the scene, recording the name of the Bhanja King Dasabhanja and 
palaeographically assigning it to the fourth or fifth century A.D. No Gupta 
temple has yet been discovered in Orissa, but the earliest Orissan temples 
definitely bear the post-Gupta influences both in respect of art and 
architecture. There are a very large number of sculptural and architectural 
specimens now to be traced in the cultural centres of Orissa like Puri, 
Bhubaneswar and Jajpur and these evidently belonged to the temples no 
longer in existence. These survivals provide an interesting study which, 
when pursued, is likely to bridge the gap of the so-called Dark Period. 


The standing temples of Orissa, of which the earliest ones can be 
assigned to the 6th and 7th centuries A.D., have their representative 
specimens at Bhubaneswar where a visitor is confronted with scores of 
temples of various shapes and sizes scattered in a wide area. It will tax his 
patience to count them, nor can he ascertain their number by actual 
counting. The standing temples that are now found at Bhubaneswar, were 
built during a vast period between the sixth and sixteenth century A.D. The 
temples of Bharatesvara, Satrughnesvara, Svarnajalesvara and 
Parasuramesvara are the earliest monuments of the place. Of them the 
Parasuramesvara is in a very good state of preservation and it provides us 
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with the characteristics that once existed in all of them. These early 
monuments possessed the characteristics of a full-fledged Sikhara temple, 
viz., the Vimana, Sikhara andJagamohana or the porch. TheJagamohana 
is a low mandapa with a clerestory, massive caves and perforated stone 
windows. The interior of the porch is a pillared hall with two doorways 
which along with the windows, keep it lighted. The crowning members of 
the spire are same as those of the later temples and the corbelled arch occurs 
at the proper position of the doorways of the cella. All of them are of Triratha 
type, but the Pagas or pilasters in them were not fully developed. 


All these monuments are of unpretentious height with modest 
sikharas and dimensions, but are decorated from the top to bottom 
exclusively with religious motifs. These motifs are sometimes stereotyped, 
but sometimes so excellent in execution that they extort admiration from 
art critics. Mr. Percy Brown records his appreciation of the stone grills of 
the Parasuramesvara temple in the following words. 


“But one portion stands out as being a product of exceptional merit, 
namely the two stone grills one ofeach side of the west doorway (plate LXXI, 
Figs-2 and 3). These represent figures of young dancers and musicians with 
trumpet and with shawm, lute and cymbal, so grouped as to form 
perforated stone windows. In some respects these panels might be 
reproductions in stone of one of Della Rabbia’s glazed terracotta reliefs, 
excelling even the work of that famous Florentine in their vigour and 
rhythm, and evidently the creation of one who left this brilliant work of art 
as the sole record of his inimitable genius”. 


The Parasuramesvara and its cognate members provided models to 
the builders of the subsequent ages. The Sikhara or Rekha temple 
continued to be the dominant type, but two more forms of temple architec- 
ture, known as Bhadra or Pidha and Khakkara, also came into existence. 
The last type is a rare occurrence, illustrated in the temples of Vaital and 
Gauri at Bhubaneswar and in one Sakta temple at Chaurasi in the prachi 
Valley of the Puri District. The Bhadra or Pidha temple became the form 
of the porches of almost all temples of th later periods, built from the tenth 
to sixteenth century A.D. and bore a distinct Dravidian influence with 
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stepped horizontal tiers diminishing as they ascend and ending witha huge 
amalaka (fluted finial) on the top. The later Orissan temples are thus a 
combination of the Nagara and Dravida styles. This was inevitable on 
account of the situation of Orissa that has become a connecting link 
between two dominant Indian cultures, Aryan and Dravidian. 


The first group of temples represented best by the Parasuramesvara 
was followed by several groups, each with distinct characteristics that 
marked out from the rest and each built during the supremacy of the Hindu 
royal dynasties that ruled in Orissa in unbroken succession from the 
seventh to sixteenth century A.D. Among the existing temples of Orissa we 
have thus the representatives of the Sailodbhava, Bhauma, Somavamsi, 
Ganga and Suryavamsi periods. The monuments of Bhubaneswar alone 
illustrate the gradual growth of temple architecture of Orissa, but there are 
also other cultural centres like Puri, Konarka, Prachi Valley, Jalauka, 
Jajpur, Khiching, Baudh, Binika, Baidyanath, Ranipur Jharial and many 
placesin South Orissa, where groups of temples are still standing. The most 
notable temples that attract the visitors and archaeologists alike are the 
temples of Parasuramesvara, Mukteswara, Vaital, Markandesvara, 
Rajarani, Brahmeswara and Lingaraja that stand at Bhubaneswar. The 
lofty and massive temple of Jagannath at Puri is the landmark of the place. 


But.the greatest monument of Orissa that excels the rest in beauty 
and grandeur, is the Sun temple of Konarka. The joint structure of the 
Vimana and the Jagamohana (porch) of this great temple were conceived 
inthe form ofa Ratha or wheeled car and were based on animmense terrace 
with twentyfour giant wheels, being, as it were, dragged on by seven richly 
caparisoned steeds, the remains of which still exist on both sides of the 
eastern doorway. The Jagamohana which is the only structure of the 
temple complex that has survived intact, had three doors, each with a flight 
of steps for approach, but all of them have now been blocked up and the 
interior filled with sand. In construction it follows the same principles as 
are to benoticed in other Pidha temples. The main temple has collapsed and 
what remains of the entire temple complex is merely a part of it, but yet it 
extorts wonder and admiration of all classes of visitors. 
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The builder of this grand temple, Narasimha Deva-I (1238-1264 
A.D.) conquered a part of the Muslim Bengal and this must have enhanced 
his prestige in the eyes of other Hindu monarch. A monument to be built 
by him must therefore, be in keeping with such a prestige. In fact, this 
temple might have been meant to represent both a shrine and a memorial 
of his victories. In Orissa as in other parts of India, the ideas about religious 
structures had greatly changed in the late medieval period. They were no 
longer the humble structures of the earlier periods. The late medieval 
temples with their huge dimensions stood more for grandeur and magnifi- 
cence than for anything else. A presiding deity was to live in state as much 
as a king would do. With such ideas prevailing in the country, the sun 
temple at Konarka was built by a great monarch and so its magnificence 
can, to great extent, be understood. 


Referring to the innumerable sculptures of this great temple 
Mr. Percy Brown observes. 


“Few buildings can boast of such an unrestrained abundance of 
plastic decoration as this vast structure, every portion of the exterior being 
moulded and chiselled either in the form of abstract geometrical ornament, 
conventional foliage, mythical animals, fabulous beings half human with 
half serpent coils, figures satanic and figures divine, of every conceivable 
motif and subject known to /ndian mind and in a technique which ranges 
from patterns cut with minute precision of a cameo to powerfully modelled 
groups of colossal size.” 


About the artistic excellence of the powerfully modelled war-horses 
of Konarka, Mr. Havel records his appreciation as follows : 


“Had it by chance been labelled ‘Roman’ or ‘Greek’, this magnificent 
work of art would now be the pride of some great metropolitan museum in 
Europe and America. Here Indian sculptors have shown that they can 
express with such fire and passion as the greatest European art, the pride 
of victory and the glory of triumphant warfare; for not even the Homeric 
grandeur of the Elgin marbles surpasses the magnificent movement and 
modelling of the Indian Achilles, and the superbly monumental war-horse 
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in its massive strength and vigour is not unworthy of comparison with 
Verochhio’s famous masterpiece in Venice.” 


The age of great temples was practically over by the middle of the 
thirteenth century A.D. when the Konarka temple was built. Orissa 
became an expanding empire under the Suryavamsis who succeeded the 
Gangas in Orissa. Kapilendra Deva (1435 - 1467 A.D.), the founder of the 
Suryavamsi dynasty, was a great general, but no great builder. The same 
thing can be said of his son and grandson. On the basis of style and tradition 
and also on epigraphic record a few notable temples can however be 
assigned to this epoch. They are the Papanasini group and the Kapilesvara 
temple at Bhubaneswar, the temple of Dhavalesvara situated in an island 
of the Mahanadi, the temple of Sakhigopal and the temple of Varaha at 
Jajpur. 


In the above brief survey only the Hindu and Jaina monuments have 
been referred to, but the Buddhist monuments are by no means rare in 
Orissa. One great Buddhist centre of art and architecture was Pushpagiri 
Vihara now represented by the ruins to be found at Lalitagiri, Udayagiri 
and Ratnapgiriin the Cuttack district. The antiquities so far discovered here 
indicate that from the fifth to the thirteenth century A.D., it was a 
flourishing Buddhist centre of the Mahayana school. The recent excava- 
tions carried on here by the Archaeological Survey of India have brought 
tolight the structural remains of stupas, temples and monasteries and also 
beautiful Buddhist images and antiquities. A further excavation of the site 
is under active consideration. Other Buddhist centres were at 
Jajpur, Khadipada (near Jajpur), Ayodhyta in the Nilgiri sub-division of 
the Balasore district, Baudh in Phulbani and Banesvar Nasi near 
Narasinghpur. 


Among the Muslim monuments mention may be made of the Juma 
Masjid at Jajpur built in the reign of Aurangazeb, the Juma Masjid of 
Cuttack built in 1690 A.D. by the wife of Ekram Khan, the then Governor 
of Orissa under Aurangazeb and Kadam Rasul built in 1715 A.D. at 
Cuttack during the reign of Shah Alam. 
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THE BUDDHIST ART AND ARCHITECTURE OF 
ORISSA 


Dr. K. S. Behera 


Orissa possesses an extremely rich cultural heritage which includes, 
among others, Buddhist images, stupas, viharas and temples. The beauti- 
ful Buddhist images of Orissa can vie with the best works created anywhere 
in India. 

It was in this land of Kalinga that the mighty Maurya Emperor 
Ashoka (269-232 B.C.) was converted to Buddhism after the famous 
Kalinga War. In the words of his Rock Edict XIII. 


“When Piyadasi, the Beloved of the Gods, had been consecrated eight 
years Kalinga was conquered. 1,50,000 were taken away from that place, 
1,00,000 were killed there and many more than that died. After that, now 
that the Kalingas are taken, there commenced in the mind of the Beloved 
of the Gods, ardent desire for the practice of Dhamma, love ofDhamma, and 
teaching of Dhamma. On conquering Kalinga, there is regret on the part 
of the Beloved of the Gods”. 


Thus it is evident that the people of Kalinga; through their suffering, 
changed Chandashoka into Dharmashoka. Ashoka gave up the policy of 
military conquest and adopted the new policy of Dhamma Vijaya which was 
flavored with love. It was from this land that the message of peace and 
non-violence began to spread throughout India. 


The conquest of Kalinga by Ashoka led to a phenomenal growth of 
Buddhism in the province. Ashoka is said to have built a monastery called 
Bhojakagiri Vihara for his brother. It is quite possible that an Ashokan 
column once existed in Bhubaneswar. In the Ist century B.C. there was a 
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Buddhist stupa in Bhubaneswarof which a few railing-posts are left behind 
and preserved in the Orissa State Museum. In the 6th century A.D. copper 
plate inscription of Gopachandra, discovered from Jayarampur in Balasore 
district, refers to the construction of a Vihara at Bodhipadraka with 
Avalokitesvara as its presiding deity. The Chinese pilgrim Hieun Tsang, 
who visited Orissa in the seventh century, saw more than 100 Buddhist 
monasteries including the famous Puspagiri monastery in a mountain. 
Many of the Bhaumakara Kings, who ruled in the 8th-9th centuries, were 
devout Buddhists. In 795 the Chinese Emperor Te-tsong received an 
autographed manuscript of the Gandavyuha from a Buddhist king of 
Orissa. 


Buddhism prevailed in Orissa till about the 16th century, long after 
it had disappeared in most other areas. Even now Buddhism is a living 
religion in a few villages of Cuttack district. 


This holy land has, over the centuries, seen the growth of several 
Buddhist establishments. The Buddhist vestiges are now scattered all over 
the State. A brief idea about the art remains of some important Buddhist 
centers is given below. 


Dhauli, 11 km. south of Bhubaneswar, evokes memories of the 
famous Kalinga War. The Major Edicts of Ashoka are engraved on a mass 
of rock, by the side of the road leading to the summit of the hill. The 
duplicate of these Edicts are also found at Jaugada in Ganjam district. The 
Rock Edicts found here include Nos. I-X, XIV and two separate Kalinga 
Edicts. The Major Edicts Nos. XI, XII and XIII are omitted. The omission 
of Rock Edict XIII, which refers to the Kalinga War, is significant. In the 
Kalinga Edicts Ashoka proclaims: “All men are my children”, In Rock Edict 
VI he expresses his concern for the welfare of the whole world. 


The rock-cut elephant, above the Edicts, is the earliest Buddhist 
sculpture in Orissa which belonged to Ashoka’s reign. The stone elephant, 
representing the forepart only, exhibits a remarkable plastic sense for form 
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and volume along with a dignified movement, natural to that animal. 
According to the Buddhist tradition the Buddha descended from heaven in 
the form of an elephant. Hence the Dhauli Elephant probably represents 
the Buddha. A stupa which stands for peace, rises on the crest of the hill of 
Dhauli. It was built in recent years by the Japanese Buddhists. The spot 
commands a splendid view of the Daya river and the plain around, 
including the city of Bhubaneswar, and standing here one can visualize its 
historic association and sanctity. 


LALITAGIRI, UDAYAGIRI, RATNAGIRI TRIAD IN 
CUTTACK DISTRICT 


The three jewels among the ancient centres of Buddhism in Orissa 
are Lalitagiri, Udayagiri and Ratnagin in Cuttack district, and for all 
lovers of art these have strong claim to their attention like other Buddhist 
monuments of India such as Bodhgaya, Nalanda and Sarnath. 


Lalitagiri (charming hill) is a place of natural beauty, which provided 
an ideal environment for the Buddhists. Even now the hill-top offers 
fascinating views of the villages and green rice fields ali around. The 
Buddhist establishment, which existed here, has now been reduced to 
extensive mounds which are spread over the Parabhadi and the Landa 
hills. Amultitude of Buddhist sculptures from the site have found their way 
into the local museum. The Boddhisattva images of Orissa are some of the 
most beautiful figures produced anywhere in India and particularly those 
from Lalitagiri are the loveliest of all Orissan creations, R.P.Chanda, was 
of opinion that “no connoisseur will hesitate to include the Boddhisattvas 
found on the Lalitagiri among the most lovely things shaped by the hand 
of man”. They are extremely graceful and are more lithe in body proportions 
having long and pliable limbs. Among the important images of the place 
mention may be made of figures of Padmapani, Manjusn, Maitreya, 
Jambhala, Tara and Aparajita. A colossal image of Buddha, in earth 
touching attitude, is an outstanding specimen of the Lalitagirni art. The 
Serene expression on the face and soft modelling of its limbs, makes it a 
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masterpiece of Orissan art. Another colossal Buddha head provides an idea 
as to its original size and its missing lower portions. 


Limited excavations conducted by me in 1977 brought to light 
Buddhist images, imitation Kushan coins, a gold coin of Chandragupta II 
(now in State Museum), architectural fragments and other antiquities 
indicating the great importance of the site. Further excavations conducted 
by the Archaeological Survey of India in a portion of the Landa hill have 
revealed remains of a few small stupas, an apsidal Chaityagriha, and a 
series of Buddhist Viharas. The stone stupa, situated near the site 
Museum, is unique for having yielded reliquary caskets, which indicate its 
remarkable sanctity. A large scale excavation of the mounds, is sure to shed 
new light on the past glory of this great centre. The site, on grounds of 
epigraphic evidence, dates back to the early centuries of the Christian Era. 
The construction of one Vihara is attributed to Chandraditya who is 
identified with the Gupta ruler Vishnu Gupta (C. 6th century A.D.). 


The Buddhist establishment at Udayagiri, beyond the Birupa river, 
sprang up in a semi-circular plain set against picturesque hills. Amdist the. 
ruins can be seen a large rock-cut stepped well and a brick stupa with fine 
images of Buddha attached to it. The existence of monasteries, suspected 
from an ornate doorframe (now in Patna Museum) and a large image of 
Buddha in a mound have been confirmed by excavations conducted by the 
Archaeological Survey of India. One of the hills contain rock-cut reliefs of 
a series of Buddhist figures. With recent archaeological excavations, the 
monuments and images are slowly emerging from the darkness of the past 
to enableus to visualize the glory that was Udayagiri. The seals, discovered 
from the site indicate that it was known as Madhavapura Mahavihara in 
the past. 


Ratnagin, the brightest jewel of the triad, is located in Cuttack 
district, close to Udayagiri and about 100 km. away from Bhubaneswar. 
The nucleus of the monastery-complex dates back to the Gupta period. It 
assumed great importance during the early medieval period. The Ratnogiri 
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Mahavihara, like Puspagiri Vihara, was known throughout the Buddhist 
world as a great centre of learning, and a rival to Nalanda. The importance 
of Ratnagiri in the 10th century is documented in the Pag Sam Jon Zang 
where it is stated that Acharya Bitoba went through magic to Sambhala 
where he obtained the Kalachakratantra, brought it to Ratnagiri and 
explained the doctrine to Abadhutipa Bodhisri and Naropa. The 
importance of Ratnagiri as a centre of Buddhism was considerable enough 
to attract the attention of Lama Taranath in the sixteenth century. 


The Buddhist monuments, brought to light by excavations, are 
located on the summit of a low hill. The main Stupa at Ratnagiri, is now 
survived by its lofty base and a few courses of the circular drum, the core 
of which was in the form of a wheel. The Stupa was constructed before the 
9th century, over the ruins of an earlier edifice of the Gupta period. The 
excavation has revealed that the stupa was renovated after the llth 
century with construction of two circular walls which altered its original 
plan. The restored stupa was subsequently enclosed by a quadrilateral 
compound wall. Surrounding the great stupa are:-several smaller stupas. 
Apart from these, Ratnagiri is exceptionally rich in monolithic votive 
stupas. 


The Viharas are located, quite close to the Mahastupa in the northern 
area. The monastery No.1, is the most beautiful Buddhist Vihara of Orissa. 
The magnificent monastery is quadrilateral in plan with rows of cells along 
the sides of the inner stone paved courtyard. The entrance-complex of the 
monastery is quite elaborate with a front porch anda rear porch. The richly 
ornamented doorway of the Ratnagiri Mahavihara is perhaps the only of 
its type of India. The shrine chamber at the back has a huge seated image 
of Buddha in the Bhumisparsa Mudra flanked by standing figures of 
Padmapani and Vajrapani. The monastery was built about the 7th century 
and, sometime after the 11th century, a planned overhauling was made to 
prolong its use. 
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The plan of monastery No.2 with open courtyard, cells and a shrine- 
chamber, is similar to Monastery No.1 but it is on a smaller scale. The 
monastery was built on the ruins of an earlier monastery, sometime 
between the 7th and 11th century. The brick works of the monasteries are 
exceptionally fine. There is evidence of the ceilings of the cells being 
spanned by semi-circular arches. 


The remains of eight brick temples have been discovered but none of 
these preserve their superstructures. The only extant structural temple, 
made in the usual Orissan style, is the temple of Mahakala. 


Ratnagin is rich in Mahayana and Vajrayana sculptures, which are 
notable for their artistic qualities and iconographic details. Images of Tara, 
Jambhala, Manjusri, Vasudhara, Heruka, Vajrapani, Dhyani-Buddha. 
Colossal Buddha heads are among the reach treasures of Ratnagiri. 
Indeed, with its superb stone statues, stupas and impressive viharas, 
Ratnagiri offers brilliant gems of Buddhist art. 


Apart from these three centres important remains have come from 
Choudwar, Baneswaranasi, Vajragiri, Kolangiri, the Langudi hill centres 
rockcut Buddhist figures, votive shapes also rockcu, and remains of a brick 
stupa and viharas awaiting the spade of archaeologists. The Biddhist 
temple at Paradipgarh has agajapristhakriti superstructure. The preeciding 
deity is a seated image of Lokesvara etc. all in Cuttack district. Choudwar 
has practically been denuded and fine images of Vajra Varahi and Tara, 
now housed in the Indian Museum, Calcutta proclaim the glory of the site. 
The extensive ruins of Baneswaranasi, together with the rare image of 
Prajnaparamita and Buddha, indicate the rich of Buddhist heritage which 
is still lying underground. Besides being an important Sakta centre, Jajpur 
also came under Buddhist influence. The image of Padmapani now found 
in Jajpur is perhaps the largest image of Orissa. 


KURUMA AND ACHUTARAJAPUR IN PURI DISTRICT 


Kuruma, close to Konark, in Puri district was a flourishing Buddhist 
centre. A colossal image of crowned Buddha in the bhumisparsamudra and 
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remains of bricks structures, indicate the existence of a Buddhist Vihara 
at the site. Badatara, a small village near Konark, has also yielded images 
of Tara and other divinities of the Buddhist pantheon. An image of Marichi 
has been fixed to back wall of the Ramachandi temple. 


Aragada hill in Puri nourished a Buddhist complex of which a few 
railings and a ruined temple have survived. The Buddhist images of 
exceptional significance have been collected from its vicinity and now kept 
in the village of Haripur. 


Achutarajapur in Banapur, yielded seventy five bronze figures of the 
Buddhist pantheon, the richest hoard so far found in Orissa. These are now 
displayed in the Orissa State Museum at Bhubaneswar. The site, like 
Kurkihar and Nalanda, seems to have been an important centre of metal 
casting. Some of the images are of Vajrayana form of Buddhism, which was 
quite popular in Orissa. 


SOLAMPUR, AYODHYA AND KHADIPADA 


The main Buddhist centres of Balasore district are Solampur, 
Khadipada, Avana and Ayodhya. Solampur can be reached across the 
Baitarani river from Jajpur, and the extensive remains there, probably 
represent the ancient Solampur Mahavihara mentioned in the copper 
plates grants of king karna of Somavamsi dynasty. The images of Buddha, 
Vajrasattva, Tara, etc. , discovered there testify to the importance of 
Solampur, as a Buddhist site. 


Noteworthy among the finds from Khadipada are a stone image of 
Buddha in bhumisparsa mudra and figure of Padampani Avalokitesvara, 
now exhibited in Orissa state Museum, Bhubaneswar. These evidently 
belonged to a Buddhist monastery. 


Among the Buddhist centres of Balasore district, Ayodhya acquired 
great capacity as a centre of Vajrayana. The prosperity of Buddhist 
establishment is indicated by images of Marichi, Vajra Tara, etc. The 
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presiding goddess of Ayodhya is Marichi. She has three faces and eight 
arms. She stands in Alidha attitude on chariot drawn by seven pigs. The 
image of Vajra Tara, kept in a Siva temple, has three faces, and sheis seated 
in padamasana. Each head has tall conical crown and a Dhyani Buddha 
decorates the central mukuta. She is ornately be jewelled and her halo is 
elegantly decorated. She is surrounded by four small Tara figures. The 
most beautiful image of Ayodhya is that of the two-armed goddess Tara. 
The divine expression on her face and modelling of her limns reveal 
remarkable artistic sensibility. 


Amongrecent discoveries in Balasore district are numerous terracotta 
tablets with relief of stupa retrieved from Avana. 


GANIAPALLI, BAUD AND KHICHING 


Buddhism was not confined to coastal Orissa alone. Buddha images 
are found at Ganiapalli in Sambalpur district. These were originally 
enshrined in the chapel of a monastery. With canopies of serpent hoods on 
the head, one represents the Muchalinda Buddha, the figures of which are 
rare in India. 


In Southern part of Orissa, at Buddhakhol, a hill near Buguda 
(Ganjam district), we have some images of Buddha dating back to the 
8th-9th centuries. 


The town of Baud (Phulbani district) was a centre of Buddhism. The 
name Baud seems to have originated from Buddha. The most remarkable 
Buddhist antiquity in Baud is a colossal image of Buddha in Bhumisparsa 
mudra and remains near it indicated that it was originally enshrined in a 
quadrangular monastery. The site has yielded two bronze images 
representing Maitreya and Avalokitesvara. The recent discoveries of 
Buddhist sitesin Phulbani district include Shyamsundarpur and Pargalpur. 


Buddhism flourished in Keonjhar district as is evident from the 
remains of brick structures at Sitabhinji. The paintings on Ravana Chhaya 
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depict a royal procession, and in treatmentit is similar to Ajanta and Bagha 
cave frescoes of the Gupta period. 


Once the capital of the Bhanjas, Khiching (Mayurbhanj district), the 
ancient Khijingakotta, has yielded several Buddhist images which are 
kept in the Khiching Museum. These include a colossal image of Buddha 
in earth touching posture, Manjusri, Tara, Lokesvara, etc. The mound of 
Viratgarh revealed the remains of a quadrangular brick structure with 
cells around a courtyard, which possibly represent a Buddhist monastery. 
Some images of Khiching are now preserved in the Museum at Baripada. 
The most important one is that of an eight-armed Marichi. She stands in 
alidha pose in her chariot and has three heads, the left face being that of 
asow. The goddess carried in her hands various attributes such as a needle, 
ankusa, arrows, a Vajra, noose, bow and bough of an Ashoka tree. She is 
richly be-jewelled and an Ashoka tree branched out above her headdress. 


It is thus evident that Orissa played a significant role in the 
development of Buddhism and Buddhist art. Much of this heritage, 
however, has to be rediscovered and would constitute, when brought to 
light, a major part of the magnificent Buddhist heritage of our country. 
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MUSLIMS MONUMENTS OF ORISSA 


Dr. H. C. Das. 


Architecture is one of the most important braanches of learning to 
indicate with greater exactitude the progress or decadence of culture of a 
people. The archaeological remains, the literary texts and the folk tradition 
purport man’s ceaseless efforts in erection of human habitation beginning 
from primitive hut type to magnificent temples and places over the ages. 
Imprints of every age and its trends and currents are Writ large on its 
architecture, and when the language of the stone is deciphered, architec- 
ture becomes a veritable source of history, in many respects, much more 
important than the chronicles, literary reference and travelogue. It speaks 
unadulterated truth of the past cultural heritage, underlies and impels 
history to carry its message through its epochs amdist the vicissitudes of 
civilization. It expresses mens’ imagination and consciousness through its 
sensuous rhythms and patterns bringing about the identity between the 
sensible and super sensible. 


By and large, religion and art and architecture express unequivocally 
the consciousness of a people and its conception of reality. Both the facts of 
culture are inextricably linked together and are two aspects of the same 
vision of reality, one giving significance to life and other to form. Change 
in the religious consciousness affects the expression of art and similarly 
changes in art forms and inevitably imply a corresponding modification in 
faith. Architecture, thereof, is the objectification of the consciousness of 
people in solid mass and manifestion of reality which is the transcendent 
totality of all forms. Every architectural form be it a Hindu temple, a 
Christian church, Buddhist monastery ora Muslim mosqueis evidently the 
ramification of such transcendental reality of supreme consciousness. 


Each style of architecture has its own distinctive characteristic 
features which are attuned to its peculiar assonances. The Hindu temple, 
as for example, is the symbol of mystery and splendour of the deity. 
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“In the bosom of the cell furthest removed from the entrance, without 
a ray of light ralling directly upon it, is the image standing, seated or 
reclining X X X X X X Outside, the temple luxuriates in form; plinth stands 
upon plinth, vase upon base mouldings and friezes and bends in unending 
succession the walls broken into numerous vertical steps, not an inch of 
empty space anywhere; and above the shrine rises the pyramidal dome, or 
tower tier upon tier, and each tier, studded with niche and figure and the 
tower decorated with miniature towers on every face. The treatment of the 
walls is reproduced in the pillars, and each pillar is a model of the temple 
itself; on the bases of the guardians of the quarters, the shaft is devided by 
hands and friezes representing religious scenes, one capital is topped by 
another and between the lower brackets and achitraves the space is 
spanned by caryatood figures. The doors and windows are encashed in the 
jambs of numerous members on which are designed floral, geometrical and 
other conventional patterns. The slanting caves projecting from the walls 
and mouldings out deeply into building give the happy play of light and 
shade on the surface. The vertical lines of the aspiring sikhara and the 
horizontal lines making the roof of the mandapa emphasize the feelings of 
sublimity and stability, the low columnal porches or storeys of the pillared 
halls, and the unbounded opulence of detail and ornament all serve to 
manifest the reality which is the transcendent totality of all forms. 
Altogether, the temple has a strong virile exterior, which inspires the 
sentiments of dignity, grandeur, and majesty”. 


On the other hand, Muslim monuments are in general characterized 
by pointed arch, aspiring dome, tall minaret, lofty portals pillared naves 
and aisles, clear-out outlines bereft of sculptures embellished with 
minimum mouldings; but decked with surface decoration of conventional 
arabesques, spacious interior, but symmetrical exterior often covered with 
enamelled tiles or faierce. The impression of these elements are marked 
almost in all schools of Muslim architecture. 


According to eminent scholars Muslim monuments on the soil of India 
represent a synthetic forum colascing inits arcana both Hindu and Muslim 
elements. The buildings erected by the Mahammadans in the past for 
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religious, civil or military purpose were not purely Muslim nor, were the 
buildings, temples or palaces purely Hindu.The craftsmanship, ornamen- 
tal richness and general design remained greatly Hindu, the arcuated 
form, plain domes, smooth-faced walls and spacious interiors were Muslim 
super impositions. In the opinion of Havell, one of authorities of architec- 
ture, “In all the Indian-Muhammadan styles of Fergusson’s academic 
classification at Delhi, Ajmer, Agra, Gour, Malwa, Gujrat,Jaunpur and 
Bijapur whether the local rulers were Arab, Pathan, Turk,Persian, 
Mongol, or Indian, the form, and construction of the domes of the mosques 
and tombs and palaces, as well as the Hindu symbols which crown them, 
the mihrabs made to stimulate Hindu shrines; the arches Hinduised often 
in construction in form nearly always, the symbolism which underlies the 
decorative and structural designs-all these tell us plainly that to the Indian 
builders the sect of the prophet of Mecca was only one of the many which 
made up the synthesis of Hinduism, they would be good Muhammadans 
but yet remain Hindv.” What ever importance is attached to origins of 
elements it can not be gainsaid that in the arcana of mediaeval art of India 
the effect of Muslim impact greatly transformed the ancient Hindu asthetic 
value. 


Historically speaking the year 1193 marks the establishment of 
Muslim capital at Delhi and the real beginning of Muslim architecture in 
India. The general in command of Muhammad Ghori’s army who 
conquered Delhi in 1193, Qutbud-Din Aibak put in hand the buildings of 
two large congregational mosques in Delhi and Ajmer. Here it may be noted 
that the Sultan erected these two first lofty structures with the help of 
Indian craftsmen who were mainly if not entirely Hindus. The first mosque 
at Delhi, dedicated to Quwwat-ul-Islam (Might of Islam) was completed in 
1198 A.D. Iltutmish, the son-in-law and successor of Qutbu’d-Din extended 
the Delhi mosque to treble its magnitude and built within the expanded 
courtyard the Qutab Minar, a 238ft. minaret of superb standard. 


About the end of the 12th century and from this time onwards every 
city the Muslim armies occupied was embellished with mosques, palace, 
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architecture. A period of 100 years after Iltutmish does not show phenom- 
enal growth in Muslim architecture. Hence no building of great importance 
was erected. The next period of corresponding with the Tughluq, dynasty 
(1321-1421) witnessed a phenomenal growth in Muslim architecture. The 
old Delhi was remodelled, new cites like Tughluqabad, Firozabad and 
Jahanapannah established around Delhi during this dynasty provided a 
series of interesting buildings, somewhat different in character from the 
earlier architecture. Beyond Delhi the chief Muslim buildings of the 14th 
century came up in Gujart, Bengal, Jaunpur (near Banaras), Gulbarg in 
the Deccan. These monuments contain numerous Hindu fragments 
and Hindu ideas. The notable monuments are the mosque of Hial Khan 
Kazi at Ahmadahad, Adina Masjid at Mandua (Bengal), a remarkable 
mosque at Gulbarga (Deccan), a Atala Masjid and a mosque of Ibrahim 
Naib Burbak in the fort at Jaunpur, the Juma Masjid, a magnificent 
congregational mosque, remarked by Fergusson as one of the very best 
specimens now to be found in India, in Malwa, the huge Juma Masjid at 
Ahmedabad, etc. 


The Hindu temples of this period exhibited particularly in exterior 
decoration the elements of Hindu and Muslim architecture. The earliest 
example of such Hindu structure in which the departure from ancient 
tradition makes it appearance, is the temple at Rampur built in 1439 A.D. 
The ruins of Rana Kumbhas palace at Chitore illustrate amdist Hindu 
baiconies on lintels and columns. The fort of Rana Man Singh of Gwalier 
(1486-1516) is the aptest illustration to indicate the Muslim vaults in 
Hindu structure. 


With the establishment of Mughal rule in India in 1526, Indian 
Architecture particularly the Muslim Architecture, embarked upon a new 
phase of development. The Mughal period (which endedin 1707) witnessed 
a more distinctive and homogeneous form which also greatly varied from 
province to province. The buildings of this period are classified as a separate 
school. Most of the buildings of this important period are seen in the north- 
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western part of India, especially in Delhi, Agra, Lahore, Fatehpur Sikri, 
etc. Of the many stupendous buildings erected by the Mughal Emperors 
mention may be made of the palaces of Allahabad, Agra, Lahore and 
Fatehpur Sikri of Akber, Tajmahal at Agra, Diwani-Am and Diwan-khas, 
the Juma Masjid at Delhi, which unmistakably bespeak the opulent 
elegance of the Mughal grandeure and satisfactory blending of 
Indo-Muslim elements. 


With this Indian situation at the background I now concentrate on 
Orissa, which is perhaps the only region in the whole country to have come 
under the Muslim at last. The death of Mukunda Deva (1568 AD.) in a 
fratricidal war marked the end of Hindu rule in Orissa in 1568 A.D. The 
Afghan rule in Orissa marked by a period of political unrest and warfare, 
However, the political unrest more or less toned down with the conquest of 
Orissa by Mansingh, the general ofEmperor Akberin about 1595 A.D. Here 
it may be mentioned that the Afghan rule in Orissa was shortlived and was 
confined to the border districts up to the north of the river Mahanadi. On 
the whole, Afghan and Mughal rule in Orissa together lasted for about one 
hundred years leaving an indelible imprints in the matrix of Orissan 
culture. 


So far as Muslim architecture in Orissa is concerned, it obviously 
started with the advent of Mughal rule as the Afghan could not have 
peaceful time to devote themselves for building activities. Hence, whatever 
extant Muslim monuments of mediaeval period discovered so far in Orissa, 
all belong to Mughal period. The Muslim monuments in Orissa as 
elsewhere in India comprise Mosques, Tombs, Graveyards, Places of the 
Governor and the Forts. Since Cuttack was the capital of Orissa, the first 
Muslim monuments appeared to have been erected here. 


Lal Bagh palace at Cuttack built in 1636 A.D., the first important 
Muslim monument, was meant for the palace of Mughal Governors. It is no 
longer in existence. The English scholars who visited the palace have 
afforded beautiful description of its majesty and grandeur. Willam Bruton 
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describes “although the palace of the Nabab be so longer in extent, and so 
magnificent in structure, yet he himself will not lodge in it, but every night 
he lodgeth in tents, with his most trusty servants, and guards about him; 
forit is an abomination to the Moghals (which are white men) to rest or sleep 
under the roof of house that another man that built for his owner honour. 
And therefore he was building a palace which he purposed should be a fabric 
of a rest, and future remembrance of his renown”. 


T. Motte furnished an interesting account of the condition of the Lal 
Bagha palace which is quoted below as it gives some idea about the extent 
of the palace in 1766 A.D. “each of the sides of the triangle, op which Cuttack 
is built is two miles but on the banks of Cutjuree is best inhabited. On it is 
Lollbug the residence of the Governor of the province, a large building, laid 
out in a number of courts, in the Morisco taste, but much out of repair; the 
Governor, when one part is ready to fall, removinr to another, from the 
principal entrance of the palace, runs the great street, formerly built in a 
straight line one mile and half long, and still the meanness of which does 
no credit to so flourishing a company. “The palace is assigned to Bagir 
Khan, a Governor of Jahangir. 


The Juma-Masjid at Balubazar, monument of eminence, bears the 
characteristic features of a congregated prayer house. It has a vast hall 
with beautiful workmanship crowning upwards with stairs leading to the 
top but unfortunately this has been encroached recently from all sides. The 
monument was built by Khan-i-Khan Nawab Nazim Ekram Khan in 1689 
A.D.and dedicatedin honour of Sahajada Begum, the daughter of Aurangzeb. 
Anotherimportant Muslim structure in the Diwan Bazar Mosque of Dewan 
Mursidquali Zafer Khan in 1666 A.D. 


Though small in structure, the mosque has a beauty of its own. It is 
one of those rare monumental buildings at Cuttack that have escaped the 
ravages of time and kept in good condition. The mosque as it stands today 
was not constructed at any single period. The Saiban and the peshgah were 
builtat later periods. Symmetrical vaults andarches adorn the unpartitioned 
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hall. The semi-spherical domes add to its overall beauty. To crown all, a 
large pond situated near the mosque attaches a natural charm to its 
religious sanctity. 


Kadam Rassul of Cuttack, a shrine of importance revered by both 
Hindus and Muslim in the present day is a very significant contribution of 
the Muslims. It is the graveyard of the Muslim Saints surrounded by walls 
on all sides. The inscription of the monuments records that it was built in 
1127 Hijjra (1715 A.D.) during the reign of Saha-Alam Badasaha. In 
addition to these Muslim structures at Cuttack, mention may be made of 
the Tombs of Panjusahaa of Oriya Bazar, Bokhari Saha at Barabati Fort, 
Mastana Saha at Cantonment Road, etc. 


Mosque of Abu Nasir Khan at Jajpur stands with two minarets 
adjunct to the compound of the Subdivisional officer, Jajpur. Adjoining the 
compound of the Subdivisional Officer stands the Mosque of Abu Nasir 
Khan with two minarets. It is about 70 feet long by 80 feet broad. It has four 
minarets on the east face, those in the centre small, two at the out side large. 
Form the ground to the summit of the two highest of the two largest being 
in the centre and measuring about 80 feet in circumference at the spiring 
of arch. These domes are mere covering to three flat groined domes, which 
formed the roof of the interior. There are openings of the interior of the 
domes on the roof and very possibly they were used and are used, as places 
of concealment. There is a Persian inscription of which following is the 
translation : 


“In the time of Aurangzeb, whose splender reaches the stars and will 
remain as long as the stars endure, in the time of Nawab whose virtues are 
altogether beyond praise or description the Nawab established, in the city 
of Jajpur, a mosque of such magnificent that the domes of it make the sky 
conceal it self. If you desire to hear the message of the Angles stand a night 
init. Abu Nasir Khan reigned when the mosque was erected, then was the 
time of Abu Nasir Khan”. the arithmetical value of the letters give the date 
of the building 1686. 
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Mosque of Takht-i-Suliman on Alamgiri Hill in Cuttack district built 
on the Alti hill is a plane stone building consisting of a single room, 
surmounted by a dome. To the east there is a platform surrounded by a 
thick wall with a gate. Towards the west high and rough peaks over-look 
thebuilding but to its north a high terrace has been erected for the reception 
of the saints and pilgrims. Its white wall form a conspicuous mark on the 
hill side which can be seen for many miles to the south. The ascent is from 
the east and consists of a steep road paved with rough stones. On the 
southern side of the Mosque there is a sacred tank. The legend indicates 
that it was formerly a spring of water formed by Saleman sticking the rock 
with his staff. There is a Persian inscription on the three slabs on black 
chlorite, one over each door off the Mosque dated 1132 Hijri. The Monument 
is assignable to Suzauddin Muhammed. 


Kadam Rasul at Balasore, an important monument was erected by 
the order of the Emperor Aurangzeb. It is sanctified with the tombs of some 
illustrious Muhammad saints. There is a stoné containing a foot-print said 
tobe thatof Muhammadan the prophet. Persian inscription attached to the 
structure indicates that the ground that contains the prophet’ | foot-prints 
deserves the adoration of sages for ages. Another important Muslim 
monument ‘of Balasore town is Juma “Masjid built during the rule of 
Aurangzeb. This also contains a Persian inscription. A mosque at Jaleswar 
of 16th century is said to have been built by a Nawab. This also contains 
a Persian inscription. 

Astarang in the district of Puri contains the shrine of Pir Mukadam 
Jahania Jahangast, a‘ Muslim saint. A tradition’ relates that i in the 16th 
century the saint with his disciples finally: séttled down at the place. Both 
Hindus and Muslims pay ‘reverénce to’ the shrineé. Kaipadar i in Khurda 
subdivision contains thé tomb of Bokhari Saheb. “Bokhari Saheb was a 
18th century Muslim saint and according to JocaT tradition he WAS a close 
friend of a Hindu hermit both of whom preached” their respective religious 
beliefs with a spirit of synthesis and harmony. Pilgrims, both’ Hindu anid 
Muslims, visit the tomb to obtain fulfilment of their wishes. Formerly they 
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used to leave a piece of paperin which their desires were written. The paper 
was kept hanging on a wire alongwith hundreds of such petitions. As the 
children were tearing off the petitions now the priests tie the petitions 
round a pillar. It is a popular belief that the desires of the petitioners are 
fulfilled. Offerings of sweetmeats are generally made. On every Thursday 
a big fair is held here and a number of pilgrims congregate to get the 
blessings of Bokhari Saheb. On the 25th October of every year the birthday 
of Bokhari Saheb is celebrated here. Adjacent to the shrine, there is a 
mosque. The place is connected with Khurda by bus route. There is one 
Dharmasala called ‘Osmania Sara;’ where the pilgrims may take shelter.” 


Pipili, on the State Highway to Puri and about 19 km. from 
Bhubaneswar, has several Muslim monuments revered by both Hindus 
and Muslims. The important among them are five Pirasthans and a 
renovated mosque believed to have been constructed during the reign of 
Aurangzeb. In addition to the above noted shrines mention may be made 
of Bhujakhia Pir at Balasore, Sai mosque at Jhankada, Pahilwan Baba 
Pirasthan, Bhadrak, Rustam Ali Baba Pirsthan and Hazari Baba Pirasthan, 
Basudevpur, Kazihat mosque at Salipur, etc. 
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SCULPTURAL ART OF ORISSA 


Dr. B. K. Rath 


Study of Orissan sculptural art goes hand in hand with the study of 
temple architecture. Besides, these subjects are coeval with the dated 
history of Orissa, which starts from the date of Kalinga war of Asoka in 261 
B.C. Prior to this period we have some evidences of Orissa’s pre and proto- 
historic periods. But owing to the dearth of material culture of this period, 
which are known from the few efforts made to unearth them, it is difficult 
to say anything about the sculptural art of Orissa belonging to the period 
before the third century B.C. It is also not possible to determine as to what 
was the extent of culture in Orissa, if it had any, during the pre-Asokan 
days and what survived the holocaust of the great Kalinga war. But it is 
possible to say that Asoka’s occupation of ancient Orissa gave a boost of 
Orissan art and architecture.’ This is evident from the number of caves, 
Buddhist monasteries, temples and the innumerable sculptures that are 
found in all parts of Orissa. 


We do not have any examples of the monuments assignable to the 
pre-Asokan period discovered as yet. But from the time of Asoka to the end 
of Hindu supremacy in Orissa (A.D. 1568) their continuous existence can 
be traced. In Orissa the earliest sculpture, the forepart of an elephant at 
Dhauli near Bhubaneswar, dates back to the Asokan period. In fact, 
carving in stone still continues to be a living art in Orissa. But the study 
of the sculptures reveals that the attempt in experimenting and perfecting 
this plastic art continued unabatedly for about sixteen hundred years, from 
the third century B.C. to the thirteenth century A.D. when the great Sun 
temple was built at Konark during the rule of the Gangas (A.D. 1112- 
1435).@ 


The Orissan architecture, which is considered to be a sub-class of the 
Nagara style of north India, is nevertheless, a class by itself and is called 
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the Kalinga type.’ This school of architecture has produced such beautiful 
specimens as the Muktesvara, the Rajarani, the Lingaraja, all at 
Bhubaneswar and the Sun temple at Konark, to mention a selected few . 
Sculptures, like temples, are the products of a particular time and region. 
No doubt they are very often exposed to influences from other regional 
schools. But the Orissan sculptural art is remarkable for their indigenous 
character, being the products of the same Kalinga school of art and 
architecture. 


A study on the sculptural art can be divided under many sections and 
can be very long. But for our purpose we propose to divide it into two broad 
sections viz. Sculptures and Style. At the outset it may be pointed out here 
that the main idea behind the sculptural art of Orissa was decorative. 
These were conceived mostly as parts of religious edifices. But we also come 
across independent sculptures at many places. These mainly constitute the 
cult deities of different religions and religious sects. 


SCULPTURES 


We come across sculptures either associated with some monuments 
or in isolation. The latter category mainly includes sculptures, displaced 
from their original locations. The sculptures found associated with monu- 
ments are either decorative pieces of art or cult deities of the particular 
religious faith, which is represented by the particular associate monument. 
But the sculptures found in isolation are mainly cult deities of different 
religions, being worshipped either in its original form or assumed form. In 
several cases of this category a few decorative sculptural stone pieces are 
being conceived as deities, mostly gramadevata by the local people, where 
these are found. This generalisation about the sculptures of Orissa, 
obviously, leads us to the study of the religious sculptures. 


Orissa of the present times was the cradle land for the growth of many 
religious systems during different periods. At different periods of her 
history Jainism, Buddhism, Vaisnavism, Saivism, and Saktism enjoyed 
great popularity as well as royal patronage. Kharavela was a great patron 
of Jainism, as known from the Hathi gumpha inscription of the first century 
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“ B.C., found at Udayagiri near Bhubaneswar. We also know about the 
religious inclinations of different ancient royal dynasties of Orissa; from 
their copper plate charters. From these inscriptions we know that the first 
four rulers of the Bhauma-Kara dynasty® (A.D. 736-490) professed the 
Buddhist faith. In fact, great centres of Buddhism developed in Orissa at 
places like Puspagiri Vihar, which can be identified with Ratnagiri- 
Udayagiri-Lalitagiri complex, alongwith Baneswaransi, Kulanapura near 
Salipur, Dharmasala and Kendrapara area of Cuttack district. Ayodhya, 
Khadipada, Solampur and Kupari of Balasore district; Bhubaneswar, 
Kuruma near Konark and Banapur of Puri District and many other places 
in the State during the rule of the Bhauma-Karas and the Somavamsis6 
(A.D. 885 to 1110). As regards Jainism we know that Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri near Bhubaneswar, Vaidakhia situated on the border of 
Anandapur and Bhadrak, Hatadiha near Jajpur, Podasingidi of Keonjhar 
district and Subei, Jeypore, B. Singhpur and some other places of Koraput 
district at different periods of time, were Jaina centres of repute. 


Similarly Vaisnavism” gained ascendancy during the rule of the 
Matharas, Nalas, Sarabhapuriyas and Panduvamsis of Kosala, generally 
called Daksina Kosala denoting the present western districts of Bolangir, 
Sambalpur and Kalahandi, and again the imperial Gangas. Simultane- 
ously we find Saivism® flourishing during the rule of the above ruling 
families and ascending in the religious scene particularly during 
Sailodbhavas, the later Bhauma-Karas and the Somavamsis. The direct 
result of the royal patronage toa particular faith was the growth of religious 
centres where temples were built up and sculptures carved for the deities 
of the particular faith. Thus we come across the Ratnagiri-Udayagin- 
Lalitagiri complex as a centre of Buddhist art, Khandagin and Udayagiri 
near Bhubaneswar as Jaina centre of aft, Bhubaneswar, Jajpur and Puri 
as centres for Saivism, Saktism and Vaisnavism respectively. Besides, 
many other centres were developed due to their local importance. 


Added to this, the feudatory dynasties® such as Bhanjas of Khijinga- 
kota, and Khinjali mandala, Sulkis of Kodalaka Mandala also helped in the 
growth of many sub-centres like Khiching, Baud and Kualo to mention but 
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a few places. Thus we find the whole of Orissa was practically littered with 
many art centres, with the patronage of various dynasties. These art 
centres had produced marvellous sculptural art representing the various 
pantheons. 


When we discuss religious sculptural art it is but imperative that we 
start with the Jaina art in Orissa. In the Jaina art of Orissa we have 
basically two groups. The earlier group is coeval with the period from the 
rule of the Cedi or Ceta dynasty in Kalinga during the first century B.C. to 
about ninth century A.D. The greatest King of the Cedi dynasty was 
Mahameghavahana Kharavela, who hada glorious career of thirteen years 
as evidenced from his Hati- gumpha inscription at Udayagiri. From this 
inscription it is known that Kharavela had caused to be excavated a 
number of caves for the autumn residence of the Jaina monks in the twin 
hillocks of Udayagiri and Khandagiri. The entrances of most of these caves 
contain sculptural friezes depicting human and animal figures and several 
stories. Besides, we get here only the Jaina symbols such as the worship of 
the Kevala tree, Svastika, Baddhamangala and the Jinasana, Gajalaksmi 
etc. According to K.C.Panigrahi 1 “Jainism suffered an eclipse with the 
subsequent rise of Buddhism and Saivism in Orissa after the fall of 
Kharavela’s dynasty in about the first century B.C.” But Jainism continued 
to co-exist alongwith other religious sects and one of the causes of its 
survival was the non-antagonistic attitude it adopted all along towards 
Hinduism. This is evident from the Jaina images traced throughout Orissa, 
which are assignable not only to the so-called dark period of Orissan history 
(first century B.C. to the seventh century A.D.) but also to subsequent 
historical periods. These Jaina Tirthankara images are to be found at 
Akhandalesvara temple premises at Narasimhapur and at Hatadiha, all 
located in the close vicinity of Jajpur in Cuttack district; Charmpa and 
Ayodhya in Balasore district; at Jagannatha temple in Baripada of 
Mayurbhanja district; Podasingidi, Baidakhia and Champua in Keonjhar 
district;. Orissa State Museum at Bhubaneswar and the Prachi Valley. 
From this it would seem that Jainism continued to co-exist as a minor 
religion even in the ancient Utkala or Odra region before the advent of the 
Somavamsi rule in Orissa. In the early group of Jaina sculptures we come 
across the images of Trithankaras, mainly, Rasabhanatha. 
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But during the Somavamsi rule Jainism got anew impetus as a result 
of patronage extended to it by the Somavamsi king Udyotakesarideva‘!? 
(A.D. 1040 - 1065). Thus king had caused to refashion some of the caves and 
to inscribe his endowments in the wall of the caves known as the Lalatendu 
Kesari and Navamuni at Khandagiri near Bhubaneswar. During this 
period the Jaina activity again centred around Khandagiri and Udayagiri 
hills. We find the twentyfour Tirthankara figures alongwith their respec- 
tive Sasanadevis installed in the Barabhuji cave at Khandagiri during this 
period 


Other places to yield Jaina antiquities of this later period are 
Ayodhya and Charampa in Balasore district, Podasingidi of Keonjhar 
district, Jajpur and Adaspur of Cuttack District, Panchagaon, Banapur 
and Bagalpur of Puri district, Nandapur, Subei, Chatua, Jeypore, 
B.Singhpur, Kachala, Charamula, Kamata, Jamunda and Kotpad of 
Koraput district. At Subei and Kotpad one comes across Jaina temples in 
the Kalinga style housing Jaina sculptures like Rsa-bhanatha, Ajitanatha, 
Mahavira, Parsvanatha and Chakresvari, Ambika and Padmavati etc. 
Some of the sculptures such as Bhagavati, being worshipped at Jeypore 
town, are composite figures of Rsabhanatha and his Sasanadevi Cakresvarni. 
From the concentration of Jaina antiquities it can be inferred that Pun, 
Keonjhar, Balasore and Koraput districts were strongholds of Jainism 
during the Somavamsi period. After this period it seems that Jainism 
gradually faded out from the religious scene of Orissa. 


Coming to Buddhist sculptures we find that in the earliest stage no 
sculptures of Buddha has been found from Orissa. Only during post-Gupta 
period one can trace Buddhist sculptures in the State. No doubt, literary 
evidences speak of the existence of Buddhist stupas in Orissa. But no such 
stupa belonging to pre-sixth century A.D. has come to light, in fact, nor any 
of the remnants of these structures show any sculptures depicting the 
Jataka stories or the worship of symbols, as peculiar to the Hinayana 
philosophy. It seems probable that only the Mahayana form of Buddhism 
was prevalent in Orissa, which later on was transformedinto the Vajrayana 
pantheon with the introduction of Tantra elements in its philosophy. 
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The most important feature of the new school was monotheistic 
conception of a supreme being, who was identified with Adi-Buddha and 
given the name Vajrasattva. From him originated five Dhyani Buddhas, 
each having a particular Boddhisattva as his emanation.” The tenets of 
Vajrayana were compiled in the first half of eight century by Indrabhuti of 
Oddiyana, generally identified with Orissa. The evolution of a new 
pantheon of gods and goddesses gave full scope to the creative genius of the 
sculptors of early medieval Orissa. The Buddhist monasteries of Lalitagiri, 
Udayagiri and Ratnagiri in Cuttack district became epicentre of Buddhist 
art during this period. In other places of Orissa such as Kupari, Khadipada, 
Solampur, and Ayodhya of Balasore district; Khiching of Mayurbhanj 
district; G. Udayagiri, Baud and Syamasundarpur of Phulbani district; 
Buguda of Ganjam district; Talcher of Dhenkanal district; Banesvaranasi, 
Kendupatna and Chaudwar of Cuttack district; Bhubaneswar, Haripur, 
Kuruma and Banapur of Puri district and Ganiapalli of Sambalpur district 
one comes across Buddhist sculptures and monasteries. During this period 
we get figures of Buddha in Bhumi-sparsa-mudra, in Dhyana-mudra, and 
standing poses. Apart from Buddha figures the other important feature of 
Buddhist plastic art in Orissa is the representation of Boddhisattva 
Avalokitesvara in his different varieties such as Padmapani, Lokesvara or 
Lokanatha. We also find sculptures of Tara, Manjusni, Amoghasiddhi etc. 
in this period. A Lokesvara image found at Bhubaneswar, Amoghasiddhi 
from G. Udayagiri of Phulbani district, Buddha in Bhumi-sparsa-mudra 
from Khadipada, Avalokitesvara Padmapani in standing pose from 
Khadipada are displayed in the Orissa State Museum. Most of these 
Buddhist sculptures are very big in dimensions. The sculpture shed at 
Lalitagiri preserves colossal Buddhisattva figures inside it. Many more 
such figures are located at nearby Udayagiri and Ratnagiri. 


From epigraphical sources it is known that Buddhism was popular 
until the end of the Somavamsi rule in Orissa. From these sources it is also 
known that Ratnagiri Mahavihara was a great centre of Buddhism."® As 
if to support this we have a large number of Vajrayana sculptures at 
Ratnagiri. These are different forms of Avalokitesvara, Manjusri, Heruka, 
Jambhala, Kurukulla, Mahakala, Vajrasattva, Aparcana Manjusri, 
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Vajrapani, Tara, Aparajita Tara, Marici, Arya Saravati, Vajra Tara etc. 
Other important Buddhist sculptures deserving mention are the Tara 
sculpture of Solampur, the three Vajrasattva figures alongwith a Buddha 
image from Haripur, Prajnaparamita from Banesvaranasi, Tara image at 
Banapur, a Maitreya image at Natara near Kendupatna, Avalokitesvara 
Padmapani and Yamantaka at Kuruma, Marici and Vajravarahi at 
Ayodhya, Buddha from Khiching and Buddha figure of Ganiapalli. It is also 
interesting to note here that the back slab of a Buddha image at Solampur 
depicts the story of Buddha, from his life to death. The excavation at 
Ratnagiri revealed the fact that Buddhist art in Orissa developed from 
about fifth century A.D. and continued upto the twelfth century A.D. In 
fact, Buddhist sculptural art was one of the main constituents of medieval 
Orissan sculptural art. 


But the main bulk of Orissan sculptural art is represented by 
sculptures of Brahmanical faith. We find these sculptures mainly on the 
temple wells or near and around a temple. As discussed earlier Orissa had 
a separate school of architecture styled as the Kalinga school. The speci- 
mens of this style are found in important religious centres like Bhubaneswar, 
Puri, Jajpur and Konark. Other important places which developed because 
of the patronage of the feudatory rulers are Khiching, Baud, Gandharadi, 
Kualo, Ranipur-Jharial, Paikapada, Punjiama and Geneswarpur. Apart 
from the above places we come across temples and sculptures in almost all 
the important river valleys of the State. It is easier to study the sculptures 
with their associated monuments as we can date these alongwith the 
monuments and trace the development of the sculptural style. Since 
Bhubaneswar contains temples of all the periods it is an important place 
to study the development of Brahmanical sculptural art in Orissa. 


Under the Brahmanical sculptural art comes the sculptures pertain- 
ing to Saivism, Vaisnavism and Saktism. In the Saiva faith we have the 
soumya and roudra aspects of Siva depicted in the sculptures. In the 
soumya murtis we have Siva in yogasana, Kalyana-sundara murti, Siva 
with his parivara images nrutya Siva, Bhiskatana murti, Ravananugraha 
murti, the composite figures of Hara-Parvati, Ardhanarisvara, Hari-Hara 
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etc. The sculptures depicting the Andhakasura-Vaddha, Gajantaka, 
Ajaikapada Bhairava, Bhairava images, Virabhadra etc. can be included 
in the roudra aspect of Siva. Alongwith we get sculptures depicting the lila 
of Siva as per Purana stories such as Kirata-Arjuna, Lingodbhava, 
Lingamahatmya and Siva as the lord of Isana or north-east direction. The 
Asnapat image of nrtya Siva, dated in the sixth century A.D. can be taken 
as one of the earliest Saiva sculptures in Orissa. In the recent excavations 
conducted at Punjiama, about 35 Kms from Banapur, several images of 
Siva, showing him in pose nrtya and as Bhairava have been recovered. 
These alongwith the sculptures of Siva in his various aspects and as found 
in the early temples of Bhubaneswar can be placed in the sixth-seventh 
centuries A.D. We have a Lingodbhava murti at Sitabhinji in Keonjhar 
which can be earlier than the above sculptures. From this date onwards we 
get Siva in all his manifestations on the Saivatemple walls of Bhubaneswar 
and other places. Particular Saiva sculptures of interest are the 
Kalyanasundara images in the Parasuramesvara and Lingaraja temples; 
Ravananugraha figure of the Parasuramesvara temple; Siva depicted as 
per puranic stories in the Svarnajalesvara temple; Siva as Isanesvara in 
various temples; Ardhanarisvara in the Vaitala temple; Siva in yogasana 
as found at Paikapada; as Bhairava located at Lendura Bhagabanpur, 
Hirapur, Ranipur-Jharial and Punjiama; Uma-Mahesvara images in the 
Lingaraja compound, in the village Ramesvara, in the collection of the 
Orissa State Museum and Harihara images in the Lingaraja temple. 
Alongwith the different images of Siva we get sculptures of Ganesa, 
Kartikeya and Parvati separately in the Saiva temples. The three 
parsvadevatas of the Lingaraja temple are superb examples of the parivara 
figures of Siva. In early Ganesa sculptures the mouse is generally found 
absent while the earlier Kartikeya figures do not include the figure of a cock 
as anattribute. Parvati is generally depicted in sthanaka pose standing on 
a lotus carrying a sarpa-pasa, accompanied with her mount, the lion. 


In dealing with the Vaisnava sculptures of Orissa we find Visnu 
depicted mostly in sthanaka pose and different forms. A few sculptures of 
Visnu as Anantasayi have been noticed. Similarly Visnu in yogasana is 
found in two or three places only. Besides Visnu in his ten incarnations are 
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found either in a group or singly. In fact, the parsvadevatas of a Visnu 
temple are always Varaha, Trivikrama and Narasimha aspects of Visnu 
only and the huge parsvadevata figures of the Jagannath temple at Puri 
best illustrate this. The two colossal Anantasayi sculptures measuring 
more then 50 ft. each found at Bhimkand and Sarang of the Brahmani 
valley in Dhenkanal district, which have been carved insitu out of the rocky 
bed near the river , belong to about eighth-ninth century and are taken as 
largest sleeping figures of Visnu in the country. But the earliest Visnu 
images in Orissa have been dated to the fifth century A.D. and it is a 
standing sculpture of God. This has been noticed near the Kunti temple on 
the top of the Mahendra mountain. Another contemporary Visnu sculpture 
is found on the bank of the Vindusarovara, near the Ananta-Vasudeva 
temple at Bhubaneswar. In these early sculptures we find two of the 
attributes of Visnu viz-gada and chakra in human form. The above two 
sculptures have been assigned to the period of Mathara rule in Orissa®. 
A sculpture of Visnu, attended by Sri and Prsti, found insitu inside a minor 
ghrine of the temple complex at Punjiama, exposed by recent excavation, 
would attest to the prevalence of the cult of Visnu during the seventh- 
eighth centuries under the Sailodbhavas. Another contemporary sculpture 
of this period is the Visnu sculpture being worshipped as Mudzgala- 
Madhava in the village of Mudgala of Praci valley. An image of Visnu is 
located in the Kosalesvara temple at Degaon of the Keonjhar district. A 
Nrsimha gculpture at Kaupur has been dated in the eighth century A.D.” 


It seems that the Anantasayi images of Visnu found on the lintels of 
the Suvarneameru and Ramesvara Siva temples at Sonepur were fore- 
runner of the above mentioned colossal Anantasayi sculptures of the 
Brahmani valley. The sculpture of Visnu inside the Nilamadhava temple 
at Gandharad;i in Phulbani district can be dated to the tenth century A.D. 
alongwith the temple. By the turn of the tenth century more Visnu temples 
were erected in Orissa. The present brick temple at Ranipur-Jharial was 
known as the Gopala temple. From traditional accounts it is also known 
that Yayati I (C.A.D, 925-955)of the Somavamsi dynasty had built a shrine 
for Jagannatha at Puri. In fact, we get a number Visnu sculptures from this 
period onwards from the Praci Valley and different parts of Oris;a. In these 
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sculptures generally a standing four-armed image of Visnu with his usual 
attributes, such as samkha, chakra, gada and padma, is depicted. Most of 
these sculptures are named as Madhava. But infact, these are different 
forms of Visnu such as Acyuta, Janardana, Madhava, etc. These forms are 
dependent upon the distribution of the ayudhas in the four hands in 
different orders. Alongwith the Visnu sculptures we get sculptures of 
Laksmi-Narayana, Varaha-Visnu, Trivikrama, Narasimha, Ramachandra, 
Dasavatra, Vasudeva, Gopinatha and Krsna-lila sculptures. The Gopinatha 
images are found only from about thirteenth century A.D. 


Some of the important Vaisnava sculptures which need special 
reference are Visnu from Gandhardi, Chahata of Praci valley, Kantilo, 
Punjiama, Mudgala, Niali, Madhava, Saintala and Deypur near 
Bhawanipatna; Laksmi-Narayana image at Chaurasi and Lingaraja 
temple premises; Dasavatra sculptures from the Manibhadresvara temple 
at Bhubaneswar, Tirthamatha, Puri and Saintala, Gopinatha figures from 
Hirapur, Sarkana, Patrapada, Dandamukundapur, Dharmasala etc. 
Laksmi-Narasimha images from Lingaraja temple premises, Mastaram- 
Matha at Cuttack and Chadheibara of Bhargawvi valley and the huge 
sculptures of Varaha, Trivikrama and Narasimha found as Parsvadevatas 
of the Jagannatha temple at Puri. From the Vaisnava sculptures it would 
seem that this cult started ascending in the religious scene of Orissa from 
the Somavamsi rule and got entrenched in the religious life of the people 
from the Ganga rule. 


Under Sakta sculptures we come across Saptamatrka, Camunda, 
Varahi, Mahisamardini-Durga, Parvati, Vimala, Candi, Mangala and 
Carcika images. The Yogini sculptures, as found at Hirapur near 
Bhubaneswar and Ranipur-Jharial, are tantrika-Sakta deities. The 
earliest Saptamatrka group, which consists of Vaisnavi, Kaumari, Brahmi, 
Varahi, Camunda, Indrani and Mahesvari is found on the walls of the 
Parasuramesvara temple at Bhubaneswar. Other important sculptures of 
this group are found at Jajpur, Puri and Orissa State Museum. In the 
earlier matrka sculptures the deities are depicted with their mounts. But 
the later sculptures, which can be dated from about the tenth-eleventh 
century A.D. are depicted with a baby each in their laps. The important 
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Sakta sculpture in Orissa is the image of Durga. From four-handed 
varieties we have Durga images with as many as eighteen hands, But the 
most common varieties are Durga images with eight hands. The ten-armed 
variety is found at many places as Bhagavati. In earlier Durga sculptures 
the demon Mahisasura is depicted with a human body and a buffalo head 
while the later sculptures show the demon as emerging out of the decapi- 
tated trunk of a buffalo. The Durga images of Vaitala temple at 
Bhubaneswar, Khiching, Suklesvara, Batesvara near Salipur and Banapur 
are some of the important sculptures in this category. In the Camunda 
sculptures the deities are generally depicted as a grotesque figure in asana, 
seated over a corpse, with emaciated body. Varahi sculptures depict the 
deity as a pot-bellied figure with the face of a boar holding a fish and a pot 
of blood. The popularity of the Sakta goddesses is attested to by the temples 
dedicated to them. Some of these temples are the Vaitala, Gauri, 
Bhuvanesvari and Mohini at Bhubaneswar; Viraja at Jajpur; Varahi at 
Chaurasi; Gangasvari at Bayalishbati; Candi temple at Balpur of Daya 
river valley; Mangala at Kakatpur; Sarala at Jhankada etc. It is also 
interesting to note that most of these Sakta shrines are of Khakhara order. 


We also come across sculptures of minor cult deities such as Surya and 
Nagas. Inthese earlier Surya sculptures the deity is depicted riding a seven 
horse chariot and is shown from the thigh portion upwards only. In later 
sculptures he is shown in full stature . The famous temple at Konark has 
some of the best sculptures of Surya and attests to the importance of this 
cult in the religious history of the State. The Naga cult, one of the earliest 
sculptures belonging to about first-second century A.D. found at Sundarpada 
near Bhubaneswar and in the Orissa State Museum. The later sculptures 
of this cult are represented by the Naga and Nagi columns on temple walls, 
Manasa images and Astika-Jaratkaru figures. Apart from these we find 
the Dikpala images, Navagraha figures and other cult deities on the outer 
walls of the temples. In other-cult-deities-category we come across several 
sculptures of Brahma, Sarasvati, Gajalaksmi etc. on temple walls and 
different forms of Gramadevatis generally in crude sculptural forms and 
other images being worshipped in separate smaller shrines or under trees 
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at one end of villages. From sculptural point of view most of these are not 
important for our purpose. The Navagraha slab of the Konark temple, the 
Varuna sculpture of the Rajarani temple and the Dikpala sculptures 
preserved in the Orissa State Museum are worth mentioning for their 
sculptural importance. 


Along with the cult deities on temple walls we come across other 
decorative sculptures which are of different types. These are the nayika 
sculptures, gajasimha figures, the mithuna figures, the secular sculptures 
of kings, queens, priests, soldiers etc. and the panels of elephants, horses 
etc. alongwith the sculptures depicting social themes such as family life, 
dance, music games and hunting. The amorous couples of the Vaitala 
temple, the indolent damsels or alasakanya figures of Vaitala, Rajarani, 
Muktesvara, Lingaraja and Konark the mithuna sculptures of Rajarani, 
Lingaraja and Konark and the life-size Surasundari figures or the heav- 
enly musicians found on the upper two tiers of the Sun temple at Konark 
are some of the best forms of sculptural art of Orissa under the decorative 
category. From the above, one can understand the indigenous character of 
the Orissan sculptural art which is evident in the depiction of the dress, 
ornaments, anatomical features, facial expression and the peculiar poses 
on the sculptures. "® 


A number of secular sculptures are also available for study on temple 
walls. These include the royal figures where kings or queens are shown 
alongwith courtiers or attendant figures, social scenes showing religious 
teachers with pupils, family scenes, panels showing pastimes such as 
hunting, dancing etc. The animal figures depicted in hunting scenes and 
other friezes such as procession of the king, marching of the army, trapping 
of wild elephants etc. are important and interesting. Animals and birds 
such as elephant, horse, bull, deer, pig, lion monkey, swan, parrot, peacock, 
cock etc. are to be found in most of the sculptures and sculptural friezes. In 
addition we find mythical figures and gajabidala or gajasimha figures on 
the temple walls. The ceiling of the porch of the Brahmesvara temple 
contains excellent panels showing the procession of the three-fold division 
of an army. The pidhas of the porch of the Lingaraj temple contain friezes 
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of animal figures and marching soldiers. A giraffe has been depicted in a 
sculpture at Konark. The elephant figures at Dhauli is a superb specimen 
of Orissan sculpture. The elephant figures at Konark alongwith horse with 
a headless soldier in his side are among the best in the Orissan sculptural 
art. Some of the best dancing sequences are found in the Udayagiri caves, 
Parsuramesvara temple, Kapilesvara temple near Bhubaneswar, ceiling 
of the porch of the Muktesvara temple; Lingaraja temple and Konark. In 
these sculptures generally a dancer is shown dancing to the accompani- 
ment of music played in various instruments by other attendant figures. 
The above categories of decorative sculptures alongwith the cult deities 
completely cover the exterior of the Orissan temples. This abundance of 
sculptures on temple walls of Orissa has led Stella Kramrisch18 to remark 
aptly, “Architecture in Orissa is but sculpture on a gigantic scale.” The 
sculptures havea vital relationship with the temple exterior and when they 
get detached from the temples, they lose much of their originality, beauty 
and grace. !* 


STYLE 


When we discuss about the sculptural style we have to take into 
account of the associated monuments alongwith the sculptures. As already 
said in the preceding paragraphs a sculpture looses its charm and grace 
when it gets datatched from its original place in a monument. Besides, the 
associate monument helps in dating a sculpture. This is more important 
since no iconographic texts have come to light in Orissa, as yet, and the 
Orissan sculptures, beit Buddhist, Jaina or Brahmanical, vary widely from 
their all India counter-part in their iconographical descriptions. In such 
circumstances only the sculptural style becomes one of the most important 
factors in dating a sculpture. 


Under sculptural style one has to discuss such points as the style of 
sculpting animage, its decorative elements, fineness in execution including 
the anatomical treatment of the limbs and facial expression. 


The earliest specimen of Orissan sculpture, the elephant figure at 
Dhauli, though does not possess the characteristic Mauryan polish yet in 
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anatomical treatment and modelling it reveals the indigenous ideal of 
subdued naturalism which is in contrast to the realistic treatment of the 
Asokan Lion capital at Sarnath. The next stage of Orissan sculptural art, 
the friezes of Udayagiri and Khandagiri have a distinct place of their own 
in Indian art. These are carved in low-relief and the facial features of many 
of the figures have a typical Orissan look. These carvings of the caves taken 
as a whole, decidely, show an advance on the work at Barhut (2nd century 
B.C). The friezes on the facade of Ranigumpha can be compared favourably 
with the relief of the gateways of Sanchi (Ist century B.C.). In these panels 
we can find the display of a considerable plasticity of form and naturalism 
of modelling. In comparison to the relief figures at the Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri caves we find the Naga and Yaksa sculptures, found in the 
Orissa State Museum, at Sundarapada and Baragada, in three-dimen- 
sional appearance. These sculptures generally dated in the early Christian 
era, were probably parts of stupas which existed during those periods. 
These sculptures are remarkable for their squattish body, heavy breasts, 
large thighs, round faces and flat noses. 


In fact, we find the same features continued in Orissan sculptural art, 
depicting human figures, up to the Bhauma-*Kara period or the middle of 
the ninth century A.d. But from the ninth-tenth centuries onwards the 
body became elongated and the features of the face became sharp and 
angular. Besides, these sculptures were also carved in high relief. Still later 
or more precisely from the tenth century A.D. onwards the sculptures 
began to have a rounded shape or three-dimensional appearance. The body 
proportion became more precise. The above features became common for 
the sculptures on the religious structures as well as for individual ones. 


The figures of the early temples (Sailodbhava period) are character- 
ised by a feeling of restraint, stately repose and modesty. The next phase 
(Bhauma-*Kara period) shows an advance in technique, depth of relief and 
considerable maturity in plastic modelling showing naturalness. In this 
period the reliefs are found rounder and more delicate. Besides, more 
decorative motifs are provided in a sculpture. The sculptures of the 
Somavamsi period are marked by sensuality and sophistication. There is 
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a great profusion of female figures in various flexible and captivating poses. 
These sculptures portray slim and tender figures in high relief with perfect 
body treatment. The sculptures of the Ganga period are remarkable for 
their over ornamentation and massiveness. After the Ganga period the 
sculptural art became stereotyped and even degenerated, both in their 
composition and execution. 


Another important feature of the Orissan sculpture is the polish on 
them. The elephant at Dhauli, the lion sculpture, part of an Asokan pillar 
and now found at the entrance of the Orissa State Museum, have been 
ascribed to the Mauryan age. But the polish on them, a peculiarity of the 
Mauryan school is absent. This has been described as due to the type of 
stone used and the work of local artisans. However, we find that the 
sculptures of Orissa were generally given a high finish and good polish. This 
is remarkably evident on the chloritic schist stone sculptures of the 
Parsvadevatas of the temples of Lingaraja, Jagannatha and Konark. The 
type of stone used in making a sculpture is important in this respect. 
Because of this we do not find the same polish in the sculptures made out 
of sand stone or khandolite. 


Facial expression is more important in sculptures, more so in Orissan 
images which include benevolent and malevolent gods and goddesses, 
belles, devotees, lovers and soldiers. The Oriya sculptors have given life to 
the stone sculptures with their superb workmanship on the faces of such 
sculptures. 


The Varuna sculpture on the Rajarani temple, the image of Parvati 
in the northern niche of the Lingaraja temple at Bhubaneswar, the side 
deities and the female musicians on the upper tiers of the Konark temple, 
the Durga image in the Kicakesvari temple at Khiching, the Buddhist 
deities of Ratnagiri, the Yogini sculptures at Hirapur, the stone elephant 
of Dhauli, the matrka sculptures in the Orissa State Museum etc. can be 
considered as a few among the best specimens of Orissan sculpture, 
particularly for the treatment of their facial expression. 


To sum upit can be said that the artists of ancient Orissa were adept 
at depicting in the same time the serene expression on the face of a Buddha 
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sculpture, the meditative look on a a Tirthankara image, the smiling and 
benevolent sculpture as well as the fierce looking countenance on some of 
the Tantric Buddhist and Hindu deities.” 
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FORTS AND PALACES OF ORISSA 


Dr. R. P. Mohaparta 


The antiquity of forts and palaces in Orissa (ancient Kalinga) can 
rightly be traced from the period of Maurya rule. There is mention of two 
seats ofadministration in Kalinga afterits annexation by Ashoka. The first 
is Toshali where a Kumara Viceroy was posted and the other Somapa 
where a number of ministers and a high executive officer called 
Rajavachanika were stationed. 


Scholars have tried to identify Toshali with Dhauli where we find the 
Rock Edicts and the rock henu elephant of the time of Ashoka. At Dhauli 
opposite the granite boulder bearing the Ashokan Edicts, there is an open 
stretch land where one can find traces of ancient habitation in the form of 
early pottery and other antiquities. Similar remains are also obtainable 
along the southern periphery of the hill. A systematic excavation of the 
areas might reveal evidence regarding the identity of the Mauryan or 
Pre-Mauryan town of Toshali. One therefore, feels inclined to wait for the 
result of such an excavation rather than hurriedly locate Toshali 
elsewhere, observes B.B. Lal.! 


In the early centuries of the Pre-Christian era, city of Toshali was a 
triving metropolis in the Kingdom of Kalinga. It was for sometime a centre 
of Jaina preachers and laity as mentioned in Jaina literature. The city 
housed a marvellous image of Jaina at its presiding deity under the 
patronage of King Toshalika. In the wake of Ashoka’s conquest and the 
annexation of Kalinga to the Mauryan empire 261 B.C. Toshali acquired 
grater political prominence as the metropolis of Kalinga. Following the 
ascendency of Toshali two former cities of Kalinga, Dantapura and Pithunda 
which had enjoyed political prominence in the Pre-Mauryan period 
declined to disappear in course of time. At this stage, Toshali had become 
a city of celebrity as a centre of Buddhism. On the Surava hills, close to the 
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city, Ashoka engraved his Kalinga Edicts on a rock which stands to this day 
as the famous Dhauli Rock. The summit of the Surava hills like the 
metropolis of the ancient Greeks contained a lovely monastic establish- 
ment. Beautified with lawn, towers of trees, groves and the gardens this 
hills had become a centre for the study of Buddhist Yoga. Traces of 
archaeological finds datable to the Pre-Christian period around the Dhauli 
group of hills confirm the recorded description about the city of Toshali. 


In this connection we may refer to the result of the excavation of the 
early phase of Sisupalagarh under the guidance of B.B. Lal. The excavation 
relating to this phase though was carried on a very restricted manner yet 
it reveled cultural property datable to the period from 300-200 B.C. The 
pottery in this period was essentially plain, devoid of any decoration 
whatsoever. It was largely wheel turned and varied in colour from dull-grey 
to terracotta-red. No structural remains however, could be encountered in 
this phase to which the excavators believe, that should not necessarily 
mean that the buildings in this period were made of some perishable 
material. It is however, important to note that there are no defences at 
Sisupalagarh during this period, which in fact, according to B.B. Lal 
commenced around 200 B.C. But what particular circumstances led to this 
construction can not be determined in the present state of our knowledge, 
though the moment must have been a remarkable one in the history of the 
site. From the above discussion this much can be inferred that the city of 
Toshali probably extended much beyond the Dhauli and incorporate the 
present Sisupalagarh area. After the historic Kalinga war the occupants 
probably felt the need of fortification wall around their main area of 
habitation which Kharavela strengthed subsequently. 


The other seat of administration of Kalinga under the Maurays was 
Somapa identified with Jaugada, on the bank of river Rusihikulya near 
Purusottampur of Ganjam district. The place also contains another set of 
Ashokan rock edicts. This is an old quadrangular earthen fort nearly a 
square with two entrances in each side or eight entrances in all. The fort 
was originally surrounded by a wide deep moat whence no doubt the earth 
was dug from the ramparts. The moat was not continuous, unexcavated 
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clips being left at the various entrances for ingress and egress. The walls 
and towers were also off earth at each of the four corners and also on each 
flank of eight entrances. All these still exist, though of course the rain of 
centuries has reduced them now to high shapeless mounds in continuation 
of but slightly elevated above the line of ramparts. 


The fortification round the town consisted of an earthen rampart 
surviving to a height of 26 ft.at places. It was roughly square of plan, each 
side pierced by two gateways approximately half a mile in length. 


Sri P. K. Deo through the findings of large hoard of punch-marked 
coins and N. K. Sahu on the basis of excavation at the site brought to our 
notice the Asurgarh fort of Kalahandi district of Orissa. This fort is located 
three miles to the west of Narla Railway station and one and half miles to 
the North-east of Rupra Road Railway station of the Raipur-Vizag Railway 
line and covers an extensive area. The ramparts as found at present are 
made of rubles and mud with brick facing, close to the western rampart the 
river Sandul with its stony bed flows to the north to meet the river Tel. It 
appears that the flow of the river has been diverted to pass by the side of 
the fort. On the eastern side of the fort there was formerly an extensive lake, 
water from which has being brought through two sluice gates to fill up the 
moat on three sides northern, southern and eastern. 


Asurgarh bears a special importance so far the Atavika people are 
concerned. These people find mention in Ashokan Edicts and they are 
considered to have constituted the fighting forces of Kalinga against 
Ashoka in his famous battle of Kalinga. The Atavika land comprise roughly 
the present district of Koraput and Kalahandi in Orissa and of Bastar in 
Madhya Pradesh. That was an important recrwting ground for the veteran 
army of Kalinga even as early as the time of the Mahabharata war. 
Asurgarh seems to be an important centre of the Atavika territory and the 
excavation amply indicates that this area was not undeveloped during the 
days of Ashoka and the people had a standard of civilization characterized 
by well polished potteries of the Northern black-polished fabric. The 
similarity of some of the punch-marked coins of Asurgarh with those found 
at Bignor and Paila near Kausambi and the similarity of the texture and 
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fabric of some pottery types of Asurgarh with those found at Ahichhatra 
further indicate that there was brisk intercourse of Asurgarh with prosper- 
ous towns like Kausambi and Ahichhatra in Northern India during the 
Maurya period. The Mauryan Asurgarh was without doubt an important 
political and commercial centre situated on the high road joining South 
Kosala and Mahakantara with Kalinga. 


Kalinganagara, the capital city of Kharavela has tentatively been 
identified with Sisupalagarh near bhubaneswar after the excavation 
conducted at the site by the Archaeological Survey of India in the year 1948 
under the leadership of B.B. Lal. As known from the Hati-Gumpha 
inscription, it was a highly fortified township adorned with beautiful cool 
tanks and gardens and having facilities ofa canal or most apparently round 
about the fort and it was teeming with people enjoying festivals, convivial 
gatherings, dance and music. Unfortunately the inscription does not say 
any thing about the distance and direction of this city of Kalinga from the 
site of its engraving. But the inscription positively refers to the fortified 
walls of the fort which were damaged by storm and subsequently repaired 
by Kharavela. No fortified city of comparable date except Sisupalagarh is 
known to exist near about Udayazgiri and Khandapgiri, the site of the 
inscription of Kharavela. Besides, the excavation did reveal a collapse and 
subsequent repair of the southern- gateway flank of the fortification. 
Hence, on the basis of these circumstantial evidences a presumption 
is raised in favour of Sisupalagarh being identical with ancient 
Kalinganagara. 


The remains of the fort as is found at present give the impression of 
a deserted township, its fortification being almost squarein plan with each 
side measuring about three quarters of a mile in length. The contours of the 
fort can clearly be made out with eight large gateways, two on each side and 
having corner towers while a moat with continuous water supply circum- 
scribed the fort. The orientation of the gateway and the corner towers 
suggest the excellent planning not only of the fortification, but also of the 
streets inside which presumably ran east to west and north to south 
connecting the opposite gateways. The fort while being too large of a mere 
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citadel enclosing perhaps, the king’s palace and attached residence or 
quarters did not accommodate all the peoples most of whom to have lived 
outside its confines as appear from the pottery remains on the right as far 
as the Brahmesvar temple and on the west as far the present Bhuasuni 
temple. 


The streamlet now called Gangua or Gandhavati goes all around fort 
in such a way as to suggest that who ever built the fort in question took 
advantage of this stream to canal its waters around the three sides of it, 
thus providing the fort with a moat asit were. there is water in this stream 
throughout the year. 


The gateway was constructed by a large number of well dressed 
laterite blocks. It had a passage 25 ft. wide between the flank walls and was 
provided with two gates, one near the entrance and the other about 100 
ft.further back. Behind the entrance gate was a guard room and adjacent 
to the inner gate was a narrow side passage meant presumably for 
controlled admission at late hours. 


A group of monolithic pillars can also be seen in the centre of the fort. 
Average height of the pillars is between 14 ft. and 15 ft. top and bottom are 
cubical and 2.5 ft. square, top is 2 ft. to 3 ft. and bottom is 4 ft. to 5 ft. long. 
The central part is octagonal or sixteen faceted. Across the top the pillars 
have a socket obviously to hold superimposed beams or rafters. Some of the 
pillars present medallions as at Boddhagaya, Bharhut, Sanchi and Udayagiri 
and Khandagiri. Evidently a pillared hall stood here about the 2nd-1st 
century B.C. 


Charles Fabri’ is of high praise of the system of fortification at 
Sisupalagarh “Here are some of the finest bulwarks of any period in Indian 
history, with an astonishingly intelligent gate, easily opened and allowing 
individuals to pass through a small passage carefully guarded, when the 
main gates were closed. Huge boulders of laterite form the gate excellently 
finished and set together in well defined courses, the alignment is admira- 
ble, and shows highly developed architectural skill”. 
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The capital of the Sailodbhava kings is often referred to as Vijaya 
Kongada Vasaka. This place has been identified with present Bankadagada, 
near Banapur by Sudhakar Pattnaik in view of the fact of its rich 
antiquity.’ 


“As per the description of the Chinese pilgrim the capital was above 
20 li i.e. about 3 to 4 miles in circuit of about 1 to 1'/, miles in diameter. As 
to the present relics we find within close neighbourhood of what I call the 
capital proper there are remnants of two old forts, of which however the one 
situated about ’/,th of a mile from the capital and close to a small basti goes 
by the name of Niladriprasadgarh and is believed to have been built by 
Niladriprasad alias Niladri Bihari Mansingh, the then Raja of Banapur 
country now represented by the Zamidar of Parikuda, sometime in the 2nd 
quarter of the 19th century and is thus a recent one. Of the other fort the 
only remnants now visible here and there are portions of the mud rampart 
seen in low running heaps and a stone wall inside. Not far from this old fort 
there is found lying on the ground at reserve forest pillar No.200 a stone 
slab with an intact inscription two lines of which has yet been deciphered 
besides 3 fragmentary ones, on some big rectangular boulders nearby”. 


The Bhauma-Kara kings issued most of their charters from 
Guhadevpatak or Guhesvar Pataka which was probably their capital. The 
metropolis of guhesvarapataka was the place of assemblage of several 
feudatory chiefs as well as of the existence of people belonging to all castes.’ 
The elephantry and cavalry, the two main organs of the Bhauma army used 
to parade its streets. The sky-kissing buildings and the white washed city 
walls used to beautify its landscape.® The flames of various sacrificial fires 
used to sanctify its atmosphere.”? 


The Bhauma Karas mentioned their capital as “Jayashandhavara or 
victorious military camp in their records, probably for the reasons that the 
survival of a kingdom in the success in wars with enemies and therefore, 
the capital of a kingdom was known ag” Skandhavara (which usually 
means the military camp) in the medieval lexicons.’ 


| Guhadevapataka or Guhesvarapatak has been identified with Guhira 
Tikara whichis about five miles from Viraja or J ajpur and which is situated 
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in the immediate neighbourhood of Khadipada from which several Bud- 
dhist statue including an inscribed Avalokitesvara giving the name of 
Subhakaradeva have been discovered. 


In the Somavamsi charters and the temple chronicle of Jagannath 
there are mentions of a several seats of administration like Suvarnapur, 
Vinitapur, Aramakataka, Murasima, Yayatinagar and Abhinava Yayati- 
nagar. The rulers of this dynasty issued most of their charters from the 
places mentioned above. They must have contained duly fortified royal 
residences. Unfortunately they are not standing for the present. Future 
excavation in the places will show their pattern of construction as well as 
their system of fortification. 


The imperial Gangas extended the boundary of Orissa from the river 
Ganges in the north to the Godavari in south and the Bay of Bengal in the 
east to the territories wrested from the Kalachuris in the west. On several 
occasions they also penetrated their authority to several parts of Muslim 
Bengal in the North-east corner of India. To safeguard the interest of this 
vast dominion they on several occasions successfully met the challenges of 
the Muslims, the Kalachuris, the Reddish, the Cholas and the rising rulers 
of the Vijayanagar empire. Though succumbed to occasional reverses they 
maintained the integrity and sovereignty of Onssa for a long period. 
Chodagangadeva, Narasimhadeva-I and Anangabhimdeva-IlI performed 
brilliant military activities and kept the neighbouring powers in constant 
fear. 


In the early stage of their rule they had their capital at Kalinganagara 
identified with Mukhalingam. Anantavarman Chodagangadeva trans- 
ferred the capital from Kalinganagara on the banks of the Vansadhara to 
Kataka or Cuttack on the bank of the Mahanadi. The changes of capital 
Should have been contemplated to meet the strategic needs of an extensive 
empire which in the time of Anantavarman Chodaganga stretched itself 
from the Bhagirathi in the north to the Godavari in the south. The name 
Kataka or Cuttack suggests that it was originally a camping ground of the 
Ganga King’s forces. During the later Ganga times, Kataka appears to 
have been known as Varanasi Kataka which rivalled the famous cities of 
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Ayodhya, Mathura, Dvaravati, Avanti, Maya, Varanasika and Kanchi and 
the reflection of the city of the Gods (Amarapuri) in the water of the river 
Mahanadi. This capital city was well protected by two large rivers and a 
series of forts established in the vicinity. In addition to Kataka, 
Chodagangadeva established strong forts at Sarangagarh, Choudwar, 
Amaravati and Jajpur, traces of which are still visible at these places. 


About 12 miles to the north of Bhubaneswar and near the Baranga 
Railway station are to be noticed the ruins of a vast ancient fort known as 
Sarangagarh, with the remains of its outer and inner walls, now hidden up 
in dense jungle. In 1822 when Stirling wrote his “An Account of Orissa, etc.” 
tradition ascribed the building of this fort and also of one at Kataka 
Choudwar to Chodaganga, a name which has survived as Saranga or 
Chudanga with the fort near Baranga. Another fort known as Kasiagarh, 
about six miles in perimeter with walls of sandstone about ten feet thick 
and with gates and bastions still exists in ruined condition in the dense 
jungle near the village Dalua on the road from Chandaka to Khurda, about 
fifteen miles from Bhubaneswar. Except some walls, the interior of the fort 
reveals no sign of occupation, the mounds, the ruins of any sort and pot 
sherds are conspicuous by their absence. It seems that the fort was meant 
for the temporary residence of the soldiers when they were required to 
remain concealed in the dense jungle. The local tradition attributes its 
building to Chudangaraja. Besides, a Sati memorial column inside the fort 
is still worshipped by the villagers as Chudanga Dariani i.e. the concubine 
of Chudanga. These evidences indicate that this fort was also built by 
Chodagangadeva. It seems that the long reign lasting for seventy two years 
witnessed the building of a series of forts at strategic points and in dense 
Jungles which accounted for his military successes and the extension of his 
territories from the Godavari in the south to the river Ganga near Hoogly 
in the north!®, 


The ruins of the ancient fort of Chaudwar is seen on the other bank 
of river Birupa stretching for a mile or so. Its earthen fortification 


walls, gateways and pillared structures are evidences of a strong fortified 
township. 
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The Amaravati fort is similarly located in the same route at a close 
distance from the National Highway near Chhatia. The ruined laterite 
walls, a deep well, structural edifices and the massive gateway are seen 
over looking the low hill behind the fort. A series of tanks are also seen in 
the neighbourhood evidently excavated to provide water facilities to the 
camping soldiers and cavalry and elephant forces. Another fort in little less 
magnitude appears to have been located near the Dhanamandala Railway 
station under the name of Teligarh from which the authorities of Orissa 
State Museum recovered a large number of stone sculptures, depicting 
military activities of the Ganga monarchs. 


The fort of Jajpur is located somewhere in the close vicinity of the 
present Jajpur town. Thus the series of fortified townships to serve as 
military cantonments were all established in strategic places preferably 
between river barriers. 


In addition, references to Amarda, Remuna, Asika, Khordana, 
Chaudvar, Kondavidu, Rajmundry, Gudari, etc. are to be met within 
Ganga inscriptions and the Madala Panji representing Katakas or military 
cantonments under the Gangas which had also provision for royal 
residences. 


Forts played the vital roles in the warfare of the Gajapati period. An 
army especially, a Hindu army was not expected to bypass the forts in 
possession of the enemy country while marching into the interior. The 
Orissan kings occupied some of the old forts or established new ones in the 
entire stretch of their empire. Their feudatories too had their own fortified 
capitals not only to safeguard the interest of their own, but also assist in 
the maintenance of the vast empire of their overlord. In the north the great 
forts that were in their occupation were Mandarana which is now known 
as Bhitargarh, situated in the - Arambagh Sub-division of Hoogly district 
of West Bengal. Prataparudra besieged Hussain Sahah in the fort of 
Mandarana. Kotisamigarh variously known as Kotasin or Katasin, etc. is 
now known as Kotsimul situated on the bank of the river Damodar. 
According to the Madalapanji Mukundadeva was besieged by the Muslims 
at Kotisamigarh. The forts of Raivania and Deulagaon are located in the 
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Balasore district. In the Cuttack and Puri districts several forts which 
existed from earlier times were further strengthened and made serviceable 
under the Gajapati rulers. They are Jajpur Kataka Amaravati Kataka 
(near Chhatia), Choudwar Kataka, Varanasi Kataka (Modern Cuttack), 
Taligarh (near Dhanmandala Railway Station), Kalakalagarh (in Byree 
area) and Chudanga Kataka or Sarangagarh near Baranga. Kasiagarh 
situated on the road from Chandaka to Khurda near the village Dalua was 
also a great fort which was probably meant to conceal troops in the dense 
forest at thetime of war. Besides these big forts there were also smaller ones 
which have been referred toby Abul Fazlin his Ain-i-Akbari!!. They include 
Banasada, Balakasi, Parvada, Bhogarai, Bagadi, Jalesvara, Tamluk, 
Turkela, Remana, Rayin, Rayapur, Savanga, Kurugasara, Kedar Khanda, 
Medinapur, Kutabpur and Narayanapur in Jalesvar Sarakar; Barowa, 
Bhadrak, Sahanesu and Kaimal in Bhadrak Sarakar; Athagarh, 
Purvadvara, Baranga, Vijayanagara, Chabiskudo, Hijipur, Dakhinadwar, 
Kottadesa, Kataka Vanarasi, Kotaraha in Kataka Sarakar: besides the 
forts in Kalinga Dandapata Sarakar and Rajahmundry Sarakar. In 
addition, he further furnishes the accounts of military organisation in all 
these Sarkars and administrative divisions. The Jaleswar Sarakar was 
having 3570 cavalry, two elephantry regiments, and 43810 infantry 
soldiers. The Bhadrak Sarakar consisted of 750 cavalry forces and 6800 
infantry soldiers. The Kataka Sarakar had the concentration of 6868 
cavalry men and 16016 infantry soldiers. Similarly the Kalinga Dandapata 
Sarakar had 500 cavalry force and 3000 infantry men andthe Rajahmundry 
Sarakar, 1000 horse men and 5000 infantry soldiers during the Gajapati 
period. 


In south Orissa ancient forts of considerable importance existed at 
Humma, Khemund;i, Chikiti, Palur, Khallikote and Athagarh. In the 
conquered territories of the south great forts existed at Rajahmundry, 
Underakonda., in the Krishna district, Kondapalli near Bezwada, Adanki 
in the Ongola Taluk, Vinukonda in the Vinukonda Taluk, Vellamakonda 
in the Sattanepalle Taluk, Nagarjuna konda on the bank of the river 
Krishna, Tangeda inthe Palanad Taluk and Ketavarman in the Sattanpalle 
Taluk. In Telingana the great fort of Devarkonda, situated in the N algonda 
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district and also the famous fort of Warrangal was in the occupation of the 
feudatories of Gajapatis. But the forts of Udayagiri in Nellore district and 
Kondavidu near Guntur, were the strongest of all occupied by the Orissan 
troops. The occupation of these two great forts by Krishpnadeva Raya in the 
final stage divided the fate of the Gajapati empire in the south. 


Udayagiri, a fort was consideredin those days as impregnable. Nuniz 
in his chronicle pays glowing tribute to the strength of this fortress and 
gives a graphic description of its defences. “The place at this time was so 
strong that they could not approach it except by one way which was so 
narrow that men could only pass along it in one at a time .... it could not be 
taken except by its inmates being starved out”. Krishnadeva Ray of 
Vij ayanagara made determined effort to capture this fort from the hands 
of the Gajapati rulers. When his generals failed to effect anything, even 
after great exertion Krishnadeva Ray himself led the Vijayanagara army 
and by contriving many paths across rocky hills, breaking up many great 
boulders in order to make a road for his soldiers to approach the towers of 
the fortress, finally captured it. 


The fort of Kondavidu situated as it was on the summit of a hill baffled 
all invaders. It could not be captured by Krishnadeva Ray even after a 
protracted siege of three months and Nuniz informs us that the fort was 
finally taken more by reason of his numbers than by force ofarms’ The siege 
operations were conducted in person by Saluva Timma, the chief minister 
of Krishnadeva Ray. He is said to have reduced the fort by starving the 
inmates of the fort. From inscriptional evidences we could gather that 
Krishnadeva Ray blockaded the fort, “he surrounded the fort with his army, 
having erected movable wooden platforms to enable his soldiers to stand 
on a level with the defenders and demolish the walls, he scaled them on all 
sides and captured the fort”. 


The Bhoi rulers of Khurda under the honorfic title of Gajapati and the 
feudatory chiefs of the hilly tracts of Orissa ruled smaller principalities 
which synchronised with the paramount powers of the Muslim, Maratha 
and British of the period. The homogenity of Orissan empire lost for the 
time being. The feudatory chiefs owed their allegiance to the Gajapati 
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Kings of Khurda who in turn continued to hold semi-independent status 
under the Mughals, Marathas and the British authorities. 


This new dynasty in theinitial stages gained immense popularity and 
prestige in the country as the custodian of the temple of Jagannath. They 
bore all the titles used by the previous independent monarchs of Orissa and 
all deeds drawn in Oriya continued to bear the date of the Anka or accession 
of the reigning prince. 


The Khurda kingdom in its heyday extended upto the river Mahanadi 
on the north to Khemedi in the south and the Bay of Bengal including the 
Chilika lake in the east to the borders of Daspalla and Nayagarah in the 
west. The total landmass it comprised observes P.K.Pattnaik was around 
ten thousand square miles.™® 


Under the Bhoi rulers were thirty one Zamindars holding their 
estates in Banki, Dompara, Baramba, Tigiria, Narasinghpur, Angul, 
Talcher, Mudreswar, Athagarh, Dhenkanal, Sirhinda, Attari, Nayagarh, 
Khandapara, Ranpur, Daspalla, Kalupara, Bajrokote, Anchalokote, Banpur, 
Saran, Roheri, Bakehir, Parikud, Chattergarh, Ghumsar, Challikute, 
Kurlo, Athagarh or Hatagarh, Chagatti, Mohun, Palour, Shergarh, Tikkali 
and Raghunathpur. These Zomindars comprised one hundred and 
twnetynine qillas or forts, exclusive of those located within the Khurda 
Zamindari, Khurada estate contained as many as seventy three forts. They 
were Khuroodah, Rathipur, Sisupal, Bargarh, Jharapara, Kapilprasad, 
Patergarh, Tapang, Nonepur,Jamkhely, Chatarama, Laising, Gangapareh, 
Mallipareh, Dumduma, Palih, Rameswar, Manibandha, Mankgora, Manpgoi, 
Kormati, Kalbmatia, Kondlogarh, Mangaljuri, Jhripareh, Rorung, Karm, 
Malligerh, Narasinghprasad, Barangarh, Karanga, Mritunjayagarh, 
Kaimothis, Usna-Barandh, Balabhaderprasad, Nowailes, Banjgiri, Tarkoi, 
Sereangarh, Matjpareh, Bangro, Kaklo, Karki, eight qillas in Limbai, 
Aadharua, Caruteng, Kolapakhar, Tirasouri or thirtesn qillas, Nakhiket, 
Kaipadda, Bolgarh, Gamhapur and Mulijher.! 


Khurda came in to prominence when the Bhoi kings made it their 
capital during the Mughal rule. These kings lived in the fort located at the 
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foot of Barunei hill, a mile to the south of the present town. This site was 
apparently selected because it was protected on one side by the Barunei hill 
which was easily defended and on the other by dense, almost impenetrable 
jungle. This fort was taken over by the Marathas during the time of 
Virakishoredeva and in the time of Khurda rebellion of 1804 it was carried 
by storm by the British troops after a seige of three weeks. The fort of 
Saranagarh was occupied by Raja Mansingh without much opposition. The 
forts located along the side of Daya river and found mention in Akbarnama 
are Sahajpal, Kharagarh, Kalupada, Lonkarh, Bhumali and Cahan. They 
were all captured by the Mughal army. Sahajahan, the rebel prince arrived 
at the fort of Manpur unopposed during march through Chattarduar pass. 
The fort of Andhari was attacked by Mirza Balaki and Raipitam who was 
in charge of the fort shifted to fort Kokkala. Mughal Troops under Khan- 
i-Dauran subdued many rebels and took over several forts located at 
Kalupara, Mutn, Karakani, and Khuridiha. The fort of Bachhara was 
wrested from the followers of Shuja by the Bhanja prince Laksminarayan 
Bhanja of Keonjhar. Divyasimhadeva repulsed the Mughals during the 
time of Murshid Quli Khan through the assistance of Chieftains of eighteen 
forts. Taqi Khan destroyed the forts of Sisupalgarh, Dahuli garh and 
Rathipurgarh. Rathipurgarh was then a strategic stronghold guarding the 
capital Khurda. Khurda soldiers under Bhagiratha Kumara were defeated 
by Taqi Khan at Gangapadarh. The fort of Haridamadigarh was handed 
over to Brundavan Kumora Guru Mahapatra in appreciation of his 
services by Virakishoredeva. A vivid account of the Dhenkanal fort is found 
in the Samara Taranga of Brajanatha Badjena!“. 


Jagabandhu Singh gives an account of 60 garhs located at different 
places of Orissa. They are : 


Garh Bhingura Garh Torinha 
Garh Srirampur Garh Karamala 
Garh Bhainra Garh Biratunga 
Garh Niagorada Garh Andia 


Garh Andhari Garh Mallipada 
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Kandapaligarh 
Garh Ali 
Kujangarh 

Garh Antuvar 

Garh Amanakuda 
Garh Atn 

Garh Balianta 
Sarangarh 

Garh Kharada 
Garh Krushnaprasad 
Garh Matiapada 
Garh Sahi 

Garh Samaput 
Garh Barapada 
Garh Baraput 
Garh Jangha 
Garh Choudwar 
Garh Chatia 

Garh Padanpur 
Garh Rupasa 
Garh Sith 

Garh Beguniapada 
Garh Chandpur 
Garh Motn 

Garh Amaraprasad 
Rathipur Katak 
Garh pada 
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Baranasigarh 
Haladiagarh 
Mrugasiragarh 
Garh Rengala 
Garh Jagasara 
Garh Dharmasagar 
Garh Sareipada 
Kokkalagarh 
Khurda Kataka 
Dhauligarh 
Mansur garh 
Kataka 

Nuagarh 
Kholagarh 
Bolagarh 
Athagarh 

Garh Narasimhapur 
Ghatigarh 
Malaruni garh 
Barabati Kataka 
Jajpur Kataka 
Golaragarh 
Katisami garh 
Itapokharigarh 
Garh Manitri 
Garh Tusianp 


Many of these garhs have already been accounted for. P. Acharya’? 
gives a further account of the system of Atharagarhs (eighteen forts) 
prevalent in Ratanapur, Raipur, Kalahandi, Mayurbhanja, Sambalpur, 


Jeypore and Vizyanagaram: 


ATHARAGARHS OF RATANAPUR 


Ratanpur, Maro, Bijaipur, Kharod, Kotagarh, Nawagarh, Sonthi, 
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Okhr, Pandarbhatta, Semaria, Champa, Lapha, Chhuri, Kenda, Matin, 
Uprora, Penera and Kurkuttie. 


ATHARAGARHS OF RAIPUR 


Raipur, Patan, Simga, Singanpur, Lawan, Amara, Drug, Sarda, 
Sirsa, Mohoi, Khalari, Sirpur, Phingeswar, Rajeni, Singangarh, Surarmar, 
Tangagarh and Akalara. 

ATHARAGARHS OF KALAHANDI 


Junagarh, Bhundesir, Asurgarh, Dehgaon, Kookasara, Thuamal, 
Deypour, Mandabisi, Kasipur, Mohulpatna, Chandragiri, Bisamagin, 
Dadpur, Langigarh, Moonda, Bhurti, Karlapat and Madanpur. 


ATHARAGARH OF MAYURBHANJA 


Bhanjabhum, Mantri, Hariharpur, Dewalia, Purunia, Karkachia, 
Bamanghati, Sirhonda, and small insignificant forts ten. 


ATHARAGARH OF JEYPUR 


Andhra, Vijayanagara, Bobili, Makua, Salur, Rambhadrapur, 
Narebha, Kalahandi, Khadial, Kauripatna, Pendra Nawagarh, Morangi, 
Kurupam, Palkunda, Bandapalisambham, Rengal Balase, Poram, Sind or 
Chimund;i and Polam. 


ATHARAGARH OF VIZIANAGARA 


Jaypur, Srangaverapuskuta, Madgole, Saloor, Kotapalem, Kurupam, 
Ankapally, Golconda, Palcondah, Andhra, Regulavalasa, Poram, Teda, 
Puchipenta, Sungumvalasa, Chemuda, Rajam and Narave. 


ATHARAGARH OF SAMBALPUR 


Sambalpur, Patna, Sonpur, Bamra, Rerhakhol, Gangpur, Bod, 
Athmalik, Phuljhar, Bonai, Raigarh, Bargarh, Sakti, Chandrapur, 
Sarenggarh, Bindra Nawagarh, Khariar and Borasambar. 


G. Hartwell,!® acting Magistrate of Cuttack durmg the year 1809 has 
given an account of 36 (forts) located at places like Banki, Duspalla, 
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Narasinghpur, Athagarh, Kendrapara, Nayagarh, Hindol, Tigria, Baramba, 
Dhenkanal, Angul, Talcher, Mayurbhanja, Nilgiri, Keonjhar, Ranpur, 
Manzgalpur, Talmul, Patia, Harishpur, Bishenpur, Marichpur, Ali, 
Kantajhar, Ragadi, Balrampur, Ambo, Madhupur, Sukinda, Chausathipur, 
Darpani, Damapara, Kujanga, Chedra, Kulkala, and Kanika. 


In addition to the military strongholds referred to above there were 
some others forts located within the territories of the feudatory chiefs owing 
allegiance to the Gajapati Rajas of Khurda. These minor forts were well 
guarded with military personnel throughout the period. But it can not be 
definitely said whether they were actively in support of the Gajapati Raja 
of Khurda in time of outside attack. Except a few, others remained passive 
witness to the high military operation carried against the Raja of Khurda 
during the time of Mughal, Maratha and British occupation of Orissa. They 
rather quarlled among themselves and entered into serious hostilities 
resulting in the loss of their own estates. Some of them even had gone to 
the extent of supporting the cause of the outside agencies in order to fulfill 
their own selfish ends. 
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HANDICRAFTS OF ORISSA 
- AN OVERVIEW - 


Sri Subas Pani 


Orissa has been described as “ancient cradle of the arts”, as “the 
artist's busy chisel”. Both the descriptions are not only accurate but 
highlight a very important feature of Orissa’s culture and heritage. Orissa 
was at one time called Utkal, land of excellence of art. The glorious 
archaeological monuments with their beautiful architecture and exquisite 
sculptures are a living testimony to the rich artistic traditions of the State. 
These artistic traditions which have continued almost since the beginning 
of civilization have not atrophied. Rather they have been enriched through 
the ages and thrive even to-day among the numerous handicrafts artisans 
of the State who produce everyday art as much to give expression to their 
creative urge as to earn their daily bread. 


What is “handicraft” and how is it different form art. This is a very 
difficult although fundamental question with which one is confronted the 
moment one thinks of dealing with the subject of ‘handicraft’. While no 
comprehensive or detailed treatment of the subject is possible within the 
limits of this article one can say that art is essentially creative, original, 
imaginative and embodies the thoughts, emotions, moods, philosophies 
and inspirations of the individual. Handicraft is in its essence, mass 
produced, repetitive, traditional, confined to certain well accepted 
patterns, and embodies the ethos of the particular art form certain well 
accepted patterns, and embodies the ethos of the particular art form 
distilled through the ages. Having said so, however it would be necessary 
to add that it would be wrong to assume that the handicrafts artisans are 
devoid of creativity, originality or imagination. In fact, many of them have 
these qualities in ample measure but they do not operate as individual 
creators but rather as part of an artistic tradition and their creative works 
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are quickly and invisibly absorbed into the total tradition of their craft. In 
fact, a good way of describing handicrafts would be to all them ‘everyday 
art’. Another major difference between art and handicrafts would perhaps 
be the close link of the latter to the socio-cultural traditions while the 
former, thriving and perhaps springing from the traditions, is not confined 
or bound by it. As is natural, handicrafts have pervaded large parts of the 
daily life by way of utility articles whereas art still remains comparatively 
remote, something to be appreciated and admired rather than something 
to be used. While these broad features would indicate the differences 
between art and handicrafts, it would be incorrect to say that they can be 
divided into absolutely watertight compartments. In fact, the line that 
divides art and handicrafts is rather thin and all great handicrafts can in 
themselves be called works of art. 


As has been said handicrafts are closely linked to the socio-cultural 
traditions and even articles of use in daily life have been absorbed into the 
traditions of handicraft. They are therefore, as old as human civilization 
itself. Earliest manifestations of these collective artistic expressions are 
found in the terracotta items-pots, clay idols, clay seals, clay beads and 
ornaments. With man’s mastery over metals we had metal images, 
ornaments and jewellery and metal containers for daily use. Simultane- 
ously we had the growth of woodcraft, textiles, stone carvings and crafts of 
composite matenals. Different crafts have thrived and grown in different 
civilizations but nowhere have they flourished and flowered with such 
abundant variety and reached such consummate artistry as in India since 
time immemorial. It is also here that these crafts have survived the 
vicissitudes of foreign invasions and alien rule of centuries as well as the 
onslaught of modern technology and even to-day are vibrant and living 
among the millions of craftsmen spread across its length and breadth in the 
farthest nooks and corners. 


Within India, Orissa has a very special place in the field ofhandicrafts. 
Located as it is at the crossroads of the South and North facing the eastern 
seafront with maritime contacts with the outside world since ancient times, 
Onissa’s culture has been the meeting ground of various streams from the 
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Indian sub-continent and the outside world which has been absorbed and 
enriched by its native culture contributed by the large concentration of 
adivastis, original inhabitants, the tribals (almost twenty five per cent of the 
total population even to-day) and has cradled and nurtured a bewildering 
variety of exquisite handicrafts. It has the most ancient of the crafts- 
terracotta found almost in every district. Hand-woven textile is another 
important craft, the range extending from the kereng, narrow and short 
girdle of Bondas to the elaborate tie and dye sarees, dress material and 
decorative textiles of Sambalpur and Cuttack. The range of woodcraft 
includes the painted wooden toys of Puri and Bargarh, carved wooden 
doors, masks of Puri and Bhubaneswar, wood turned utility items of 
Daspalla, white teak wooden carved images of Cuttack and wooden images 
for the holi festival and painted wooden boxes. Stone carving, another 
major craft thrives in Puri and Lalitgiri besides Khiching. In the metal 
crafts we have a large variety from the folk craft of Dhokra castings, to 
beautiful brass and bellmetal utensils, images of Khalisahi and the flexible 
brass fish of Ganjam not to mention the most famous silver filigree of 
Cuttack. As for painting, the patta paintings of Puri and the palmleaf 
etchings and illumination of Puri and Cuttack have a unique place among 
Indian handicrafts. Apart from these, Orissa also has papier machie, Sola 
pith, cane and bamboo work, golden grass items, sea shell works, horn 
works, lacquerware, zari work, glass beads, cloth garlands, carpets, 
applique and many others. Perhaps no other State in India has sucha large 
variety of handicrafts. Moreover, these crafts are spread throughout the 
State although the largest concentration is in Puri, Cuttack and Ganjam 
districts. 


Since it is not possible to deal at length with all the handicrafts of 
Orissa within the scope of a short article, I have chosen a few crafts for 
detailed treatment. These have been selected primarily on account of each 
one being a major craft in terms of popularity and large number of 
practising artisans or on account of its being more or less unique and 
exclusive to Orissa or on account of its very important link with our history 
and culture. At this juncture it would be necessary to point out that while 
the handicrafts have thrived in Orissa as elsewhere on account of royal 
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patronage or support of the wealthy connoisseurs as also on account of their 
being articles of common use, most of the handicrafts owe their existence 
to-day to their intimate relationship with the Puri temple and its rituals. 
Also Puri being the oldest and most patronised pilgrim-cum-tourist centre 
had provided the best outlet for the sale of the handicrafts and on that 
account Puri town and villages close by have the largest concentration of 
handicrafts artisans. Perhaps no other temple or temple town in India has 
been the source of inspiration and succour to such a wealth of handicrafts 
as the temple of Lord Jagannath and Puri. Only it is perhaps the only town 
where we have ancient settlements exclusively for artisans of different 
crafts. We have Pathuriasahi for stone carvers, Chitrakara sahi for 
painters, Matimandapasahi presumably for clay modellers and Kund- 
heibenta sahi for toy makers. Before we go on to deal with the individual 
crafts, however, it would be necessary to indicate certain broad issues that 
will be covered under each craft. An attempt will be made to give an idea 
of the occurrence of the craft in various parts of the State or the craft 
concentration, an idea about the process, the themes, subjects and motifs 
and their socio-cultural-religious linkage. The crafts which 1 propose to 
cover would include patta painting, palmleaf etchings, stone carving, silver 
filigree, brass and bell metal, applique, and woodcraft. 


Patta painting or pattachitra as they are known locally is a form of 
folk painting more or less unique to Orissa. Although a similar craft was 
being practised in Bengal, it is no more a living craft. Pattachitra, so called 
for being painted in patta, a cloth canvas, is the folk painting of Orissa 
practised mainly at Puri and many villages, notably at Raghurajpur and 
Dandasahi although there are a few artisans at Bhubaneswar, Ganjam 
district and in Boudh. The process and material are fairly simple. A sort of 
canvas is prepared by treating cotton fabric length with a paste of chalk, 
tamarind seed starch and glue. After the preparation of the leathery base 
which is flexible yet fairly stiff, it is cut into the required size. The painting 
on this is done by drawing first the broad outlines in white paint and on 
the various colours are added to fill the space for them. Lastly the eyes of 
the figures are painted in a ritual process of giving life to the subject. 
Usually twig of plants are beaten at one end to bring out the fibres into a 
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fine brush like shape before these are used for painting. Mineral and 
vegetable colours are used and yellow, black, red, ochre and blue are 
preferred. The paintings are then processed with a coat of lacquer by a 
crude process of heating the surface of the paint while rubbing on it 
powdered shellac. It is important to note that the entire painting is done 
in freehand style without any predetermined sketch or line drawing. The 
main themes of the paintings are the three deities of the Puri templein their 
representation and in their various Veshas, representations in special 
attires corresponding to different mythical episodes and incarnations. In 
fact, since time immemorial the pilgrim visitors to Puri are used to carry 
back small pattachitras, culture patta paintings of the three deities, known 
as Yatripattis as mementos of the pilgrimage. Other themes and motifs are 
derived from the rich fund of the legends and folklore of the land as 
embodied in the puranas, sastras as well as those trained down through 
oral traditions. Of these a few more popular ones can only be listed. Of the 
stories connected with the life of Krishna, Kaliya dalana or vanquishing of 
serpent Kaliya, Vastraharana or Krishna’s stealing of the sarees of bathing 
Gopis, Nabakeli or Krishna and Radha engaged in boat ride, Gobardhana 
or Krishan upholding the mountain Gobardhana to give shelter to the 
people from the deluge of torrential rain and simple representations of 
Krishna alone or with Radha are quite popular. Of the legendary episodes, 
the one connected with Kanchivijaya or victory over Kanchi is favoured. 
This presents the story of Lord Jagannath and Balabhadra riding a black 
and a white stallion riding out to assist the Gajapati king of Orissa in his 
war against Kanchi and buying curd from Manika the cowherd woman and 
presenting her the pearl ring to be exchanged for money from the king. 
Ahalya Uddhara or the release of Ahalya by Rama from a curse of 
remaining in the form of a stone statue by placing his feet on her is an 
episode from Ramayana which is also commonly used. Nabagunjara or the 
composite figure of nine animals, i.e. with the head of a hen, the neck of a 
peacock, waist of a lion, the hump of a bull, a leg of a horse, another ofa tiger, 
another of an elephant and the fourth the shape of a human hand holding 
a Chakra (wheel) and the tail of a serpent’s head was the vichitra rupa, 
strange shape in which Lord Krishna manifested himself before Arjun, his 
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Sakha or companion according to the Mahabharata of Sarala Das and since 
then this has been a very popular motif for the patta painters. Besides the 
presentation of these mythical and legendary episodes the patta paintings 
also take as their subjects the numerous deities of the Hindu pantheon of 
whom Durga, Ganesha, Hara Parvati and Laxmi are more popular apart 
from Radha, Krishna and the trinity of the Puri temple. These painters who 
are called Chitrakaras have a special right of service or seva in the 
Jagannatha temple for the performance of which they enjoy certain 
privileges. Apart from painting the chariots of the deities and repainting 
the idols annually, there is a very special function for the patta painters, 
in fact, a family of painters having the hereditary right in the rituals of the 
Pun temple. Every vear the deities of the temple take a ritual bath in a 
festival called the Snana Yatra and thereafter being afflicted by fever they 
canvalesce within the sanctum sanctorum for a few days during which they 
do not give audience to anyone. During this period representation of these 
deities in patta painting known as anasara patti is hung near the door of 
sanctum sanctorum and the pilgrims and devotees have to be satisfied with 
a view of this. It is very interesting to note that the representation of the 
deities in the anasara patti is totally at variance with their normal shape 
and form. In these paintings the deities are represented in their Bhairava 
aspect. An extension of this form of handicraft is Ganjappa, a traditional 
card game in which patta cloth in round shape with paintings are used. It 
iS quite an esoteric game and has ninety six cards in a set and the rules are 
quite elaborate and complicated which nevertheless has not deterred the 


villagers from continuing to enjoy the play as a mode of leisure and 
relaxation. 


Etching and painting on palm leaf is one of the most ancient craft 
forms not only in Orissa but also in the whole country. The birth of this art 
form, marks the beginning of the dissemination of written words and is 
therefore, closely intertwined with the literary traditions of the country. 
While palm-leaf inscriptions and paintings are available in several states 
of India, it is in Orissa that the craft reached perfection and great 
excellence. The numerous illustrated manuscripts in the collection of the 
Orissa State Museum embody the rich artistic traditions of the State. This 
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tradition continues even to-day and thrives among the handicrafts artisans 
of the State particularly in the districts of Puri and Cuttack. 


The art form essentially consists of inscribing letters and artistic 
designs on palm-leaf, mostly cut into standard sizes. While for manuscripts 
the leaves are cut in rectangular sizes, held together with two wooden plank 
covers stringed through a hole in the centre, for paintings the leaves are 
stitched vertically and folded, like a bellow. However, instances of cutting 
the leaves into fancy shapes like balls strung into a garland or leaves cut 
into shapes of animals and other objects are also not wanting. The process 
of preparing the palm-leaf to make it ready for etching is quite elaborate 
and time taking. The unripe leaves of the palm tree are first cut into the 
required shape and are sun dried. However, the leaves are not to be exposed 
to intense heat and should not be completely dried. Once this initial 
preparationis complete, the semi-dried leaves are buried in muddy swamps 
and left there for four to five days for a further seasoning. After these are 
retrieved and washed they are once again dried, but this time they are air 
dried, not being exposed to sun. After this, these dried leaves are <ept inside 
the grain stores and put inside the paddy heaps. This treatment is the final 
seasoning of the leaves which makes them insect proof and stiff. These 
seasoned leaves are then stitched or stringed together as per the need. The 
etching whether of words or of artistic designs is done with the help of an 
iron stylus. Great concentration and planning is required before any design 
can be engraved as no alteration is possible on account of the very nature 
of the material. After the etching is complete the leaf is rubbed with a paste 
made of bean leaves, charcoal made of burnt coconut shells, til oil and 
turmeric. The leaves are then wiped with a piece of cloth and the paste 
deposited in the etched portion of the palm-leaves reveals prominently the 
engraved design. For painting the palm-leaves, vegetable and mineral 
colours are used. 


While writing of texts, including illustrated texts, was popular and 
widespread in the ancient times, after the discovery of paper and printing 
this has become more or loess extinct. However, it is worthwhile mention- 
ing here that the rich collection of the Orissa State Museum contains a large 
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number of illustrated texts both plain and painted of which the more 
prominent ones are Jayadeva’s Sri Gita Govinda, Bidagdha Madhaba of 
Rupa Goswamy, Amaru Sataka of Amaruka and Ushavilasa of Sishu 
Sankar Das. The themes of these manuscripts are mostly the love episodes 
of Radha and Krishna as well as other mythical and legendary incidents. 
The paintings and drawings also present excellent scenes of nature. 


As the craft is practised today mostly large drawings are made on the 
rectangular palm leaves stitched together vertically. The major motifs are 
drawn from the rich legends, myths and folk-lore of the State. The various 
gods and goddesses from the Hindu pantheon are represented either singly 
or in groups more prominent of these being Radha and Krishna, Durga, 
Ganesha and Saraswati. In larger illustrations the entire story of Bhagabata 
or Krishnalila, or Ramayana and Mahabharata are presented while in 
smaller ones, single episodes are presented. In many ways the traditions 
followed for palm leaf etching are very much akin to patta paintings. The 
figures are highly stylised and embody the traditional concept of beauty. 
The figures usually have a sharp pointed nose, long eyes and 
well-proportioned bodies. The figures are usually represented in profile. 


Stone carvingis a very major handicraft of Orissa. Asis evident from 
the innumerable archaeological monuments, rock-cut sculptures, caves 
and temples built for centuries and embellished with most beautiful and 
intricately carved statue and other adornments, the art of carving in stone 
had reached in Orissa dizzy heights of excellence perfected through 
centuries of disciplined efforts of generations of artisans. The progeny of 
these artisans who built the magnificent temples of Parsurameswar, 
Mukteswar, Lingara}, Puri and that wonder in stone, the temple chariot of 
the Sun god at Konark, besides the beautiful Stupas and monasteries of 
Lalitgiri Ratnagiri and Udayagiri have kept alive the sculptural traditions 
of their forefathers and their deft hands can and do chisel and carve exact 
replicas of the original temple sculptures besides producing a variety of 
other'iitems. Unlike sculptors of other places, the artisans of Orissa are at 
home with a variety of materials. They handle with equal facility the ultra 
soft white soap stone, or Khadipathara, as the slightly harder greenish 
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chlorite or Kochilapathara and the still harder pinkish Khandolite or 
Sahanapathara or Baulapathara and the hardest of all black granite or 
muguni pathara. The tools they use are a few and simple and consist mainly 
of hammers and chisels of various shapes and sizes with such local names 
as muna, patili, martul, thuk-thuki and nihana. Whether the stone is hard 
or soft a sort of outline is first drawn on the stone which is already cut to 
the appropriate size. Once the outline is insized indicating the shape, the 
final figure is brought out by removing the unwanted portions. While for 
the harder stones this is done by chiselling out the extra material, with 
softer stones this is done by scraping out the same with a sharp flat-edged 
iron tool. As for the motifs, the endless variety of sculptures adorning the 
temples provide the models although other motifs are also not uncommon. 
Among the former the ubiquitous alasa kanyas or idolent damsels and 
salabhanjikas, lady with the bough of a sal tree, surasundaris heavenly 
beauties playing on different musical instruments adorning the topmost 
tier of the Konark temple, the nava grahas or nine deities representing the 
nine planets, Konark wheel, Konark horse, elephant, lion composite 
mythical figures like gajabidala, gajasimha are quite popular. Other 
motifs include representation of deities of the Hindu peantheon like 
Krishna and Radha, Laxmi, Vishnu, Durga, Buddha, Ganesh, Haraparvati, 
Nrusingha etc. In recent times many decorative and utilitarian articles like 
ash trays, paperweights, candle stands bookrests are also being made. 
These carvers also make images for installation in temples as presiding 
deities and parswadevatas as well as large pieces for decoration of public 
places. One may find samples of these in the Handicrafts museum, 
Bhubaneswar, in the Parliament house annexe in Delhi, Konark horse in 
the Barabati Stadium at Cuttack and Konark wheel almost the same size 
as the original adorning the face of a modern Hotel at Bhubaneswar. 
Another giant Konark horse will adorn the traffic island at a busy 
intersection in Bhubaneswar and will soon be alandmark. The four colossal 
Buddha images and the friezes depicting the life of the Buddha and Ashoka 
in the modern shanti stupa at Dhauli are also the handiwork of Orissa’s 
craftsmen. The handicraft is practised by artisans mainly at Puri, 
Bhubaneswar, and Lalitgiri in Cuttack district though some are also found 
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in Khiching in Mayurbhanj District. The traditions are carried on from 
generation to generation and a few ancient texts on the art which have 
survived are followed closely. Apart from the decorative, votive articles and 
modern utilitarian items, the craft also covers another group of products in 
shape of stoneware utensils and kitchen wares. Following the simple 
process of turning and polishing by using a local wooden lathe called 
Kunda, the craftsmen produce beautiful polished plates (thali), containers 
(gina, pathuri), cups and glasses. These are used for pujas, ritual worships 
as well for regular eating Pathuris, stoneware deep containers are particu- 
larly good for storing curd as they do not react to acid and these are also 
filled with water and used for placing the legs of wooden almirahs to prevent 
ants from getting in. The craftsmen making these articles are concentrated 
at Baulagadia and Nilgin. 


Metal craft is perhaps the single most important craft in terms of the 
number of artisans engagedinits practice as in its close links with the daily 
lives of the people of the State. The craft is practised by people ofthe Kansari 
caste who can be broadly described as metalsmiths while a particular 
variety, dhokra, is practised mainly by sithulias. The largest concentration 
of the former is Kantilo and Balakati in Puri district although fairly 
substantial numbers are found in Cuttack, Ganjam and Sambalpur 
districts. The products of this handicraft can be broadly classifiedinto three 
groups-items produced through process of beating, locally known as pita, 
those produced by casting and the third group would include the residual 
items. These can also be broadly subdivided into two groups in terms of raw 
materials used, that is, brass and bell metal, the former being an alloy of 
copper and zinc and the latter of copper and tin. The workshopis called sala 
or shed and consists of a platform with a block of stone for the floor on which 
the beating is done, a heating furnace or bhati, a raised verandah with a 
local lathe for polishing. Tools used are hammers and anvils, pincers, hand 
drills, files and scrapers. The heating furnace with a crucible is fanned by 
a blower with leather bellows although of late the craftsmen have started 
using mechanical blowers. The process consists of preparation of the 
material by melting the required materials in the crucible and then placing 
the molten metal into an earthenware container. After the molten metal 
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sets, it is taken out and after repeated hammering and beatingis given the 
desired shape. Sometimes for making a single item two or three pieces are 
separately made and joined mostly with rivets. The major items manufac- 
turedin the beating process are plates or thali, deep round containers called 
kansa, small containers called gina, tumblers, water containers calledgara 
and buckets or baltis, large cooking utensils and storage vessels called 
handa, various types of pots and pans, ladles or chatu, perforated flat 
cooking spoons etc. While the above mentioned are items used in cooking 
and eating there are also a number of items used for puja or worship. Of 
these most important of course, is the ghanta or the gong, thali for offering 
of the food to the deities. It may be mentioned here that in a few places the 
surface of the items are also engraved with various designs including floral 
and geometric patterns besides human and animal figures and occasionally 
they are also painted with enamel paints. The items produced by the 
beating process are many and the designs also vary from place to place. It 
is not possible to give more details within the scope of this article. As for 
casting one can make two broad details within the scope of this article. As 
for casting one can make two broad groups that is brass castings and 
dhokra casting. Both follow the lost wax or cireperdue process. Brass 
casting is done by the Kansaris and items produced include icons-mainly 
Radha, Krishna, Laxmi, pot bellied Ganesha, Vishnu and crawling boy 
Krishna called gurundi Gopal, bells or ghanti, lampstand or rukha and 
lamps or dipa. It is interesting to note that at present there is no bronze 
casting being done in Orissa although the craft seems to have reached great 
perfection centuries ago as evidenced from the discovery of a large number 
of bronze icons from Achutarajpur near Banapur in Puri District. Again no 
casting is done in bellmetal although this is quite common in South India. 
The socio-cultural links of its handicraft are very strong. According to well 
entrenched traditions the bride is presented with a set of brass and bell 
metal articles for starting off her new home, the quantity and quality 
varying according to the economic status of the family. While in the villages 
these are extensively used for eating and cooking, in the urban areas other 
materials like stainless steel, aluminium and ceramics have dislodged 
them. Nevertheless the brides, even in urban areas continue to get their set 
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of brass and bell metal items in marriage. Of particular interest is the round 
deep bowl called Kansa in which pakhala a typical dish of Orissa, that is 
rice soaked in water and curd or torani or fermented gruel, is eaten. In the 
villages and in terms of the rural economy the articles also serve another 
useful purpose as they can be easily pawned for borrowing money. Besides, 
the old, broken and used items can always be exchanged at reduced rate for 
new items from itinerant metalware vendors. As for metal icons, while in 
most orthodox families these are installed as deities of the home, frequently 
placed on a brass platform called khatuli, these are also used in some 
temples as the presiding deities. However, in all major temples almost 
invariably the moving image or the chalanti pratima of the presiding 
deities are brass icons. It is these icons which are taken out in various ritual 
processions and perform other mobile functions of the much larger and 
fixed principal. Of the major icons mention is to be made of the large brass 
image of Radha in the Sakhigopal temple in Puri district and similar 
images in temples in Ganjam district. Similarly the use of ghanta and 
ghanti, the bell and the gong are both important and indispensable for all 
ritual worships, particularly during arati and offering of food. During the 
rath jatra; or car festival, hundreds of the gongs are beaten rhythmically 
by the devotees and priests in frenzied ecstasy as the divine chariots are 
pulled forward by the thronging millions. The manjira or gini, two circular 
cupped convex discs tied to strings and used for beating the rhythm and the 
ghunguroo or ankle bells tied in the feet of dancers are also products of this 
group of crafts and are an intimate part of performing arts. Slightly larger 
bells called ghagudi are tied to the necks of cattle both to provide a musical 
noise as well as an indication of their whereabouts. The sound of the cattle 
returning to the village after the day’s grazing mixing their sweet bleatings 


with the jingle of the bells leaving a trail of dust cloud is a familiar scene 
of rural Orissa. 


Dhokra casting, a variety of metal casting is essentially a folk craft 
and is limited to a few pockets of Orissa, that is in Kuliana in Mayurbhanj 
district, Kaimati in Keonjhar district, Sadeiberniin Dhenkanal district and 
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Haradagaria in Puri district being practised by an aborigine caste called 
sithulias. While the lost wax process is followed the raw materials used is 
not pure brass but contains miscellaneous scraps of other metals which 
give it is typically antique look. Its motifs are mostly drawn from folk 
culture. While among the animals, elephant is most popular, the other 
motifs include human heads, kings, manas or miniature replica of meas- 
ures, containers with Lids, with or without locking devices, images of deities 
like Ganesh and Durga, and lamps and lampstands, the last being made 
in several intricate designs in shape of trees and branches with as many as 
a hundred lamps in one stand. Of late some utilitarian articles like 
candlestands, ash trays and penstands are also being made keeping the 
essential folk design intact. Dhokra is not exclusive to Orissa and is found 
in Bengal, Bihar and M.P. also but it is a very important handicraft because 
of its more or less exclusive folk character. The third group of items under 
this handicraft which I have described as residual consists mainly of the 
unique flexible brass items like the brass fish and snakes made by the 
craftsmen of Belguntha in Ganjam district. 


Wood carving is another important handicraft of Orissa. This again 
can be broadly grouped into three sub-groups-painted wood carvings, plain 
wood carvings and wood turned items. In the first group we have painted 
wooden toys of Puri and Bargarh masks, and idols and chariot decorations. 
Usually light vaneties of wood are preferred and vegetable and mineral 
colours are used. The art is mostly practised by the carpenter caste who 
have the title Moharana. They use the simple carpentry tools like hammer, 
chisel etc. The motifs include various stylized animals and birds like horse, 
bull, elephant, lion, tiger, peacock and Nabagunjara etc., Radha and 
Kirshna and sakhis and most popular of all, the three deities of the Puri 
temple-Jagannath, Balabhadra and Subhadra. There are also excellent 
painted wooden doors with panels depicting various scenes from Krishna’s 
life, Ramayana and other stories. Various wooden masks with a hollow 
back are also painted representing stylized human faces. The three 
chariots of the Puri car festival are profusely decorated with wooden images 
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depicting various deities as parswadevatas. Image of the Sarathi or the 
chrioteer and the horses attached in front are also made by wood carvers 
of Puri. Similar items are also attached to the chariot of Lingaraj during 
Asokastami at Bhubaneswar. One can also find an interesting wooden 
painted image of Brahma in the Lingaraj temple immediately to the right 
of the entrance. Images of Radha, Krishna and sakhis as well as other 
decorative items made by wood carvers are attached to the Kunjas or 
ceremonial swings for the spring festival called dola. This shows the close 
links of the craft of wood carving to the cultural and religious traditions of 
the State. The plain wood carvings are mostly done on a soft creamish wood 
called gambhari or white teak. While the features in the painted wood 
carvings are usually less defined and blunt, those in the plain carvings in 
gambhari are not only sharp and fine but attain exquisite needle work 
finish and are more akin to the workmanship of the sculptors. Well- 
proportioned and finished to great smoothness these items are fit for a 
connoisseur’s collection. The motifs include duplication of standard temple 
sculptures including Konark wheel besides other items based on myths, 
legends and folklore. Indolent damsels, Krishna, Radha, sakhis, Hara- 
Parvati. Konark horse, Konark elephant are popular but the scene from 
Mahabharata depicting Krishna teaching Arjuna the tenets of the Gita 
when the latter shies away from the battle, with the grand chariot with its 
divine charioteer and the valiant rider depicted by the wood carver is most 
captivating. This variety of wood carving is mostly practised in Cuttack 
town though a few craftsmen are also found at Bhubaneswar and Puri. 
Wood turned articles using the creamish gambhari and the harder and 
darker sisu or rose wood is a speciality of the artisans from Daspalla area 
in Puri district. Popular items are small pitchers with mango leaves and 
coconut, glass, bowls, and incense stands. It is interesting to note that 
although the process of wood turning with small hand operated wooden 
lathe is also used elsewhere in India, the Orissa artisans prefer to leave the 
Surface plain and they do not lacquer it like the famous toy makers of 
Chennapatna in Karnataka. Samples of the excellence of the wood carvers 
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of Orissa can be found in temple ceilings and carved wooden beams and 
doors in places like Birnchinarayan temple, Buguda, Charchika temple, 
Banki, Siva temple, Kapilas, and Laxmi-Nrusingha temple Berhampur. 


“Applique which is a French term is a technique by which the 
decorative effect is obtained by superposing patches of coloured fabrics on 
a basic fabric, the edges of the patches being sewn in some form of stitchery. 
It is distinct from what is known as patch work in which small pieces of cut 
fabrics are usually joined side by side to make a large piece of fabric or for 
repairing a damaged fabric.” Though the form is not unknown in other 
parts of India, it is in Orissa and specially in Pipli that the craft has a living 
and active tradition continuing over centuries. While the largest number 
of applique craftsmen are concentrated in Pipli, there are quite a few in Puri 
and very small numbers in Khallikote, Parlakhemund; and Boudh areas 
also. 


As with many other handicrafts of Orissa, the roots of the applique 
art/craft form is interwined with therituals and traditions of Lord Jagannath, 
the presiding deity of the Puri temple. The applique items are mainly used 
during processions of the deities in their various ritual outings. Items like 
Chhati, Tarasa and Chandua are used for the purpose. However, the 
applique work in its colourful best is mot prominent in the cloth cover of the 
three chariots of the presiding deities in which they travel every year 
during the ratha yatra or car festival. As per tradition the colour scheme of 
the three covers is predetermined. The chariot of Balabhadra known as 
Taladhwaja has a cloth covering of bright green and red, while that of 
Subhadra known as Padmadhwja or Darpadalana has a cover of bright red 
and black. The chariot of Lord Jagannath called Nandighosha has a cover 
of bright, red and yellow. The basic design of all three is similar being a 
combination of narrow and wide stripes while on the four sides above the 
openings, there are applique mythical motifs like Rahu, Chandra as well 
as motifs from nature like flowers etc. It is these colourful applique covers 
which indentify the chariots of the three deities from far away by the 
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millions of pilgrims thronging the Badadanda or the extrawide main road 
of Puri in which the Lords make their annual sojourn in the car festival. 
Seats and pillows in applique are also made for ceremonial use by the 
deities during the annual ritual of bathing festival (Snana Jatra) and is 
locally known as “Chakada Kama’ with motifs of 27 stars and geometrical 
forms in applique work with motifs of fish, frog etc. on black cloth is used 
in the ritual dress of the Deities of Puri temple, locally known as the ‘Gaja- 
Uddharana Vesha’, incarnation of Rescuer of Elephant. Applique cover is 
also made for caparisoning the dummy horses in the ‘horse dance’ or ghoda 
nacha during chaitra festival in Puri and other places. 


The craft is traditionally practised by a caste of professional tailors, 
known as ‘Danis’. As with otherservices of the Lord, darji seva orthe supply 
of applique items is rendered by the caste members in return for which they 
receive certain portion of the daily offering, ~bhog’ from the temple. All this 
is regulated by the record-of-rights of the Jagannath Temple. The danis 
have their own headman or sardar who has a higher share in the ~bhog’ of 
the Jagannath Temple. It is interesting to note that the craftsmen are 
socially well organised and there are close family relationships between the 
craftsmen of Puri and Pipli. Their organisation can be very well compared 
to the craftsmens’ guilds of medieval Europe. They also have annual 
meetings of craftsmen to resolve social and related problems. 


The traditional items made of applique patterns and associated with 
religious functions are canopies, locally called ‘chanduas’, Chhati, a sort of 
big umbrella with a long wooden handle. Tarasa, a heart-shaped wooden 
piece covered by applique cloth and supported by a long wooden pole, both 
these items being carried before the deities in their ceremonial processions. 
“Jhalar another popular item is a sort of frill which is used as a border to 
canopies and also independently used as decorative pieces. An interesting 
secularand popularitem is Batua’, a unique Orissan cloth pouch which has 
usually a semi-circular shape with the top being straight. There are various 
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layers of cloth providing pockets for storing different items of use and the 
mouth is closed by pulling strings attached to the sides. It is very popular 
among village folk for keeping the materials for pan’, like betel leaf, areca 
nut, lime, etc., as well as for keeping money. Another traditional item is 
Sujnis or embroidered quilts. 


The basic material used for applique is cloth. The process is fairly 
simple and.has been succinctly summarized by Mr. B. C. Mohanty in his 
manograph on “Applique craft of Orissa-study of contemporary Textile 
crafts of India’ as under: ‘Flat motifs are first cut from cloth and specially 
prepared motifs are made separately. If more than one of the same cut 
motifs is required, a stencil is used. These cut and specially prepared motifs 
are then superposed on a base cloth in predetermined layout and sequence. 
The edges of the motifs are turned in and skillfully stitched onto the base 
cloth or stitched by embroidery or without turning as necessary. The 
specially prepared motifs may be coloured or white. The base cloth is 
usually coloured. Some of the specially prepared motifs have exclusive 
embroidery work and some have mirror work. In heavy canopies, the base 
cloth is additionally supported by a back cloth for strength”. 


The stitching process varies from item to item and come under six 
broad categories, namely, (1) bakhia, (2) taropa,(3)ganthi,(4)chikana,(5) 
button-hole and (6) ruching. Sometimes embroidered patterns are also 
used and in a few items mirror work is also incorporated. The layout of 
various motifs and patterns vary according to the shape of the piece. The 
canopy has a large centre piece which may be a square. This centre piece 
is then bounded by several borders of different widths, one outside the 
other, till the edge is reached. In the umbrella and Chhati the inner field 
is arranged in circles, each circle having patches of one motif placed side by 
side. Patterns are laid in the same way as the shape of the Tarasa, with a 
large motif or two placed at the centre. The layout for covers for horses 
consists of a series of concentric strips in the portion which covers the neck, 
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each strip having patches of one motif, while the portions which fall on 
either side of the body are plain, having border all round with or without 
a motif at the centre of the plain field. 


The motifs used are fairly varied yet fixed and consist of stylised 
representations of flora and fauna as well as a few mythical figures. Of the 
more common of these motifs are the elephant, parrot, peacock, ducks, 
creepers, trees, flowers like lotus, jasmine, half-moon, the Sun and Rahu 
(a mythical demon who devours the sun). Just as there area fewfixed motifs 
only a limited number of colors are used in the traditional applique craft. 
These are green, red, blue, ochre and black. The creative urge of the 
craftsmen however are released in the endlessly various combination of 
motifs as well in the mixing of these limited colors. While there has been 
very little change in the use of motifs, there has been a trend towards 
greater experimentation in colour combinations. Superposition of coloured 
cloths on grey marking cloth is quite common today as the use of cloth of 
all colors and hues. Similarly, with the changing times the craft has also 
adopted itself to the needs of modern man. Among the more popular 
applique items today are garden umbrellas, a variant of chhati with 
wooden or aluminium stands, shoulder bags, ladies hand bags, wall 
hangings, lamp shades, bed cover s, pillow covers, letter pouches, etc. 
Applique items are also being used in combination with other handicrafts 
to produce composite products. An interesting use is the superposition of 
applique on grass mats and used as partitions. Though earlier the art form 
was restricted to darji caste, today it is pra¢dtised by non-caste members, 
notably by some young Muslim boys. Unlike many other handicrafts, 
applique items are attractive artefacts of daily use apart from being 
decorative. They are also comparatively cheaper. 


Of all the handicrafts of Orissa the most unique and the finest, in fact 
the queen among them, is silver filigree, locally called tarakasi. The craft 
is localized at Cuttack town and a few villages in Cuttack district. The 
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process consists mainly of drawing silver through a series of consecutively 
smaller holes to produce fine strands of wire. These wires are then made 
into various shapes by deft hands of the craftsmen by bending them into 
different designs and soldering them with pincer and scissors. Silver used 
by the artisans is usually of high purity often exceeding ninety per cent. 
Items manufactured covera wide range though they can be broadly divided 
into a few categories. First, we have the ornaments for the ladies which 
include necklaces, brooches, ear pehdants, anklets, hair pins, decorative 
key rings and bangles etc. We also have a few ornamental items for men 
like tie pins and cufflinks. Next we have the decorative items like boats or 
boita, replicas of temples, horses, elephants and other animals and chariots 
besides a variety of other items. Lastly, we have utility items like plates , 
cups, bowls, glasses, mascara containers, indigenous spoons called belas for 
feeding milk to young children, incense containers, vermilion containers 
and ladies handbags. Though the above lists are fairly comprehensive they 
do not indicate the myriad varieties one can find for each item. The silver 
filigree and other silver itergs have, like other handicrafts, a very important 
socio-cultural function. Phe child’s first solid food, usually a sweet dish of 
rice, kheer, is served in assilver bowl and the elder specially grand-parents 
take pride in presenting the silver bowl for this function known as anna 
prasana. Like the brass and bell metal items the bride is also usually 
presented a set of silver dishes which is reserved for offering food to the 
deities during religious festivals. Many temples have a set of silver 
ornaments for the presiding deities including silver crowns which are used 
on ceremonial occasions. Silver filigree has been an important export items 
of Orissa from ancient times and has been a symbol of the dizzy heights of 
excellence reached by Orissa’s craftsmen. 


The world of handicrafts in Orissa is wide, fascinating and full of 
wonders. The deft hands of Orissa’s craftsmen shape and mould inanimate 
materials, stone, wood and metal with consummate skill and breathe life 
and beauty into them. No wonder Orissa’s handicrafts have attracted and 
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captivated people from all over the world for centuries. The heritage of 
Orissa’s handicrafts embodies the soul of Orissa’s culture which has always 
given a high place to art and craft ever since its recorded history and before. 
It has been said that if you know Orissa, you can say that you know India. 
The statement is true of Orissa, its People and its culture and Orissa is the 
true essence of India but the statement is perhaps exemplified best in 
Orissa’s handicrafts which in their colourful variety, fine workmanship, 
their rich folk element, cultural linkage as in their typical styles can be 
justly described as the essence of Indian handicrafts. 
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TEMPLES OF ORISSA AND THEIR 
SOCIO - RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE 


Dr. H. C. DAS 


Temples of Orissa occupies a unique place in the realm of art and 
architecture of India. The sacred complex at Puri and Lingaraj complex at 
Bhubaneswar continue till today as the greatest centre of religious 
pilgrimage and give lucidly the configuration of Orissa’s personality. The 
folk beliefs, myths and legends, rituals and worship pattern, the traditional 
functionaries associated with the complex and above all the magnificent 
and elegant structures of the temples are unique in nature and are 
inextricably woven into the cultural matrix of Orissa. The age-old 
tradition, the sacred specialists, the levitical community survive despite 
various vicissitudes of time reminding us of the rich cultural heritage of the 
State. Thespirit ofthe religious fervour whichis still current in full glamour 
and the devotional songs and charming sounds from the conches, cymbals, 
bugles, tambourines, gongs played in the scared centers in ritual worships 
do not indicate any diminution of their importance in the sacred map of 
India. the charming sight of myriads of devotees round the year fervently 
moving around the temple complex of Puri, in solemn acknowledgement of 
the Lord’s paramountcy bear testimony of the sanctity and dignity of the 
sacred kshetras. It is pertinent to note that the sacred-complex of Jagannath, 
one of the four Dhamas of India, serves the entire Hindu world without any 
discrimination of national, linguistic, ethnic and sectarian consideration. 
The Jagannath culture on account of its popularity crossed the border lands 
of India and spread to eastern and western countries. 


The present State of Orissa known in the past as Udra-Utkal-Kalinga 
occupies a unique place in the evaluation and development of Indian temple 
architecture, particularly of Nagara style. Although the temple-building 
activities spread throughout the Kalingan empire (during a long span of 
1000 years from 6th to 16th century A.D.) these mainly centred round 
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Bhubaneswar, Jajpur and in the river valley of the costal region. One of the 
earliest movements and definite evolution took place in Orissa on the 
eastern sea-board”. Branched out of the main Nagara order, the State 
developed a separate class of Art and Architecture which popularly came 
to be known as Kalinga School of Art and Architecture with separate 
Silpasastra (Bhuvanapradipa) of its own. In fact, the temples of Orissa on 
account of their stately appearance, graceful and elegant carvings amidst 
sculptures of human, divine, semi-divine beings, their effective treatment 
of light and shades, their majesty and dignity in the conception alongwith 
spiritual significance and the continuing socio-religious organisation 
turning it to a living community, constitute one of the most compact and 
homogeneous groups in India. It is interesting to note that between the 6th 
and 16th century A.D. and casually in the subsequent periods numerous 
temples of different magnitudes, in honor of gods and goddesses, were built 
under the royal patronage and popular support. The preservation of many 
temples in Orissa is largely due to security of the country from the Muslim 
inroads, 


The emergence of mainstream of Indian religions, such as Jainism, 
Buddhism, Saivism, Saktism and Vaisnavism led to erection of religious 
edifices as the abode of gods and goddesses and their worship. These 
religious thoughts found exuberant expression in the numerous temples 
erected during the long span of one thousands years. The cults necessitated 
the types of architecture suitable to the peculiar ritualistic performances. 
the cult of Jagannath, an expression of a grand synthesis of Indian 
religions, plays the pivotal role in religious life. The great religious thinkers 
such as Nimbarka, Sankaracharya, Ramanuja, Sri Chaitanya made 
Srikshetra Puri their destination point where their religious doctrines 
found proper ground for fruition. 


The religious movements inspired the evolution and development of 
art and architecture in an indigenous pattern converting Kalinga to a land 
of temples. James Fergussion, an eminent archaeologist remarked “there 
are more temples now in Orissa, than in all the rest of Hindustan put 
together”®, This statement is clearly avered by the existence of numerous 
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temples, the spectacular landmarks of which are the temples of 
Parsuramesvar, Muktesvar, Brahamesvara, Rajarani, Lingaraja and 
Meghesvar at Bhubaneswar, Varahi temple at Chourasi, hypaethral 
sixtyfour Yogini temples at Hirapur and Ranipur Jharial (in honour of 
Sakta tantric deities), Ananta Vasudeva at Bhubaneswar, the sky-kissing 
Jagannath temple at Puri (built in honour of Visnu) and the magnificent 
sun-temple at Konark, the last great monument of the Orissan master 
craftsman, designated as one of the wonders of the world, dedicated to 
Surya. Orissa has the distinction of possessing magnificent temples from 
the beginning of its reflection till its decadence, symbolizing the rich 
archaeological and architectural heritage of its own. To the students of 
archaeology, history and art this land of temples is a “`must’, as it preserves 
the cults, the architecture, the philosophy in pure form uncontaminated by 
foreign influence. 


The royal dynasties which successively ruled Orissa from 6th century 
A.D. to 16th century A.D. patronised lavishly for development of religion, 
art and architecture and other facets of culture. The Sailodbhavas (575-730 
A.D.), the Bhaumakaras (736-940 A.D.), the Somavamsis (886-1110 A.D.), 
the Bhanjas (9th to 11 th century A.D.), the Gangas (1110-1435 A.D.) and 
the Suryavamsi Gajapatis were the main dynasties responsible for 
development of religion and eraction of so many temples in honor of the 
deities of their faith. Thus in the 13th century the temple art and 
architecture reached the pinncle of its glory in India. Each of the royal 
dynasties brought about cultural changes by introducing new 
socio-religious order. 


The Sailodbhavas (575-730 A.D.) were the first ruling dynasty to 
have introduced classical art and architecture, Gupta style of administra- 
tion and revived Hinduism. This was a period of social and political 
consolidation, of social change and cultural renaissance. The earliest group 
of temple in Orissa are assignable to the Sailodbhavas. 


Sailodbhava age is marked for religious movement particularly 
Saivism. This religious thought based theoretically on the old vedic system 
and belief, assumed the characteristic features of epics and Puranas. The 
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elaborate vedic sacrifices for propitiating gods gave way to personal 
worship of the images of the supreme deity, Siva and Visnu in the temples. 
The most significant change in Saivism was the development of various 
Sects. Saivism was accepted as the state religion. The Sailodbhavas 
although patronised Saivism were tolerant to other sects of Brahmanical 
religion. The monarches performed Asvamedha sacrifice and granted land 
to the Brahmins. Siva was acclaimed as the highest god, as is known from 
their copper plate grants. 


The Sailendras of Suvarnadvipa are stated to be the Sailodbhava 
emigrants of Kongada®, Most probably the Sailodbhavas having been 
Kalinga might have migrated to Suvarnadvipa with their powerful navy 
from the prosperous port of Palur which was then flourishing on Chilika 
lake. Their capital identified with Bankadogada very near to Chilika 
contains ample archaeological evidence of a fortified capital city and the 
temple complex. The people from Kalinga who had migrated to Malayesia 
in the earlier centuries might have helped the Sailodbhavas to establish 
Sailendra Empire‘®’, 


The Bhaumakaras (736-940 A.D.) established a strong kingdom 
covering the whole of present Orissa with their capital at Gahudevapataka 
(present Jajpur), the seat of the Goddess Viraja. The Chinese literature 
brings to light the cultural relations of Orissa with China during this 
period. According to Sylvanlevi Subhakaradeva of the Bhauma dynasty 
sent the philosophical treatise Gandavyuha with a letter to Chinese 
Emperor Te-Song through Prajna, a learned Buddhist philosopher who 
travelled from the monastery of Puspagiri. This period is remarkable for 
the political, social and religious renaissance. The political stability and 
accumulation of enormous wealth encouraged the development of art, 
architecture and religion. The period witnessed the unprecedented 
development in religion, art and architecture. The rulers were mostly 
Buddhists but were eclectic to Brahmanical religion. Buddhism was the 
state religion and as such for spread of Buddhism, Stupas, Viharas and 
Monasteries were built in different parts of their kingdom, the important 
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of which came up at Ratnagiri, Lalitgiri, Udayagirni, Jajpur, Choudvar, 
Ayodhya, Khadipada, Solanpur etc. Of the Brahmanical temples built in 
Orissa under their patronisation, mention may be made of the temples of 
Vaital, Sisiresvar, Mohini, Gouri, Savitri and Bhubaneswari at 
Bhubaneswar, sixtyfour Yogini temples at Hirapur, Varahi temple at 
Chaurasi, Madhavesvar temple at Jajpur, Durga temple at Baidesvar etc. 
It was during this period Tantrism crept into Buddhism and Brahmanical 
faiths. In this connection the remarks of Dr. K. C. Panigrahi are attracted. 


“Saivism, Saktism and Tantrism seem to have been inseparably 
mixed up and formed a strange amalgam during this period. Indeed, in the 
early medieval period such a stage of things came to pass in the field of 
religion not only in Orissa, but also in all other parts of India, and scholars, 
believe that the followers of different sects followed almost the same 
tracks. 


The Bhanjas of Khijjingakotta (Khiching in Mayurbhanj district) 
were famous in the history of Orissa for their remarkable contribution to 
development of religion, art and architecture. They were responsible in 
spreading of the Aryan culture in the tribal tracks. Their numerous land 
grants to the Brahmins encouraged them to settle down in the predomi- 
nantly tribal areas. They rose to eminence at a critical period when the 
Bhaumas were fast declining and Somavamsis were rising in the coastal 
region. The temples at Khiching erected by them were similar in style 
contemporary to the Brahmesvar and Lingaraj temples at Bhubaneswar. 
Similarly the Buddhist and Jain art flourished there under their patron- 
age. The temples of Khiching exhibit certain novelty in architectural 
design. None of the temples at Khiching has a Jagamohan. The sculptures 
of Khiching were the products of a local school of art which followed in 
general lines the art characteristics of Bhubaneswar, but had the speciali- 
ties of its own. The temples and sculptures of the place are all found in blue, 
fine-grained chlorite, which is of more enduring nature and capable of 
receiving finer ornamentations. All competent critics agreed that temples 
and sculptures of Khiching are amongst the finest products of Orissan art 
and architecture‘®, 
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The later Bhanjas adopted in the temple style the leaf-hut pattern of 
Bengal temples. A series of such temples built for Siva, Visnu and Krisna 
(14th-15th century A.D.) is found at Haripur, the later capital of the 
Bhanjas. 


The Somavamsis (886-1110 A.D.) popularly known as Keshans are 
very prominent in tradition, literature and history. They consolidated the 
country, reinforced the administration, accelerated the temple building 
activities and patronised Brahmanical religion particularly Saivism. The 
history of this dynasty started from 7th/8th century A.D. with their capital 
at Sirpur onthe right bank of the river Mahanadi (now in Madhyapradesh). 
Several temples at Belkhandi and Ranipur - Jharial are assignable to the 
early Somavamsis of whom Mahasivagupta Balarjuna was the most 
powerful monarch. The early temples in the Mahakasola region are 
assigned to this monarch. Later on they proceeded to the coastal region and 
finally established their capital (in the 10th century A.D.) at Jajpur in 
Cuttack district. The city of Jajatinagar (Jajpur) finds profuse mention in 
the copper plate grants of the Somavamsis. The royal titles of the rulers 
such as Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja, Paramesvara, 
Paramamahesvara, Somakulatilaka, Trikalingadhipati etc. reveal their 
political paramountcy and religious affiliation in the kingdom covering the 
entire present day Orissa and a part of West Bengal. They were not only 
great conquerors and rulers but were great builders and protagonists of 
Brahmanical religion. It was during their period Jajpur, their capital and 
Bhubaneswar, the present capital of Orissa, were turned to famous cities 
of temples. Under their patronage Orissan art and architecture ushered in 
a new era of development. The temples of the Somavamsis were much 
bigger in magnitude embellished in every part with decorative motifs, 
divine, semidivine, human, animal figurines alongwith numerous scenes 
depicting socio-religious events. The temples of Muktesvar, Lingaraja, 
Rajaram and Brahmesvar are a few of the best monuments of the 
Somavamsis. Under their benign patronage the Kalingan school of art and 
architecture attained the highest watermark. 


The imperial Gangas who were responsible in converting the 
kingdom of Kalingan Empire ruled for a long span of about 350 years. 
Cliodagangadeva (107¢- : 147 A.D.) was the greatest empire builder of the 
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time. The high-sounding titles of the monarch like Maharajadhiraja, 
Paramavaisnava, Paramabrahmanya, Trikalingadhipati etc. reveal his 
political paramountcy and love for and devotion to Brahmanical religion. 
The shifting of the ancestral Capital of the Gangas from Kalinganagar 
(Mukhalingam in Andhra Pradesh) to Varanasi Kataka (Present Cuttack) 
was a great political event heralding a new era of development. The Ganga 
Kataka continued to be the Capital of Orissa till 1947, when it was shifted 
to Bhubaneswar. The Gangas were originally Saivas, but from the time of 
Chodaganga they became Vaisnavas. Chodaganga is credited with the 
construction of the famous Jagannath temple at Puri. From this time 
onwards Jagannath, the symbol of Vaishnavism became the tutelary God 
of Vaisnavism and the state deity (Rastradevata). Anangabhima Deva has 
been depicted as a famous builder. The Abhinava Varanasi Kataka (at 
Cuttack ), the capital city of Orissa the Natamandap and Bhogamandap of 
Lingaraja temple, completion of Jagannath temple and its inner boundary 
wall, and Patalesvar temple, are some of his great works. He was a great 
devotee of Lord Jagannath cesignating himself as the Rauta of Lord. He 
is also credited with systematisation of the service pattern in the temple of 
Lord Jagannath. The Patalesvar stone inscriptions records the grant of 
land for offering of milk, butter, rice, curd, curry, betel-leaves, flower etc. 
to the deity. The present service pattern in the temple of Lord Jagannath, 
continues more or less in the same line introduced by Anangabhima Deva. 


Narasimha Deva I(1259-64 A.D.), son and successor of Anangabhima 
Deva was one of the greatest monarchs of the time who enhanced the 
prestige and status of the Ganga Empire by annihilating the Muslims in 
the north and by erecting the greatest monument at Konark. He was the 
greatest warrior of the time playing both offensive and defensive roles in 
the battles. To teach a lesson to the Muslims of Bengal he changed the 
policy of warfare. He himself played the role of aggressor in Bengal more 
than once, providing no chance to the Muslims for an attack of his empire. 
The Muslim historians reveal that Narasimha Deva defeated the Musalmans 
inthe battle ofKatasinin 1243 A.D. andinvaded Lakhonor and Lakhanaban, 
the capitals of Radha and Gauda. These achievements have been described 
in the copper plates of Narasimha Deva II. To attack the formidable 
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enemies he caused erection of a series of forts at commanding points on the 
main route leading to Bengal through Jaleswar, Raibania, Tamluk, 
Amarda, Bhadrak and so on. The monarchis credited with the construction 
of the Sun temple at Konark. 


Ganga period in Orissa history is depicted as the Golden Age. A 
renaissance was marked in all branches of culture. The Gangas gave the 
people of Kalinga a vast empire with sound administration and a strong 
military system, raised the economic prosperity of the country through 
inland and maritime trade undertaken from the prosperous harbors by 
means of navigable ships, patronised learning and literature and enhanced 
the art and architecture to the pinnacle of its glory. The best specimens of 
art and architecture of the period are the famous Jagannath temple at Puri 
and the Sun temple at Konark. This epoch witnessed the upsurge of 
Vaisnavism alongwith Saivism and Saktism ultimately commingled in the 
cult of Jagannath, the supreme deity of the Hindu world and the holiest 
abode of the Hinduism. His temple was the supreme abode of Vaishavism 
imbibing in Him the quintessence of all Indian religions and attracting 
millions of Hindus from all parts of India, not only during the time of the 
Gangas but for all times. 


The greatest contribution of the illustrious Ganga monarchs lies in 
the field of art and architecture that far excelled the earlier period. the 
monarches gave a new vigour and dimension to the temple architecture 
which culminated in the great temples of Jagannath and Konark. With the 
construction of the huge and massive temple of Lord Jagannath, Puri 
became a great religious metropolis of far-reaching fame in Kalingan 
empire as well asin the whole peninsular India. The Kalingan architecture 
reached its zenith in the Sun temple of Konark, the greatest edifice in the 
entire realm of Hindu architecture, the embodiment of supreme artistic, 
architectural, sculptural and engineering skills of the Kalingan master 
craftsmen. Its structural splendour, architectural composition exquisite 
workmanship in needle work fineness, wonderful ornamentation in every 
inch of the surface, the assemblage of the celestial and the secular figures, 
the socio-cultural life in totality, the exuberance of erotic panels, the 
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fantastic conceptions of the temple in the shape of a chariot, symbolising 
the law of motion, an expression of the dream of emperor Narasimha Deva 
in reality make the magnificent monument most spectacular in the whole 
of Hindu architecture®, 


During the Ganga rule from Chodaganga to Narasimha, the building 
art had endured its golden age. Since the foundation of the temple 
Jagannath was laid at Puri till the finishing touch was given to the Sun 
temple at Konark, the art and architecture in this land ran a full and 
glorious course.The religious condition during this period as gleaned from 
their inscriptions was very favourable. Though they were the ardent 
devotees of Jagannath they patronised Saivism and saktism. Several other 
inscription highlighting the devotion of the Ganga monarchs, officers, and 
subjects to Saivite and Sakta deities glimpse their religious eclecticism, 
tolerance and munificence. The religious electicism of the rulers is further 
substantiated by the sculptural evidences. The constructions of Konark in 
honour of the Sun by Narasimha Deva, the Bhogamandapa and 
Natamandapa of Lingaraja temple by Anangabhima Deva, a sculptural 
panel depicting Mahisamardini, Sivalingam and Lord Jagannathat Konark 
symbolise the existence of Sivism, Saktism and Vaisnavism in the same 
period and in the same region. The construction of Parvati temple in the 
precinct of Lingaraja, the transformation of Krittivasa to Harihar are only 
a few glaring examples to show the religious catholicity of the imperial 
Gangas. 


It was during the glorious rule of the Gangas, the religious savants, 
prophets and preachers came over to Srikshetra to preach the gospels of 
their faith. The historic visit of Ramanuja for the preaching of Viasnavism 
and establishment of Emaramatha, the introduction of the recital of Gita 
Govinda in the daily rituals of Srimandira, the visit of the other outside 
preachers like Narasimha Muni, Narahari Tirtha, Jagannath Tirtha, 
Narasimha Yati, Vasudeva Yati and their preachings in lucid language, 
the works of the religious preachers such as Sridharaswami’s Bhavartha 
Dipika, Laxmidhara’s Srimamakaumud;i etc. made Orissa particularly 
Srikshetra, the centre of Vaisanvism. 
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The Suryavamsi Gajapati dynasty (1435-1534) that succeeded the 
Ganagas is more illustrious in many respects. The foundation of Kalingan 
empire laid by the Gangas was more intensified and consolidated particu- 
larly by the Gajapati Kapilendra Deva (1435-1467 A.D.). The intellectual 
and religious efflorescence embarked upon a new phase of development 
centering round the cult of Jagannath. 


A man of ignominous origin but of remarkable energy, military skill, 
indomitable spirit, farsighted capability in saving an empire from its ruin, 
a military commander comparable to Samudragupta who never conceded 
defeat to any of his enemies in the military campaigns, an illustrious 
builder of the forts and military strongholds for consolidating the empire 
against the turbulent enemies, a founder of a dynasty which though 
short-lived, far excelled the previous ones in all respects, a statesman 
unnivalled in history, a benign patron of learning and culture, a devout 
devotee of Lord Jagannath and a pioneer in spread of Vaisnavism, 
Kapilendra Deva Gajapati ascended the throne of Kalinga in 1435 A.D. 


His administrative policy was basically based in the name of the 
Jagannath. In one of his inscriptions engraved in the Lingara}j Temple of 
Bhubaneswar it is said “All the kings in my Orissa kingdom should work 
for the good of the (Paramount) sovereign, should keep up virtuous way, 
should not remain in bad way, If they act badly towards the sovereign, they 
will be expelled from the kingdom and all their property confiscated”, 


The socio-cultural condition of the Gajapati dynasty is based on a 
series of lithic records, copper plate grants mostly found at Gopinathpur in 
Cuttack District, Puri, Bhubaneswar, Srikakulam, Simahachalam etc. 
The contemporary Oriya literature, most important of which are Madala 
Panji, Saraswati Vilasam, Gangavamsanucharitam, Bhaktibhagabata 
Mahakavya, Bilanka Ramayana, Mahabharata of Sarala Das, Gupta Gita, 
Bedantasara Gupta Gita, Batabakasha, Saptanga Yogasara Tika, 
Bhabasamundra, Laxmi Purana, Bhagabata, Ramayana, Itihasa Puranam, 
Govinda chandra Gita, Premabhkti Brahma gita, Sabdabrahma, 
Dasapatala, Tattvabodhini Gita, Agatabhabisya, Anakara Sahitya, 
Gurubhakti Gita, Agatasar, Paramarahasya, Guptagahan Gita; Dhvani 
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Samhita, Chhaya Samhita, Jyoti Samhita, Vijasagara Gita, Karma 
Samhita, Paramgupta Gita, Ekaksara Samhita, Udaykahani, Baramasa- 
chabisa Upadesa, Bhagabata Lahari, Harivamsa, Chumbaka Malika, 
Bhakti Muktidayaka Gita, Bhajan Tatva, Mantrachandrika, Garuda 
Kesaba Chautisa, Chauda-Brahmanda Gita, etc. 


The post-Gupta period witnessed three main styles of temple 
architecture in India - the Nagra, the Dravida and the Vesara. Accordingly 
the Slipasastras or the cononical texts were composed recognising three 
main geographical regions of the country. The Nagara order of temple was 
prevalent in northern India, the Vesara style was the current in the Deccan 
and the Dravida in the Dravida region or in south India. On study of three 
types of temples certain common denominators of each style have been 
prescribed. The fundamental characteristics of a Northern India temple 
are found to be the cruciform ground plan and the curvilinear tower 
(Sikhara). These features are common to every mediaeval temple of 
Northern India, Whereverit is situated and whateverits local stamp mignt 
be. The most significant features of the Dravida temple is its pyramidal 
elevation, consisting of series of storeys in a number of gradually receding 
stages, coupled with plan of an inner sanctum. The temples of the Deccan 
did not exhibit any particular individuality before the beginning of the 
eleventh century A.D. when borrowed elements both from the Northern 
and Southern Indian temples were incorporated. This is regarded as a 
hybrid form“), 


Three main architectural styles recorded in the (Bhuvanpradipa) 
Orissan Silpasastra the Rekha, Bhadra (pidha) and Khakhara were 
employed in Orissa in different periods for the temple-cémplex. But in 
actual practice rekha order became the standard plan of the sanctum while 
the pidha style was mainly invested for the Jagamohan (audience hall). 
The Khakhara style with rectangular ground plan and the crowning 
element looks like a topsvturvied boat. To these three varieties may be 
added the hypaethral 64 Yogini temples. This ‘type of temple has no 
sikhara, no shrine chamber, no roof and no main cult image. In scupltural 
arrangement it is different from the.other type of temples. the centrally 
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located squared mandoapa enshrined with images of Bhairavas is encircled 
by 64 terrific images of Yoginis in the circular enclosure. 


The rekha with a curvilinear tower and the Jagamohana topped by 
receding pidhas were generally the standard plans of the Orissan temple 
complex. It was from the 12th century onward the axial development of the 
temple was increased with the addition of the two structures in front of the 
Jagamohan known as Natamandapa (dancing hall) and Bhogomanadapa. 
The later added two structures belong to the pidha order. The interior of 
the Orissan temple is dark and devoid of decoration, though the exterior 
is well decorated. 


The rekha and pidha orders can architecturally be divided into three 
main parts on the vertical plane above the pitha such as bada (perpendicu- 
lar wall), gandi (curviliner tower of pyramidal roof) and the mastaka 
(crowning elements). The bada is sub-divided into three main components- 
the pabhaga (base moulding), Jangha (vertical wall) and baranda (upper 
moulding demarcating bada from the gandi). The surface of the bada is 
demarcated by projecting piers or rathas which run vertically over the 
structure. The early temples are tri-ratha on plan. With the evolution of the 
style and elaboration the tri-ratha plan evolved to pancha-ratha, 
sapta-ratha and even nava-ratha design. The bada of the Jagamohan is 
similarly decorated and becomes more pronounced dominating the entire 
decorative programme. In the Gandi arrangement the rekha and thepidha 
exhibit their individual peculianties. In the rekha temple the gandi 
assumes the shape of a curvilinear tower. In the earliest temples the spire 
is rather squat and trunkated whereas in later temple much greater in 
height produces a more soaring effect. The centre of Rahapaga is a vertical 
extension of the lower design, the konika and anartha begin above the 
baranda and more completely independent in alignment from the 
subsidiary pages of the bada. When the full fledged pancharatha design 
was developed the pages of these two architectural components were 
harmoniously aligned. The mastaka of the rekha-deul consists of a beki 
(recessed cylindrical portion above the bisama), an amalaka (large ribbed 
disc flattened in appearance), Khapuri (flat-shaped member) and 
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surmounting kalasa or water jar on which is place the ayudha (sacred 
weapon) of the presiding deity of the temple. On many of these early 
temples the kalasa is replaced by an akasalinga final of which serves as the 
crowning member!” 


“The gandi of the pidha deul comprises a number of pidha moulding 
(projecting member with downward curving edge) diminishing in a 
pyramidal shape with the pidhas generally grouped into tiers (Patalas} 
separated from one another by recessed vertical one orkhandi. Vajramastaka 
motifs crowned by Udyata lion are placed above the gavaksa projection on 
the north and south sides. The mastaka of the full-fledged pidha deul 
consists of beki, ghanta (large bell shaped member) a second beki, amalak 
khapuri, kalasa and ayudha‘!*”, 


The khakhara temple is oblong in plan with one of the larger sides 
having a door opposite to the enshrined deity. The Bhubanpradipa 
describes in detail that the semi-cylindrical roof of the khakhara temple res 
on a frame work of the rafter. The khakahra temple in Orissa is specially 
dedicated to some form of the sakta goddess revealing that this type of 
temple in Orissa belongs to the sakti cult. The temple has barrel-vaulted 
elongated roof resembling a type of pumpkin known as kakharu in Oriya. 
The shape of the roof as suggested by Debala Mitra® is modified survival 
of primitive hall with a semi-cylindrical roof resting on a framework of 
timber. The interior of the sanctum is small and intensely dark and is 
devoid of decoration. The interior above the cella is in the shape of a 
pyramid tapering upwards. 


The interior of the pidha deul is almost plain though the exterior is 
profusely decorated. In some largest temples there are four pillars forming 
a square in the centre of the floor. This was necessary to support the 
massive weight of the structure, while huge iron beams were used to give 
added support to the architraves. “Of the few ceilings which are decorated 
the most beautiful is that of the Muktesvara which is cusped and covered 
with images of the Saptamatrikas carved in a centre lotus mediallion. In 
other temples, such as the Brahmesvara at Bhubaneswar, the Jalesvara 
temple at Kalarahanga, the Catesvara temple at Kisanpur and Gangesvan 
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temple at Beyalisbati the ceiling is shaped like an inverted full-blown lotus. 
A large lotus-medallion found at Konark also suggested that the ceiling of 
the nata-mandira of the Surya Deul was similarly decorated”"!®, 


In the mature plan of the temple the rekha and pidha styles are 
employed, the rekha(vimana) consisting of the square sanctum surmounted 
by a curvilinear spire and the pidha or the Jagamohana consisting of a 
square astylar structure covered by a pyramidal roof of receding steps. 


The peculiarity of the decorative programme in the Orissan temple 
lies in clarity of the design in plan and elevation. Every individual 
architectural unit is clearly defined as a self-contained unit. The sculpture 
is well set in the boundaries as a part of the decorative programme. The 
projecting pagas in the exterior wall are generally planned as a miniature 
shrine (mundi) or replicas of the main temple. These mundis are designed 
as ornament of the superstructure and as frames to house the sculptures 
of gods and goddesses. 


With the development of two-storied plan for the Jangha, the 
khakhara mundi became the standard design for the upper storey while the 
pidha-mundi became a standard for the lower storey. In the 11th/12th 
century A.D. different experiments were made to place the mundi design. 
In the Jalesvara temple for example, three different designs are employed. 


The general but short description of the temple given above particu- 
larly of the rekha and pidha orders are more or less true in every period. We 
have numerous extant temples in Orissa. Since it is not possible in this 
paper to discuss all of them I will touch upon in short some important 
temples of every cultural epoch. 


PARASURAMESVAR TEMPLE 


The Parasuramesvar temple at Bhubaneswar (7th century A.D.) is 
the earliest best specimen with pillared Jagamohan. The development of 
the temple architecture systematically starts from this period though we 
have the temple of earlier period in less developed form. The rectangular 
Jagamohan, though lavishly embellished in the exterior this is topped by 
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a sloping roof formed by flat stone slabs supported on two rows of three 
pillars each in the interior. The deul is rising to a height of 42 feet. The 
decorative programme in this temple is more varied and inventive. Being 
the earliest surviving temple it provides ample materials for study of 
iconography, art and architecture. The inscription from the temple 
recording the name of Parasasvara Bhattaraka suggests that this was 
originally named after the Pasupata teacher Parasara. The temple faces 
west and is circumscribed by a compound wall. The deul has squatish 
thickest gandi and its bada rises directly from the pavement. The gandi is 
pancharatha in plan. 


Leaving aside the architectural peculiarities the temple is marked for 
cult images like Parsvadevatas, the marriage scene of Siva, the images of 
Mahisamardini, Siva in many forms, numerous images of Nataraja, 
Umamaheswara, Bhiksartana murti of Siva, Lakulisa, Simhavahini, 
Dikpalas, Saptamatrikas seatedindAyana pose associated with Virabhadra 
and Ganesa, the lifting of mount Kailasha by Ravana etc. 


Svarnajalesvara, another temple contemporary to or little earlier 
than Parasuramesvar is an important structure stylistically. But the 
recent conservation has greatly changed the shape of the temple. However, 
the temple is pancharatha in design. The Parsvadevatas, Haraparvati, 
Gajalakshmi in the lintel, Harihara and Mayamriga scene of Ramayana 
are very attractive and interesting. 


VAITAL TEMPLE 


The Vaital temple (last part of the 8th century A.D.)at Bhubaneswar, 
an edifice of khakhara order is dedicated to the Sakta goddess, Chamunda. 
In the sanctum the presiding goddess is flanked by seven matrikas and 
several images of Yoginis. The Parsvadevatas here all belong to female 
principle. The remains of a Yupa in front of Jagamohan and the terrifying 
image of Kapalini testifies to the tantric nature. Dr. Panigrahi” suggests 
that the Kapalika form of worship was prevalent here and human sacrifice 
was in vogue. The lower portion of the Gandi is in the shape of a rekha. On 
the north and south sides the gandi is triratha. The Jagamohan here 
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measuring 23’ x 19' is more developed than that of Parasuramesvar. The 
roof of the Jgamohan is built on the cantilever principle. The decorative 
programme of the temple is superb. the images of parasvadevatas such as 
Mahisamardini, Parvati and Ardhanariswar are in the raha niches. The 
other cult images in the gandi are Harihar, Lakulisa, Umamahesvara, 
Ganesa, Surya, Natraj etc. along with the motifs beautify the temple. This 
is one of the best specimens of the Bhaumakara period. The Sisiresvar 
temple in the same compound datable to 775 A.D“®, is another important 
structure from architectural and iconographical points of view. The deul, 
tiratha in plan is decorated with cult images, Chaitya medallion, scroll 
work and erotic couples. The Jagamohan, rectangular in shape, (19' x 16’) 
has a terraced roof like that of Parasuramesvar. The cult images portrayed 
in the temple show some peculiarity. We find here a number of Buddhist 
figures along with images of sakta and Saivite pantheons. The cult images 
like Lakulisa is carved in the pose of Dharmachakra Pravartanamudra. 


MUKTESVAR TEMPLE 


The muktesvar at Bhubaneswar is one of the most beautiful temples 
in India. In the words of M.M.Ganguli“®, this is a dream realised in sand 
stone. Situated within a quadangular court flanked by a torana in front is 
a temple of rekha order. The sanctum is on Pancharatha plan and 
Jagamohan here is a pidha deul more elaborately decorated than the 
earlier ones. The temple on stylistical ground is assignable to c. 10th 
century A.D. Built on a low plinth it rises to a height of 34 feet. In this 
temple we find the amalgam of early architectural tradition and new 
architectural design, new art, new conception of cult images ®, In the 
views of K. C. Panigrahi “in fact, the Mukteswar divides the numerous 
temples of Bhubaneswar into two broad groups, early and late and any of 
its innovations can confidently be taken as the basis of such division”™*2, 
The cult images like the parsvadevatas, Nataraja, Siva, Lakulisa, 
Gajalakshmi, some Dikpalas, Mahisamardini, seated Buddha in 
Yogamudra, Surya with lotuses in hands, Saptamatrikas in the ceiling of 
Jagamohan, the panchatantra story of monkey and crocodile amidst 
kirttimukhas, Nayikas and scroll works are superbly decorated. “The 
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temple of Muktesvar is one of the smallest of the Bhubaneswar group, but 
the parts are so beautifully adjusted to one another that the disposition of 
the whole is elegant as well as effective. The corners of the building are 
carefully rounded off and the edges of the raha paga projections bevelled 
to a certain extent with the result that the harsh contours give place to a 
really softened outline of the sikhara. In keeping with this, the exterior 
surface of the temple is very richly carved with a luxuriousness of ornamen- 
tal detail sculptured and finished with the greatest care and taste. Every 
scrap of carving is clean-cut and distinctive. Particularly interesting are 
the fine interlacings of a minute design, resembling a chaitya window, 
which executed with unusual skill, takes the form of a very rich fret-work, 
rare in its appearance in Orissa. The bold design consisting of rounded 
dwarfish figures on either side of a highly ornamented chaitya window 
device, that appears on each of the raha-pages is also superb and masterful 
in treatment and animation. Moreover, the floral bands, the scroll work, 
the figure sculptures, etc. display lavishly a remarkable excellence in 
design and a perfect delicacy of execution. All these ornaments are so 
cleverly adjusted to the scale of the monument that the eye fails to detect 
the smallness of the structure. In spite of its modest size the Muktesvara 
may be regarded as the most bnilliant of its class anditis not without reason 
that it has been so enthusiastically praised by Ferguson as the “gem of 
Orissan architecture”. 


TWIN TEMPLES AT GANDHRADI 


The twin temples of Gandharadhi, about 16 k.ms to the north of 
Boudh town bear the characteristic features of the Bhanjas and are 
contemporary to the Sisireswar temple at Bhubaneswar. One of them is 
dedicated to Siva and the other to Nilamadhava Visnu. In the temple of 
Nilamadhava we find the figures of some incarnations of Visnu in the 
thereomerphic forms. The architectural and sculptural arrangements of 
the temple are similar in feature to that of Sisiresvar at Bhubaneswar. 


TEMPLES AT BOUDH 


The three temples at Boudh having the same height and identical in 
architectural and sculptural arrangement are typical in conception. The 
ground plan here is star-like suggesting the tantric influence. The Saktis 
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of the Sivalinga enshrined in the temple are also star-shaped. 
K. C. Panigrahi suggests that the star shape signifies a Mandala 
necessiated to attain siddhi. Leaving aside these peculiarities these 
three temples are similar in feature to that of Muktesvar at 
Bhubaneswar. Stylistically these are assigned to the early Somavamsi$s 
(c 10th Century A.D.) 


RAJARANI TEMPLE 


The Rajarani temple at Bhubaneswar built in about the middle of 
11th century A.D. (little earlier than Lingara} Temple) derives the name 
Rajarani from a very fine grained reddish sandstone known as Rajarania. 
In the words of Stella Kramrisch®® “there is unification in each major part 
and an enhanced clarity of the total design in plan and elevation. Rising to 
a height of 35 feet the temple introduces new motifs and new design in the 
complex. This is one of the notable monuments of Orissa. Its original name 
was Indresvara after the name of Indrarath, a monarch of Somavamsi 
dynasty. In general outline the sanctum is in the shape of a square but on 
account of multiple projections and miniature sikharas it becomes almost 
circular in appearance. The Jagamohan is placed diagonally instead of 
being in the same alignment. This feature appears to be an exception in 
Orissan temple architecture. “Charles Fabri identifies the temple to perfect 
baroque style.” ... not only everything superbly organised, consciously 
aimed at moving you with its beauty, not only is the design as near 
perfection as possible......24”, 


The tower itself is not only in marvellous proportion to the pyramidal 
roof of the Jjagamohan, but also it introduces a striking novelty. Several 
angasikharas rise above the body of the temple giving the main structure 
a circular appearance. We come across masterpieces of sculptural art in this 
temple. The entire body of the structure is lavishly covered with forest of 
sculptures and motifs. The floral and geometric designs, creepers and scroll 
work, beautiful young girls in seductive poses, the religious figures like 
dancing Siva, the guardian deities in the proper quarters, .carved with 
superb artistry, the masterpiece of whom is Varuna, a delightfully smiling 
young man standing in aristocratic pose, the erotic couples in passionate 
embrace are depicted with exquisite workmanship. 
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BRAHMESVAR TEMPLE 


This temple erected in about 1060 A.D. by the mother of the 
Somavamsi king Uddyota Keshari is of the panchayatana class with 
subsidiary shrines constructed in the four corners of the compound. The 
architecture reaches a mature form in this temple. The pidha of the 
Jagamohan is almost perfect in its conception. In the evolutionary phase of 
temple architecture in Orissa, Brahmesvar stands unique. The temple and 
the Jagamohan pancharatha in design are most harmonious among the 
many surviving specimens in Orissa. In sculptural representation the 
temple ranks equal with Muktesvar, Rajarani and the Lingaraj. The 
temple is beautifully decorated but not so lavishly with scroll and geometric 
designs like Rajarani. The frequent occurrence of scenes of teachers and 
disciples on the temple suggests the prevalence of Pasupta sect and the 
temple appears to have been closely associated with the sect. The 
sculptures here are of great importance revealing the beauty, charms of sex 
etc. The Parsvadevatas, the Dikpalasin situ, the rivergoddesses, Chamunda, 
Andhakasurabadhamurti, Aja-ekapada, Ardhanarisvara, Nataraja, 
Durga-simhavahini are very important from art and iconographic points 
of view. In the decorative programme female imagesin seductive poses, the 
varieties of Nayikas, the female musicians and dancers in prominent 
positions have been superbly carved. As the inscription of Kalavati records 
the introduction of female dancers and musicians (Debadas:i system) as a 
part of temple rituals increased the popularity of female figures“®. The 
erotic figures are very prominent. The most prominent erotic imagery 
appears on the four minor shrines “The placement of erotic imagery in the 
major niches of these small shrines, virtually elevating their activity to a 
cult status, relates the religious beliefs of the Somavamsis who extol the 
pursuit of love in their copper-plate grants as mentioned earlier and in 
addition testifies to the increasingly secularized nature of the decorative 
programme®”””, 


THE LINGARAJ TEMPLE 


The temple of Lingaraj, one of the most notable and magnificent 
monuments of India, rising to a height of 180 feet dominates the entire 
landscape of Bhubaneswar. This remarkable monument represents the 
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quintessence of the Kalinga architecture and the culminating result of the 
architectural activities of Bhubaneswar. It stands in a quadrangle 
compound measuring 520 feet in length and 465 feet in breadth amidst 
about 100 other temples of various sizes belonging to different periods. The 
temple complex in east-west axial alignment has the four structures -the 
deul, jagamohan, Natamandira and Bhogamandapa. The last two 
structures are later additions. The colossal images of Parsvadevatas in 
miniature shrines are also of later annexation. The roof and the crowning 
elements ofnatamandira and Bhogamandapa are similar to thejagamohan 
but are inferior in execution. The spire of the temple is most impressive. It 
rises perpendicularly to a great height and tapers towards the top. The 
circular amalakasila with its crowning elements are very elegant. The 
Gajasimha figures projected from each face of the tower on the raha paga 
are superbly adjusted. 


The deulis pancharatha in plan measuring 52 feet square at the base. 
Similar to other temples the sanctum is hollow inside. The pyramidal roof 
rising to a height of about 95 feet from the ground comprises two tiers. The 
cult images, semi divine, and human figures, motifs of numerous variety, 
the panels of Guru and Sisya, elaborate scenes of Siva’s marriage Yosoda 
churning curd and child Krisan disturbing her, the enigmatic figures 
amidst geometrical and floral designs, the Dikpalas, scenes from the 
mythology are illustrated in consummate artistry in the decorative 
programme. The sculptures and architectural designs are so nicely 
balanced that no better arrangement could have ben done. Charls Febri 
remarking on the sculptural wealth of the temple states “it is not only the 
multitude of the ornaments, not only the fantastic quantity of decorative 
chiselling that strikes you as near superhuman, but the entire scheme 
appears to be so perfectly planned, so splendidly organized, so excellently 
distributed, that it excels even the “Enchanted Forest” of the Rajarani. 
Each stone, with its arabesque-decorated edge, emphasized by a shady 
recess, leads the eye to the next little shrine or compartment in which live, 
surrounded by this exquisite tracery of floral ornamentation, lovers or 
gods, teachers or charmers, beautifully ensconced in their well-framed 
niches, often shaped like a small Orissan temple, crowned by an amla®®”, 
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The stupendous Lingaraj temple closes the glorious tradition of art 
and architecture of the Somavamsis heralding a new epoch of the Gangas. 
The Ganga monuments are more complicated having saptaratha and 
navaratha plan. The Meghesvar temple at Bhubaneswar shows the 
beginning of a saptaratha plan. The accumulated experience of the past in 
the temple building activities was utilized in elaboration of the design and 
accentuation of height and setting up of overlife size figures. The 
installation of a Vahana stamba in front of the whole temple was a new 
feature introduced by Gangas. The pillar contains at the top the Vahana 
of the presiding deity. In the later part of the Ganga period the counterparts 
of the Dikpalas appeared in the temple. The decoration of the walls was 
taken up by scrolls, usually in the form of creepers, with full or half- 
medallions enclosing leaf-designs and animals-figurines such as deer, 
bears, elephants, horses and swans. Among other favourite motifs on the 
temple walls, sunkan diamond-shaped designs and beads shown in relief 
have become most prominent. The minute designs and figurines have been 
carved and cut in stone with such consummate skill that they create almost 
an illusion of wood or ivory carvings. The restraint in the decorations, to be 
noticed in the Somavamsi monuments, is no longer a feature in the Ganga 
temples, on the contrary in the important structures all available spaces 
in the walls. In the pilasters and the basements, have been occupied by the 
decorations, indicating a love for pictorial art which is found in its extreme 
form in the great temple of Konark®®, During the Ganaga period numerous 
temples were built in Orissa. I will discuss here the two notable temples 
- Jagannath temple at Puri and Sun temple at Konark which clearly depict 
the art tradition of the epoch. 


JAGANNATH TEMPLE AT PURI 


The Jagannath témple at Puri, a prominent sacred place of 
pilgrimage like the Lingaraj is magnificent and massive in appearance. It 
consists of four elements - Vimana, Jagamohan, Natamandir and 
Bhogomandap. This complex along with hundreds of temples and 
Shrines in a quadrangular court dominates the landscape for miles. The 
construction of the Vimana and Jagamohan was started by Chodaganga 
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in 1135 A.D.®®, The temple has four colossal gates and two large compound 
walls stated to have been built during the Gajapati period. The outer wall 
measures 665' x 644' with the height varying from 20' to 24’. The gates are 
nicely decorated with auspicious imagery including Navagraha slabs and 
protective animals such as lion in the east (Simhadvara), horses in the 
south (Asvadvara) tiger in the west (Vyghradvara) and elephant in the 
north (Hastidvara). the simhadvara, the main gate is embellished with 
Arunastambha brought from Konark in 18th century. The inner wall 
measuring 420' x 315' comprises two parallel walls separated by a narrow 
space. 


The Jagannath temple stands on a raised platform popularly know 
as Nilasaila. The Vimana rises to a height of 214' 8" from the ground level. 
Stylistically the temple appears to be a prototype of Lingaraj, but it has 
refinement in architectural features and sculptural arrangement. the 
deplastering of the temple taken by the Archaeological Survey of India 
brings up to light the enchanting sculptural treasures of numerous 
varieties. The parsvadevatas (incarnations of Visnu) enshrined in later 
period are over life size images of high artistry. Of the myriads of sculptural 
panels attention is drawn the panels of Bhogamandapa and Natamandapa 
such as rowing of boat with the goddess inside, the king in rajalilasana 
amidst attendants, Ganga and Yamuna with their ayudhas and in the 
recently exposed surface of the Jagamohan and vimana the 24 Avataras of 
Vishnu, Krisnalila scenes, the elephant procession, war procession etc. The 
Lakshmi temple with three chambers contemporary of the main temple, 
the Nrusimha temple (earlier than the main temple), the temple of Vimala 
and other temples and shrines give a panoramic picture of the Hindu world. 


I have dedicated earlier that the Gangas were the great builders and 
as such are credited with constructions of many temples of which mention 
may be made of temple of Gopinanth at Kakudia, Meghasvar, Ananta 
Basudeva, Bhaskaresvars, Suka and Sari, Parvati, Yamesvara temples 
etc. at Bhubaneswar, Madhava temple at Madhava, Maninagesvar and 
Gopinanth temple in the district of Balasore, Gangesvari temple at 
‘Bayalisibati, Buddhanatha temple at Garadipanchanana, Mahavinayaka 
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at Chandikhol, Daksaprajapati at Banpur, Jalesvar temple at 
Kalarahanga, many other temples in ruined stages and last but not the 
list, the stupendous monument of Konark. 


SUN TEMPLE AT KONARK 


The sun temple at Konark in the district of Puri known as the Black 
Pagoda, the grandest achievement of the Kalingan school of architecture 
was built by Narasimha Deva, one of the greatest builders and the warriors 
of Ganga dynasty in about 1255 A.D. Looking at the magnificent structure 
Saraswati remarks “a noble conception initiated by a master mind and 
executed and finished by a master architect it represents the crystallised 
and accummulated experience of several hundreds of years ably illustrates 
the fulfillment and finality of Orissan architectural movement. The side of 
humanity was long drifted away from Konark leaving to posterity a 
supreme artistic creation, grand impressive even in its ruin®®.” 


After annihilating Muslim power of Bengal the war mongering spirit 
of the monarch was invested in building of this stupendous structure far 
excelling the monuments of his predecessors and forefathers. 


The temple is located in a quadrangular court measuring 857' x 540"; 
the Vimana is now in ruin but theJagamohana survives. Here the deul and 
the Jagamohana are in one axis but the Natamandapa is separated by 
distant about 30 feet to the east. The separated Natamandira hereisanew 
architectural feature. The Jagamohana and the Deu! are conceived as a 
huge ratha of the sun god drawn by wheels arranged in pairs at regular 
intervals, signifying 24 hours of a day. The wheels 9 feet 9 inches in 
diameter are richly carved with eight spokes filled with small images of 
various deities. 


Stirling and Fergusson who visited the temple in 1822 and 1837 
respectively recorded the existing height of the Vimana to 120 feet. 
Unfortunately major portion has fallen down in the meantime leaving only 
a portion of the bada. the Garbhgriha, Square in plan contains a nicely 
carved pedestal for the presiding god. On the basis of the existing structure 
the total height of the temple is calculated to 227 feet. The Vimana and the 
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Jagamohana are pancharatha in plan consisting of 5 vertical section as is 
typical in Orissa. The exterior of these sections are richly embellished with 
figures and carving. In the walls of the sanctum on the north and the south 
and the west we come across the colossal figures of the Sun god in all his 
majesty and glory. The richly embellished pedestal in the sanctum (in 
chlorite stone) clearly relates how the elegant colossal presiding god might 
have been “The Konark temple is characterised by an overwhelming 
exuberance of the sculptures of every kind. On the temple walls may be 
found magnificent plastic forms and decorative designs which would take 
months to examine the appreciate fully. Those that have got detached have 
been collected in a sculpture shed and these, boldly designed and richly 
executed, visualise the temple an all its splendour and magnificence. 


At Koanrk the genius of the architect and the sculptor combined to 
raise a sanctuary in honour of the Sun god, the illuminator of the Universe. 
Even inits ruin it now illumines India and her art shines forth throughout 
the world as a momentous creation of human endeavour. The temple was 
one of the most exquisitely proportioned monuments ever known. Each 
part and each section harmoniously blend and mingle with the other and 
build up a perfect composition, so diversified, yet so marvellously unified. 
The intricate treatment of the walls with figural and decorative motifs of 
varied forms and manifestations has created so to say, and inspired orgy 
of sculptural magnificence. But every thingis ordered and balanced and the 
entire monument vibrates with a rhythm and grandeur unique in the 
world. The sun temple at Konark represents the crystallised and accumu- 
lated experience of several hundreds of years and illustrates, in every 
respect, the fulfillment and finaly of the Orissan architectural moment®?”, 


The temple of Konark is by far the last greatest monument where the 
architects invested their full energy to highlight a structure for surpassing 
those ever built. The monarch’s loudable ideas were translated into action 
in stone. The monarch here intended to deify himself with the deities. This 
is corroborated by series of sculptured panels. 


There are numerous temples in Orissa of different periods. My 
attempt here is to highlight some representative specimens of each period 
in a chronological sequence, which I think can not be construed either 
exhaustive or conclusive, rather it is an overview. 
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The temples are not merely specimens of art and architecture but the 
prime centre of religion and culture. The socio-religious activities of the 
people centre round the temple. Over the ages man a temple are gone by 
but their religious sensibility remains a part of the cultural life of the 
people. The worship pattern, the complicated rituals, the attendant 
festivals are still in force, in some important temples with full vigour and 
dignity. The Jagannath temple at Puri, one of the greatest centers of 
Vaisnavism and pilgrimage, the Saivite Ksetra, Bhubaneswar, still 
continue to function according to the age-old tradition. Despite the 
technological advances and broad-based socio-cultural changes in the 
country the worship pattern, the ceremonies in these two centres show no 
diminution. 
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FASTS AND FESTIVALS OF ORISSA 


Dr. R. N. Dash 


Fast is to keep oneself famished for a period of the day or a portion 
there of to worship and pray for the fulfillment of certain desires. Some say 
that only the females observe fast, but it is not so. However, the proportion 
of observers according to sex varies along with the strict adherence of the 
norms as well. In Orissa fasts are of three types, i.e Upabasa, osa and brata. 
Upabasa is meant to keep the stomach empty but osa is to remain without 
food till the deity to be worshiped presented with offerings. Some sort of 
ritual is also associated with it. But brata is to tie a yellow thread 7 to & 
times round the arm till the fulfillment of the cherished goal. This is also 
associated with some ritual. In all cases ladies observe the same with 
sincerity. Osa is mingled with vows or ‘manasika’ for the fulfillment of the 
desire. But brata is a type of talisman worm for good fortune. Generally the 
human desire to have good luck, to get children and ward off misfortune is 
the purpose of observing the same. 


Of the three types of fasts ‘Upabasa’ or to remain hungry for a period 
of day or the whole day occurs on various occasions. Ekadasi or the eleventh 
day of each fort- night of the lunar month is observed as such. Particularly 
the widows are observing this without food and drink. Even males are 
observing the same but not with that much sincerity. However, four 
Ekadasis in the year are taken to be most auspicious for their observance. 
These are Asadha sukla Ekadasi, Kartika sukla Ekadast, Magha sukla 
Ekadasi and Baisakh sukla Ekadasi. Though the observance of this differs 
from place to place yet they are generally treated as such. Some of the 
Ekadasis are also made auspicious by naming them as Sattila Ekadast, 
Putrada Ekadasi, Bhaumi Ekadasi, etc. Whatever be the case its inner 
motive is to observe the eleventh days of each fortnight in the month as a 
hunger day to keep the body fit. Subsequently various religious adherents 
have used the same, particularly the vaisnavites, to enhance the glory of 
these days in the year. 
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We have seen that the fourteenth day of the fortnights in every 
month, particularly the dark fortnight, become auspicious for the 
observance of such fasts. One these is called Siva caturdasi. These are rites 
of the Saivities and many people observe fasts on the day. After 
worshippnig the Siva, they walk around the temple courtyard in the 
evening and break their fast to take food. The Bhadra Krusna caturdasi 
and ‘Sivaratri’ or Jagar which fall on the month of Magha are famous for 
their observances in Orissa. 


Besides, astronomical observances of fasts which are observed in the 
days of Amavasya, Purnima, Sankranti and eclipses, are common features 
of observing fasts to suit to the minds of men and women and for satisfaction 
andsafeguards to health. However, upabasas though mingled with various 
religious practices of the Hindus and Muhammedans yet these are not 
mingled with rituals. Yet Muhammedans observe them with more 
sincerity than the Hindus. 


The next of the fasts more popularly known as Osas, are better 
observed by the women or the unmarried girls. Of innumerable Osas 
observed by the ladies and young damsels nearly a dozen or so are 
prominent. These areJanhi Osa, Budhei Osa, Khudurukuni Osa, Kharkhari 
Osa, Sathi Osa, Kanji Osa, Dutiya Osa, Balitrutiya Osa, Dhanamanika 
Osa, Pandu Osa, Bada Osa, etc. Since various texts have mentioned details 
of these fasts we need not repeat them here but their salient features can 
be chscussed. 


Of the Osas most are found obesrved in the months of Bhadrab and 
Asvina and the rest are observed in the months of Kartika, Margasira, 
Pausa and Chaitra. In the month of Bhadrab, Sathi Osa, Khudurukuni 
Osa, Budhei Osa, Baliturtiya Osa, etc are the most prominent and good 
section of Oriya pepole observe these. The pattern of worship associated 
with the same are curious as the representative deities are the basil tree, 
sand, mud and curry stone symbols. If we look them it can give us the 
earliest pattern of worship in any part of the world. The tree, sand and mud 
svmbols are the beginning of fertility cult representing fruition, and 
germination and the observers are women who cherish motherhoodin their 
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life. Khudurukuni, Budhei, Sasthi and Baliturtiya Osas are intended for 
the welfare of the children. The inner meaning again rests in fertility rites. 
The representative God of Budhei Osa is the curry stone or mullers again 
an artifact of the neolithic period. This seems to be a later Osa adopted by 
the earlier fertility cult observers. The offerings before the symbolic deities 
are usually fruits. The Osas observed in the month of Asvina are Dutiya 
Osa andJanhi Osa. The offerings are fruits again. In the Janhi Osa thenew 
eating of Janhi is observed. The Osa starts from Bhadrab Purnima or the 
full-moon day till the full-moon day of the month of Asvina. This is the time 
to observe the growth of the fruit from its flowering stage. If we look to the 
tribals we find that they observe new-eating festivals and on that occasion 
ceremonial new-eatings are made. In observing Janhi Osa we can deduct 
that theJanhi fruit was developed in the kitchen garden by the womenand 
particularly the maidens of the house and there is a taboo forbidding 
plucking of the same prior to the attainment of its maturity. The osa was 
probably performed to observe the success in garden agriculture of the 
fruit. Subsequently taboos were imposed on the breakers as restraints. 
Since Bhadrab and Asvina are the months for fruits growing. The gatherers 
or collectors of these fruits, particularly the women, take up the work as 
they observe it as a mark of success. 


The Bada Osa observed in the month of Kartika is a much later Osa 
mingled with religion, particularly with Saivism. The Dhanamanika Osa 
and Knaji ola Osa are observed in the month of Maragasira. The 
Dhanamanika Osa is to propitiate the corn deity after the successful 
agriculture operations. On the other hand, each Thursday of the month of 
Margasira is considered as auspicious for such worship. To worship the 
produce has got its origin during the neolithic period and the continuity of 
the same is found prevalent in the pre-literate societies which is still 
existing in Orissa. Among the observances marked in some of the tribal 
Societies we find Khala puja and worship of a sheaf of corn etc. Thus 
Dhanamanika osa is the recognition of successful experiment in paddy 
cultivation. 


The Knjhi Anla Osa which falls on the ninth day of the month of 
Margasira is a peculiar one which prompts worship of Sathi Devi, the deity 
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for the welfare of children. But her association with that of seven dried 
fishes remain enigmatic. Whether these are seven children of Sathi 
symbolised by the dried fishes is not known. On the other hand, when we 
read the stories we find that before returning the children to the devotee, 
Sathi keeps them with her till they attain man-hood. It otherwise indicates 
that there were loss of children in Orissa at a higher rate during the period 
of which found the origin of the story. Most probably it belongs to a later 
phase than the neolithic when the food habit had incorporated fish as an 
essential item. Some contemplate that the Kanji, Amalaki and dry fish are 
useful for health during this season. Mav be, but in our view it may be the 
pious wish and worship of a section of the community to have their children 
hale and hearty through the grace of Sathi Devi. 

The &rata is a precautionary talisman in the form of yellow thread 
tied round the arm of the observers after offering the same to the god or 
goddess propitiated for the purpose. The bratas are late in origin and 
indicate the reflections of a developed society but flattering lin the 
misfortune of the forces of nature and other unknown factors. These bratas 
are numerous and they could be grouped as follows. 


(a) thebratas seem tobe early in origin and have environmental and 
natural causes as their sources are Aranyaka brata, Bali truitya brata, 
Durgastami brata, Tala navami brata, Ananta brata, Naga chaturthi 
brata, Anala navami brata and Damgpaka chaturdasi brata. 


(b) there are certain bratas which are observed for sanctity, or 
prayer for the smooth passing away of the rough months or season. In the 
same are included Vaisakha, Magha, Kartika and chaturmasya bratas. 


(c) There are some bratas belonging to various religions and same 
could be separately classified as follows. 


(1) The Saiva bratas. 

(1) The Vaisnava bratas. 

(111) The Sakta bratas. 

(iv) The Jaina and Baudha bratas. 
(v) The Soura bratas. 
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(d) Some of the bratas are held on specific occasions such as 
Mukhyakala Jayanti brata, Guru Panchami brata and Bhratru Dutiya 
brata. 


These bratas have their origin in various periods. However, the first 
group is intended to utilise the natural aspects in the form of animals, 
plants etc.for their values. These bratas, at their inception, have incorpo- 
rated the environmental set up as reflected in the Aranyaka brata. The 
brata like Durgastami, Tala navami, Anala navami and Damanaka 
Chaturdasi are the microcosm of the environmental factors. The Bali 
Trutiya is a sort of nature or earth worship. The Ananta brata and Naga 
Chaturthi brata are the indications of animal worship. 


The second group of brata indicates an attempt for sanctified life of 
people. A cluster of difficult months’ are to be passed in anxiety and 
uncertainty due to natural causes. Among the holy months, in which bratas 
are observed are Baisakh, Kartika and Magha. The Baisakh brata begins 
from the Krushna Pratipada of this month in which early morning bath, 
one time raw rice as food ‘Aavisya’ practice of celibacy and offering of lamp 
for the sky are observed.It contains till the end of the month on Purnima 
day is also essential for bathing in holy rivers or in the sea. Similarly the 
Magha brata starts from the Krusna Pratipada day and ends of the 
Purnima day in which ceremonial bathing, Aavisya, and observance of 
celibacy are practised. To ward off the rough weather arisng out of the 
rains, the Chaturmasya Brata is observed. It starts from Dakhinayana 
Sankranti day, i.e. during the Asadha - Sravana months and ends on 
Kartika Purnima day. The brata observed on the last day of the period is 
otherwise known as Kedar brata (Kartika Sukla Purnima ). In the month 
of Kartika the glory of Siva is sung and the slaying of the demon Jalandhara 
from a verse is heard by the devotees and observers of this brata with much 
sincerity. Another brata which extends more than a month’s time is 
Somanath brata which starts from Bhadra Sukla Sasthi and ends on 
Asvina Sukla Navami. Though it has become a Saiva brata yet it indicates 
a shortened rough weathered brata observed by the people at large. 


The third group of the bratas are important since they belong to the 
various religions sections of the society. These are Saiva, Sakta, Vaisnava, 
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Soura, Jain and Baudha bratas. In the calendar of the year, Mahavira 
Jayanti is the only Jain brata observed. This falls on the Sukla Trayodasi 
day of the month of Chaitra. But the Baudha bratas include Buddha 
Purnima, Sarasvati Puja and Jagulei Panchami. Though Buddha Purnima 
is observed on Baisakh Purnimao day yet the other two have been Hinduised 
and observed as Hindu festivals. Saravati Puja is very likely a derivative 
form of Buddhists tantric goddess Nila-sarasvati. It appears to be 
transformed in a Sukla-Vastra to become a Hindu goddess. Similarly, 
Jagulei may be a derivative goddess from the Buddhist pantheon, 
particularly Janguli. These instances indicate super imposition of Hindu 
bratas over the Buddhist ones. Similarly the Ratantikalika Puja observed 
on Magha Krushna Chaturdasi day may also be a Buddhist brata because 
it is otherwise known as Tara Puja or in Orissa. Further, the 
Bajramahakali brata is a derivative of the Buddhist brata that probably 
had its origin in the Vajrayanic Buddhism. 


The Saiva bratas are the numerous of the lot which indicate a 
dominant widespread presence of Saiva religion in Orissa. The bratas 
observed on the occasion of Sitala-sasthi, Somanath brata, Siva-ratri and 
Damanaka chaturdasi are exclusively Saiva bratas observed differently at 
different places to celebrate the marriage of Siva, the penance in honour of 
Somanath, meeting of Hari and Hara and wearing of Dayana plant by Siva 
respectively. These are performed on various occasions with much 
enthusiasm, and observance of fasts, and wearing of bratas offered to Siva 
on auspicious moments of these days. Besides, all the chaturdasis are 
auspicious days for observing Saiva bratas. Again the bratas observed for 
Ganesa, Skanda,Gauri etc. could well be taken as bratas belonging to that 
of the Saiva family. If Gauri brata be segregated from the rest as Sakta 
brata it would not impair the Saiva family bratas because of Ganesa and 
Kartikeya for whom bratas are also observed. Skandaoa sasthi which falls 
on both Jyestha Sukla Sasthi, otherwise known as Sitala Sasthi and 
Chaitra Krushna Sasthi are observed in honour of Kartikeya. Similarly, 
Binayaka brata is observed in honour of Ganesa on Bhadra Sukla 
Chaturthi day, which is otherwise known as Ganesa chaturthi brata. 
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The other Sakta bratas include Rambha Trutiya, Sudasa brata on 
the Falguna Sukla Dasmi and Asada sukla Dasmi (as per padama purana) 
and Sarasvati Puja (Magha sukla Panchami). again, Savitri brata (Jyestha 
Amavasya) is an unique observances among the oriya ladies for the 
longivity and welfare of their husbands. Radhastami brata (Bhadra Sukla 
Astami) is rather a sakta brata of Vaisnava origin. 


There is a group of Vaisnava bratas. All the ekadasis are exclusively 
Vaisnava in their origin and on those days brats are observed by men and 
women alike with degrees of variation. Some of these Ekadasis are also 
variously named such as Mohini (Baisakh sukla ekadasi), Nirjala (Jyestha 
sukla Ekadasi), Putrada (Pausa sukla Ekadasi), Sattila (Magha krusna 
Ehkadasi), etc. But genuine Vaisnava bratas are Janamastami (Bhadra 
krusna Astami), Bamana Janma (Bhadra sukla Dvadasi), Rama Navami 
(Chaitra sukla Navami), etc. Though other occasions promote vaisnava 
festivals and other auspicious moments chosen for such yet remain away 
from the pale of Vaisnava bratas. Laxminarayana brata (Jyestha Sukla 
Ekadasi) and Rai Damodara brata (observed in the month of Kartika) 
remain exclusively Vaisnava as well as Yugalamurthi bratas meant for the 
prosperous married life. 


The Soura bratas include Rabinarayana brata (all Ekadasis falling 
on the Sundays are observed as such), Samba Dasami, etc. These bratas 
are very few in number and speak of their less popularity in the society. 


Thereare a few bratas like Mukhyakala Jyanti brata (Bhadra Krusna 
Astami), Guru Panchami brata (Magha sukla Panchami) and Bhratru 
Dutiya brata (Kartika sukla Dutiya) which indicate observances other than 
triflingly religious in nature. Yet these bratas are super-imposed by 
prominently religious ones and believed to be earlier in origin than those 
of the religious types. Bratas are observed with the intention of bringing 
good fortune to individuals and families and serve as mental satisfaction 
for the observers. 


Festivals are occasions of joyous feasting based on rituals. Each 
festival grows on mass or individual belief though mass belief dominates 
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on all spheres. Mass belief germinates in individual belief which is the 
product of apprehension or due to other causes and the remedies are 
measures in the form of contemplated imaginations. The rituals are the 
best ways to honour these causes devised by the individuals and adopted 
and enlarged by the masses, voluntarily or in coercive methods. In the 
earliest phases group assemblages were taking resource to gathering, 
hunting and agriculture. Subsequently religious adherents and preachers 
have stimulated or made use of these gatherings to favour their ends in 
view. Some archaical religious beliefs of the primitive are related to natural 
causes for which the men at that time had no answer. Gradually, the rituals 
were contemplated to propitiate them, which in course of time 
over-shadowed the earliest cause of the origin. At the present state we can 
only x-ray the nature of the ritual dominated festivals in a quantitative 
basis. 


A numerical evaluation of the festival of Orissa reveals that the 
festive occasions in the calender months are as follows, Bhadrab (23 nos), 
Baisakh (22 nos), Asada (17 nos), Jyestha, Kartika and Magha (each 16 
nos), Asvina (15 nos), Chaitra (14 nos), Margasira (12 nos), Sravana and 
Phalguna (each 9 nos), and Pausa (6 nos) respectively. Thus, the frequency 
of the festival is more in the months of Bhadrab followed by Baisakh, 
Asadha, etc. If we look at the activities of Oriya people, particularly the 
rural mass, we will find that the Bhadrab and Baisakh months are the 
puddling and the tilling time of the year respectively. Similarly, in the 
Pausa month, which is considered as the month of abundance, the number 
of festivals observed in Orissa, after the crops are harvested, are reduced. 


It will be better if we can show the evolutionary trends manifested in 
the festivals. The earliest economy was a gathering one. Flowers of Mango 
(Mangifera indica), Sal (Shorea robusta), Mahua (Bassia latifolia), Palasa 
(Butea fondosa), and Rice are eaten by the primitives and hence they 
observe the same in the festivals as well. The Oriyas consume the flowers 
of mango on the day of Bakul Amavasya. The flowers of mango along with 
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the mango fruit are plucked and decorated in various festivals which are 
observed seasonally . Although these occasions are marked with religious 
festivals, the basic factor remains in the natural aspect of the country-side 
Orissa. The Voaisakha Purnima day is observed as Srikrisna 
Puspa-dolatasava, Campaka Dvadasi (Jyestha), Kaliya dalana Ekadasion 
which Krusna plucked lotus flowers. Besides Khudurukuni and Budhei 
osas, Ganesa and Sarasvati Puja are also held utilising lily and Kunda 
flowers (grown in plenty during these seasons). 


Fruits like plantain, coconut are generally eaten since early times. 
Besides, Pijuli (guava), Jamu, Jackfrwut, mango and many types of other 
fruits are also eaten irrespective of a festive day or not.‘ New Eating’ festival 
of mango is observed on Dolo Purnima day, sugar cane and other fruits 
offered to the ancestors on Dipavali Amavasya is also indicative of New 
Eating of seasonal crops. The ripe fruits are gathered and taken as food. We 
find instances of the same in Savitri Amavasya (Jyestha), Tala Navami 
(Bhadrab), etc. Seasonal fruits and other available ripe fruits are also 
taken although specific mention of other ripe fruits are not found in the 
calendar. Probably Savitri Amavasya, meant to highlight the deeds of 
Savitri, is a super imposition of the earlier gathering festival meant for the 
prosperity of the children and the husband. 


The next development of the gathering economy, found incorporated 
in the festivals,could well be found in Janhi Osa (Asvina). The young girls 
are forbidden to pluck this fruit during the entire month and at the end of 
the month the festival is ceremonially performed. Probably, this is the 
result of an experiment on the kitchen garden (on Janhi) and the young 
children, particularly the girls, are urged not to pluck it before it is edible. 
This is an example of domestication of the Janhi plant. This festival again 
indicates fishing activity-as an additional effort to that of gathering-for 
dried fishes are worshipped as major food supplement to the gathered 
vegetables. The other domesticated serials for which festivals are coniem- 
plated are: till seeds, mula and various other vegetables. The festivals of 
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these are Sattila Ekadasi and Tilasapatami which fall in the month of 
Magha, the Mulastami (Asvina) and Mahastami on which vegetables are 
offered in prayers to obtain children in return. In earlier instances, the 
vegetables and even goats, fishes and sheep are thrown into the fire and the 
roasted meat is consumed. The festivals in memory of the same is held on 
Agijata or Agani Utsava (Magha Purnima) and Aigharapod:i (14th day of 
the bright fortnight of Fal/guna) days. Thus, gathering activities, food 
processing and eating habits are indicated in these festivals as reminiscent 
of the old habits and social customs. In all these, mass participation 
remains the essence of community life. Bakula Amavasya {Pausa), Makara 
Samkranti (Magha) and Satpuri Amavasya (Bhadrab) are the next 
development in food processing. Budhei osa (Bhadrab-wednesday 
festivals) introduces the worship of the curry-stone or mullers. This is the 
remnant of the neolithic time, which has introduced the stone tools, and the 
mullers are the required objects to pound cereals. The causes mentioned for 
its worship is indicated as granting eyes to the blind, children to the barren 
and cure the leprosy patients, and many other diseases. These are only the 
indications of food sufficiency and food preparation for all types of men, 
women and children. 


Once food producing economy started the people found supplement- 
ing their hard time in hunting and seasonal gathering. The tribal economy 
indicates this. Aranyaka brata (Jyestha Sukla Sasthi) is the only the 
remnant of forest life in which hunting and gathering activities were 
adhered to. But subsequent superimposition of the Saiva religious festivals 
pushed the significance of the same to the background. If we look at the 
activities of the tribals, we will find that the hunting operations of these 
people were conducted in between the months of Chaitra to that of Jyestha. 
Although this ancient religious cultureis still inthe minds ofthe accultured 
people of the plains, they are rapidly forgetting the same with other 
religious impositions. 


Not only the plant but domestication of bovine animals are also well 
remembered in our festivals. We find Gamha Purnima (Sravana), Gobasta 
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Dvadasi (Kartika), Girigovardhana Puja (Kartika sukla partipada) and 
gostastami (eighth day of the bright fortnight of Kartika) in which cows are 
worshiped, given food and traversed. At the same time, other animals are 
propitiated. We have festivals observed in honour of them in Gajanana 
Besa (Jyestha Purnima), Naga Panchami (5th day of bright fortnight pr 
Sravana), Asva Sasthi (6th day of the dark fortnight enn Gea 
Laksmi Puja (Asvina Purnima), Naga Cirurthi brata (Kartika sukla 
caturthi) when Pingaia Naga (reddish yellow color) is worshipped and 
Garuda Dvadasi (on Mahavisuva Samkranti day) in honour of Garuda is 
also observed. These festivals are handed down to the Oriya society from 


the primitives that had grown in their belief pattern. 


Another festival relating to the neolithic period is the worship of the 
potter's wheel. This had its origin in the neolithic period and at present a 
section of the community secures its living on the same. The Kuralu 
Panchami festival which falls on the fifth day of the bright fortnight of 
Margasira month is observed in honcur of this craft and device. The 
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invention of pottery making revolutionized the storing, cooking ana wate? 
transport and it remains as such till to-day. Probably, the Kalasa Puja 
started soon after the making of pottery which could have been in the form 
of experimenting in water storage. Gradually its worship would have been 
due to its successful achievement. 


Tree worship is another festive occasion which has contributed to the 
growth of festivals in Orissa. Kharkahar osa and Janhi osa are observed 
under the basil (Tulasi) tree. Tulasi vivaha onthe twelveth day of the bright 
fortnight in the month of Kartika is a glaring example of such a festival. 
Anala Navami is observed under the Anala tree by the devotees. At 
different places festivals are held under the Sami tree and the Tamal 
groves. But those are local phenomena. Worship of banyan and peepaltree, 
in the form of their marriage, is a common scene. The tribal celebrate the 
wedding ceremonies of mango trees with human beings. People, whose 
wives frequently die, are given in marriage to the Sohada trees. But these 
are not associated with festivals. 
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Natural phenomena are worshipped with festivals. Among them 
moon worship is prominent. The new moon on each Dutiya day of the bright 
fortnight is associated with brata and upabasa or fast. The moon worship 
on Kumar Purnima day (Asvina) is a national festival in Orissa. 
Subsequently, Gajalaksmi worship has been superimposed on the same. In 
addition, each purnima day of the month is associated with moon worship. 
They are also variously named as Candana Purnima (Baisakha), Vyasa 
Purnima (Asadha), Devasnana Purnima (Jyestha), Rakhi Purnima 
(Sravana), Pandu Purnima (Margasira), Dola Purnima (Falguna)etc. The 
sun worship is observed on the Dutiya osa, Samba Dasami. Earth worship 
associated with festivals are foundin the form of Khudurukuni, Baliturtiya, 
etc. The best representative of earth worship is found in Raja sankranti 
day. These are all fertility worships and almost the grown up girls or 
married women observed the same. The Hingula Yatra is another instance 
which promotes worship of a purely natural phenomenon around Talcher. 


The bathing festivals in rivers, particularly in sacred rivers are a 
feature followed since early times and inscriptional evidences testify the 
same. Among the same Govind-dvadasi, Barunt snana, Kumbha mela, 
Ganga and Godavari snanas are the important features. But in Orissa the 
Cundrabhaga snana, Devasnana Purnima are unique bathing festivals. 
similarly Triveni Amavasya (Magha) and Indrotsava (Bhadra Purnima) 
are instances of bathing festivals. Besides, Kartika brata, Magha snana 
brata, Vaisakha brata are all associated with bathing ceremonies and the 
culminating days of these are observed with festivals. Candana Yatra 
is the unique Orissan festival which has its past history and present 
performances. 


Among the religious festivals Vaisnava festivals dominate other 
types being a late introduction and prominent in its imposition. It was 
preceded by Saiva, Baudha and Jaina festivals. Jaina festivals are very few 
and other religious festivals have superimposed on them. Dipavali utsava, 
Gaja-Laksmi Puja and Mahavira Jayanti are quite likely the Jain 
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festivals. In later periods, other religious impositions are made on Gajalaksmti 
and Dipavali festivals. But Mahavira Jayanti remains the only Jaina 
festival which falls on the thirteenth-fourteenth day of the bright fortnight 
of the month of Chaitra. 


The Buddhist festivals are more in number and they have lost ground 
to Saiva, Sakta and Vaisnava religious super-imposition. However, 
Buddha Jyanti or Purnima (Baisakha), Jagulai Panchami (Sarvana), Tara 
Puja or Ratauti caturdasi, Kalika Puja and Yama Tarpana vidhana 
(Magha Krusna caturdasi), Tila saptami festival (Magha Sukla Saptami), 
Bhaumi Ekadas: (Magha sukla Ekadasi) and Kali Puja are the remnants 
of Baudha festivals. Many of the Buddhist gods and goddesses have been 
Hindulized yet they had their origin during the hey day of the Buddhist 
religion in Orissa. Dola Purnima may be one of such festivals. Magha 
Saptami snana held at Chandrabhaga river may be another of the same. 
But it is difficult to prove them exclusively to be Buddhist. the Asokastami 
festival remains a reminiscent of the Buddhist festival. 


The Saiva festivals have dominated the Orissan festivals. We find 
each caturdasi day of the year is a festival held in honour of Siva. To 
mention some peculiar Siva caturdasis we can point to Aghora caturdasi 
(Bhadrab), Siva Sayana caturdasi (Asadha), Bada osa or Siva Uthapara 
(Kartika) and Damanaka caturdasi (Chaitra). Again, Jagara is one of the 
important Saiva festivals which was superimposed by a Vaisnava festival 
in the form of Hari-Hara bheta. The other festivals relating to the Saiva 
creed belong to this family. These are Ganesa caturthi (Bhadrab Sukla 
caturthi), Skanada Sasthi(Jyestha), Tapa sasthi(Asvina), Rakhya Panchami 
(Bhadrab), Sitala sasthi (Jyestha), Siva vivaha (Jyestha Sukla Panchami), 
Campaka Dvadsi (Jyestha), Akhetaka parba or Siva parsva parivartana 
trayodasi (Sravana) and Kedar brata (Kartika Purnima). We can add the 
Naga worships, i.e; Naga Panchami (5th day of the bright fortnight of 
Sravana),Ananta brata (Bhadrab sukla caturdasi), Naga caturthi (4th day 
of the Kartika sukla pakAya) in to the Saiva creed as they are allied to the 
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Saiva festivals. Skanda Sosthi (chaitra krusna sasthi) and Prathamastami 
inwhich Ganapatiis invoked for the longivity of the eldest son. Khudurukuni 
osa is observed on each Sunday before Goddess Mangala. 


The Sakta festivals favoured by the women dominate the life of the 
people of Orissa. Most of these Sakta festivals are associated with the Saiva 
festivals. Various osas and bratas are held in honour of Siva and Gauri and 
no month in the Oriya calender is without it. To mention some of the 
important ones such as Baliturtiya, Gauri caturthi, Kukkuti brate and 
Durga Sayanotsava (all in Bhadrab), Mohini Ekadasi (Baisakha), Jagrat 
Gauri Panchami (Sravana), Durga Uthapana or Sahasra Kumbhabhiseka 
to the end of the Puja at Dashara day (Asvina) Durga Devi's Anukalpi puja 
from 7th till 9th day of the bright fortnight (Kartika), Ratanti Kalika 
caturdasi (Magha) and Durga Basantika Puja which start from Sukla 
pratipada till tenth day of the month of caitra. Other Sakta festival allied 
to the Saiva but belong to a different creed is Manasa Panchami (5th day 
of the dark fortnight of Sravana). Besides, Mangala is worshipped in the 
months of Asvina and Caoaitra. The Asvin Tuesdays are known as 
Nisamangalavara where as month of the Caitra is known as Caitra 
Mangalavara. The khudurukuni osa is also observed to propitiate 
Mangala. But we know that Mangala is not associated with the Saiva 
creed. She is associated with Jagannath. Again Ganga Dashara observed 
in Jyestha Sukla Dasami could either be Saiva or Vaisnava festival. Lalita 
Saptami is also a festival of that type held in the month of Bhadrab. 


All the Saktis are not of Saiva creed. Many of them belong to Vishnu 
pantheon. Festivals on the RukminiAmavasya and Sita Navami(Baisakha), 
Savitri Amavasya and Rambha Trutiya, (Jyestha), Rama Ekadasi and 
Tulasi vivaho ( Kartika), Mahalaksmi Puja on Thursdays (Margasira) and 
on Asvina Purnima Sorasvatt puja (Magha sukla panchami)-etc:-are-the 
important Vaishnava sakti festivals, besides Radhastami. 


The Vaisnava festivals, that could vie with the Saiva festivals and 
even overshadow the latter, are due to the patronization of the latest ruling 
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houses is the medieval and late medieval times. These festivals are being 
observed with much pomp and their adherents are numerous. Niladri 
mahodayastami, Nrusimha caturdasi and Srikrisna puspadolotsava and 
Chandan festival (Baisakha), Bhaunri and Lakshminarayana brata on 
sukla Ekadasi (Jyestha), Jhulana Yatra in which Krisna enjoys the swing 
festival and Baladeva Jeanma or Gamha purnima (Sravana), Girigovardana 
puja (kartika), Janmastami, Nandastsova, Vamana Janma dvadasi, 
Kaliya dalana Ekadasi (Margasira), Varaha dvadasi (Magha), Phagu 
Dasami and Dola purnima(Falguna), and Rama Navami, Ananga Trayodasi 
(Caitra) are the important Vaisnava festivals. Besides, Visvakarma puja 
(Kanya Samkranti), Hanumana Jayanti (Mahavisnva Samkrantt), etc. are 
important days for the observance of Vaisnava festivals. However, all 
Ekadasis are auspicious days for the observance of Vaisnava festivals. 
Sri Gundica and Bahuda Yatras are the national festivals of Orissa which 
have risen over all religious creed though they remain Vaisnava festivals 
is nature. Parasuramastami (Asadha) is a minor Vaisnava festival and we 
find the birth anniversary of the incarnations of Visnu observed in the 
Visnu temples of Orissa. So also we find superimposition of religious 
festivals in the observance of sandal festival (Candana Yatra) in the 
months of Baisakha and Jyestha andit is difficult to dissociate the Saiva 
and Vaisnava observances separately. It seems that the Vaisnava festival 
is superimposed on the Saiva type. More adherents of the Vaisnava faith 
promoting such a festivals are due to the facts that the Vaisnava faith is 
more liberal and malleable than the ascetic aspect of saivism. 


Some festivals, in which many Gods or Goddesses are partially 
worshipped but not exclusively propitiated. These are Suniya (Bhadra 
Sukla Dvadasi), Aksyaya trutiya, Makara Samkranti, etc. Besides, Chaitra 
Parva, in which the fishing communities worship their boats, is the 
reminiscent of their earliest success in preparing a vehicle that could ply 
through water. It is though secular in nature yet the economy of fishing 
associated with this made it a community affair. Thus festivals in Orissa 
indicate the life and love of the Oriyas and manifest the essence of their 
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custom and beliefs in a way hardly found elsewhere. The boat ceremony in 
the month of Kartika also corroborates the navigational past which falls on 
the day of Kartika Purnima. Although we have lost a number of festivals 
through disuse, we have added many new ones among which the Independ- 
ence Day and the January 26th are the foremost. The time has created and 
destroyed many festivals. The Mahammedan festivals are observed by a 
section of people. The Christian festivals, observed by some adherents, 
have become a part of Orissan life asa whole. Lord Jagannath still remains 
as the unifying factor for all the festivals belonging to different creed and 
is still regarded as the symbol of Oriya Nationalism which has pervaded 
the global scene in recent years. 
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HANDLOOM INDUSTRY IN ORISSA 


Sri S. K. Pando 


Orissa known as “Utkal” stands for excellence in the field of art and 
architecture. This excellence has surfaced in the famous rock carving of 
Konark, Lingaraj, Puri temples; in the finest silver filigree works of 
Cuttack; in the famous Odissi dance forms., Odissi music as well as in the 
handwoven fabrics. Handloom fabrics of Orissa have been widely appreci- 
ated all over the country and abroad because of their unique designs, colour 
combination and superb workmanship. The handloom fabrics of Orissa 
have a rich legacy and form a part of the rich cultural heritage. Motifs 
woven like fish, elephant, lion, deer, lotus, creepers etc. are similar to the 
ones carved on the stone walls of temples. Besides the cultural aspect, 
handloom industry serve a great economic purposes as well. Cloth being on 
of the basic requirement of the mankind, fabrics meet the basic needs. 
Handloom industry is labour intensive and provides the second largest 
employment next to agriculture. The art of weaving is a traditional 
occupation and passes on from generation to generation without any 
formal training. With a simple device made out of a few pieces of wood, the 
master makes fabrics with varying colour and design each one of which 
becomes a unique pice of its kind. The low capital requirement aspect of the 
industry makes particularly meaningful for the poor and unemployed with 
a low resource base. It fits in to the Gandhian concept of small man - small 
enterprise and go a long way in providing gainful employment in the village 
itself. Thereby it checks migration of population from rural to urban ares 
and consequent problems of urbanisation. Further this industry produces 
millions of meter of fabrics without consumption of electricity, which has 
becomes a major constraints for development. In addition, it outshines the 
mechanical sector in areas of maintenance of ecological balance, environ- 
mental stability, rural industrialisation and upholding the tradition and 
culture. The aesthetic beauty and distinct human character of the handloom 
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fabrics are unique as the fabric is not only woven by a simple wooden 
mechanism “loom” but with the aspiration and ethos of the weaver, who 
tries to put his finer values of the life in to the wrap and weft of the fabric. 
Traditional Ikat fabric, be it cotton or silk or saree or furnishing, emits a 
blend of beautiful tune, vibrant with rich combination of design and colour, 
is a living testimony of art and culture. 


Orissa has about 1,19,005 handlooms as per the latest census report 
conducted in 1987-88. District wise break up of the looms of Orissa is given 
in Table - I. Handloom Industry of Orissa is basically concentrated on 
either side of the river “Mahanad;”, which was serving as a major route for 
trading. Right from Bargarh, Sonepur, Boudh to Banki, Ragadi, 
Nauvuapatana, Jagatsinghpur - there are important centres of handloom 
weaving on either side of the river. Besides there are pockets of handloom 
weavers in Berhampur, Keonjhar, Mankidia and Koraput. 


From the technical point of view, the handloom fabrics of Orissa can 
be broadly divided into two categories (i) “Ikat”, or tie and dye popularly 
known as “Bandha” and (ii) Extra weft / wrap patterns. “Bandhoa” 
represents the most important tradition of handloom weaving in Orissa. It 
is the technique of processing yarn before weaving. This is done either 
single Ikat i.e tie and dye on one side (wrap and weft) or double Ikat i.e. tie 
and dye on both wrap and weft. Sambalpur, Sonepur area are the famous 
for double Ikat as well as fine single Ikats. Passapalli, Pattanaikpur, 
Chitrapun, Bichitrapur are some of the popular traditional designs. Ikat 
of Nuapatana area, popularly known as “Khandua” is another class by 
itsetf. Characterised by bright colors like red, yellow, green, with big floral 
or animal motifs, “Khandua” sarees are widely appreciated. “Bomkai” 
pattern on the other hands indicate the typical extra warp / weft designs. 
Kosta Mehers of western Orissa are famous for weaving Sambalpur 
designs. Patara weavers of Nuapatana area are competent in Khandua 
sarees. Another classic example of handloom forming part of cultural 
heritage is the “Gita Govinda Khandua Patas” woven specially for offering 
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to Lord Jagannath, the presiding deity of Orissa on ceremonial functions. 
These fabrics woven in bright colours with excerts from “Gita Govinda” 
symbolise the superb skill and unique workmanship. 


Decoration of textile fabrics is done with the help of suitable structure 
designs, use of colour and motifs. But in no other technique of textiles 
designing, does the dyeing process play such a prominent role . The tie and 
dye or Ikat pattern is not formed by weaving together yarns of different 
colour with the help of attachments like dobby, jacquard or Jala nor is due 
to printing, but is, evolved by dyeing the wrap and weft threads with 
precession and weaving the same with the great care, so that with the 
simplest and plain style of weaving, the pattern emerges distinctly and 
elegantly. Usually, the yarn is tied at predetermined places with the extra 
water proof materials like special leaves, papers etc. and are dyed starting 
from the dye stuffs and is removed on completion of dyeing. The process is 
repeated for weaving elaborate patterns. Needless to say, such a 
complicated process calls for a high measure of skill, precise 
mathematical calculation and considerable time. 


Handloom industry of the State produces a large variety of fabrics 
starting from coarse quality chaddars, dhotis, saris, towels etc. for daily use 
common wear, plain gauge / bandage cloth for hospital requirements to 
very fine qualities of cotton dhotis and sarees and rich yet exclusive 
qualities of cotton, Tassar and silk tie and dye (ikat) fabrics. 


The handloom industry of Orissa saw a sizeable growth under the 
patronage of princely states, till a separate state of Orissa was created. The 
state Goverment’s patronage for the development of this industry was 
started in 1936 with the formation of a “Textile Marketing and Handloom 
Marketing Organisation”, basically to develop the artistic and cultural 
designs and create better avenues for marketing of these fabrics. After 
independence, specific attempts were made for development of handloom 
through the organisation of handloom weavers Co-operative Societies. 
Development through co-operativisation is continuing. At present there 
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are about 850 primary societies in the state. The Orissa State Handloom 
Weavers Co-operative Society (OSHWCS) has been organised as a 
federation of the primary societies. As per the recommendation of the 
Sivaraman Committee, Orissa Handloom Development Corporation 
(OSHDC) has been set up in 1977 for covering weavers working outside the 
field. 


A separate Directorate or Textiles was created in the State in the year 
1972 with a view to support the weavers and ensuring its development in 
a integrated manner. There is one Addl. Director (Technical), one Joint 
Director, two Deputy Directors, two Asst. Directors at Headquarters 
assisting the Director in formulisation and implementation of various plan 
programmes. On the basis of weavers population, the State is divided into 
15 hardloom zones at Cuttack, Athagarh, Khurda, Nayagarh, Berhampur, 
Keonjhar, Bargarh, Sonepur, Boudh, Koraput, Bhawanipatana, Baripada, 
Keonjhar, Sundargarh, Balasore and Dhenakanal for rendering assistance 
on technical and cooperative matters to the weavers. One Asst. Director 
and some weaving Supervisers, trained in Institute of Handloom 
Technology are posted to look after to production planning and marketing 
in each zones. Besides, there are Sub-Assistant Registrar to Co-op. 
Societies, Inspectors of Textiles for checking of accounts, inspection of 
records. There is one Institute of Textile Technology at Choudwar and 
three pattern making factories for imparting training to technical staff and 
weavers. Two zonal officers were created at Bargarh and Berhampur 
subsequently for implementation of plan programmes and rendering 
technical guidance in an intensive manner. Due to multipronged 
Government support both of the state and Central level, the handloom of 
Orissa has not only registered a steady growth over a period of time, but 
also the quantum of production in the organised sector increased from the 
level of 194 lakhs of square meters valued at Rs.774 lakhs by the end of 
Sth plan to about 578 lakhs of sq.meters valued at Rs. 5487 lakhs by the 
end of the 7th plan. 
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With active support from the Goverment, Co-operative Socities have 
been organised and the production went up substantially. Due to the 
growth of the handloom sector, the demand for raw materials reqirement 
increased. During the sixth plan period, four new coperative spinnning 
mills of 25,000 spindles each were organised in addition to two co-operative 
spinning mills functioning since 3rd and 4th paln periods. Two more 
cooperative spinning mills which were in various stages of implementation 
inthe 7th plan periodare now at the final stage of completation. Two special 
projects, namely inter State Tassar project (ISTP) and Bivoltine Sericulture 
Development project (BSPD) were implemented in the State for increasing 
production of tassar and silk yarn and supplying quality raw materials to 
the weavers at a reasonable price. 


Finacial support is provided for enrolment: for weavers, in 
Co-operative Socities, mangerial subsidy and share capital assistance to 
the primaries and State level organisations etc. Besides the weavers are 
provided the modern looms and apliances, work sheds, electrification etc. 
and training for improvement of skill and productivity. Adeqate attention 
is paid for improving productivity and enableing the weavers to weave with 
new design new shades and new products. This has helped the weavers in 
getting a higher wage. 


Marketing of handloom fabrics has been one of the major 
problems and hence to give support for marketing, publicity, propaganda, 
organisation of exihibitions, assistance for rebate and subsidy for selling 
janata cloth at lower consumer prices are provided. Both the State level 
organisations are strenthened to render marketing assistance by opening 
of retail depots and participation in exhibitions etc. 


Two welfare schemes namely Hnadloom weavers saving-cum- 
security scheme and Group Insurance schemes have been implemented. 
Weavers are provided matching contribution under handloom weavers 
saving-cum-security scheme and subsidy for payment of premium for group 
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insurance. A Special Health package scheme has been introduced for the 
weavers recently, under which weavers are being assisted for testing of eye, 
getting spectacles and are being encouraged to adpot small family norms. 


Handloom is an important part of our State economy. It can play a 
very important role in generating productive employmentin rural area and 
thus provide meaningful solution to the problems of unemployment and 
poverty. With a view to exploiting its potential fully, an integrated 
approach has been adopted during the eighth plan with the main 
objective of helping the weavers to produce quality goods as per market 
demand with new colour and designs, free of any defects. The Govt. of India 
have introduced Development schemes, (ii) Project package scheme, 
(ii) Destitute weavers scheme, (iv) Silk Yarn bank scheme etc. and the 
earlier schemes of giving rebate assistance has been revised and Janata 
scheme is being phased out. The Weavers are being assisted for construc- 
tion of the fire proof workshed, loom and accessories, good quality dyeing 
equipments and training for skills upgradation. Implementation of the 
special project has creatednew hope and enthusiasm among the weavers. 


The State Government under the dynamic leadership of Sri Biju 
Pattnaik has created a full fledged Handloom and Textile Department for 
development of the Handloom sector. A number of schemes have been 
started for making traditional handloom industries market-oriented and 
producing fabrics as per the consumers’ taste and market demand with new 
colour and new designs. Specific emphasis has been laid on product 
diversification and taking up a new range of products mostly in the form 
of dress materials for marketing in the domestic market and abroad. 


Some of the major steps taken by the Government are indicated as 
follows : 


Anumber of handloom weavers conference were organised at regular 
intervals for creating an awareness among the weavers and seeking their 
acting participation for development of the sector. A booklet containing 
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details of all the schemes being implemented for welfare of the weavers was 
made available to the weavers. Specific attempts were made for revitalis- 
ing the cooperative sector for serving the weavers in providing forward and 
backward linkages. Besides marketing through the Apex level Orissa State 
Handloom weavers corporation, specific attempts were made for 
development of primary weavers cooperative societies in an integrated 
manner for developing both as a production and marketing base. These 
primary weavers Cooperative Societies were provided with required 
support for alround development. 


Bold decision taken by the Hon'ble Chief Minster for having 
Cooperative election on a time bound manner has also helped in ensuring 
peoples’ participation and greater democratization of these organisations. 
The first round election process has been completed. The second round 
election for the primary weaver Cooperative Societies are expected to be 
completed shortly which would generate further enthusiasm among the 
handloom weavers. 


Implementation of the plan scheme has been decentarlised to district 
level. All the schemes are being implemented directly by the district level 
Asst. Directors under the guidance of the district Collectors. Senior 
technical officers of the Department are being asked to go on tour to the 
interior areas regularly and advise the weavers suitably. 


With a view to making the industry market-onented, specific 
emphasis was laid on training on dyeing and designing. As the weavers 
normally face difficulties in leaving their houses for attending the training 
outside, training course are being arranged in the village itself. Besides 
organising training by the staff of the Directorate and the weavers Service 
Centre at Bhubaneswar. Training was organised by deputing skilled 
weavers fron zone to the other zone. This dscentralised training was very 
helpful as the training programme was organised in the weavers cottage. 


As regards supply of inputs and marketing supports, the weavers are 
being motivated to form co-operative and manageit properly. “Sambalpuri 
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Bastralaya” founded by Late Padmashree Krutartha Acharya has set an 
unique example of co-operative movement in handloom industry. Giving 
stress on quality, good dyeing and new design, Bastralaya has been able 
to have a trade name for its products and tremendous goodwill of consum- 
ers. With more than 600 weavers under its fold, the Society has a turn over 
exceeding Rs.10 crores and is making profit continuously. An awareness 
campaign has been started among the weavers with emphasis on 
managing the society on sound lines and give stress on quality. 


The handloom industry has occupied a prominent place in the 
urban-rural, social, technological linkage in our economy. Today we are in 
a complex situation, where the handloom, the power loom and the textile 
mills are all striving hard to reach the customers. The customer is looking 
for quality fabrics at a resonable price. Because of successive policy 
measures and direct intervention by Government the condition of the 
handloom industry has improved to a remarkable extent. But many more 
things are required to be done for exploiting full potential of the handloom 
industry. Provision of necessary assistance for supply of credit, raw 
matenal and marketing, required infrastructure as well as organising the 
handloom weavers are some crucial areas which need due attention for 
sustaining the handloom industry. It is hoped that the industry will 
continue to play an increasingly important role in the days to come. 


TABLE -I 
DISTRICT-WISE FACTS ON LOOM & WEAVER POPULATION 


Sl. Name of the Total No. Weaver population Zone 
NO. District of looms S.C. S.T. Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. Anugul 1467 2688 127 5,998 (DNL) 
2. Balasore 4776 1688 334 21,145 (BLS) 
3. Bargarh 15994 28796 1630 53,870 (BRG) 
4. Bhadrak 1899 129 _ 8,854 (BLS) 
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Bolangir 
Cuttack 
Dhenkanal 
Gajapati 
Ganjam 
Jagatsinghpur 
Jajpur 
Kalahand;i 
Khurda 
Kendrapara 
Keonjhar 
Koraput 
Malkangiri 
Mayurbhanj 
Nawapara 
Nawarangpur 
Nayagarh 
Phulbani 
Puri 
Rayagada 
Sambalpur 
Sonepur 
Sundargarh 
Total 


13486 
9139 
1520 


2935 
10510 
730 
1,19.005 


17015 
1430 
149 
1233 
96 


1568 
20 
14 
84 


244 
49 


6,552 


205 

47,288 (SNP) 
29,405 (CTC) 
5,633 (DKL) 
2,925 (BPR) 
26,318 (BPR) 
13,887 (CTC) 
18,685 (CTC) 
11,994 (BPN) 
15,236 (KRD) 
14,136 (CTC) 
10,297 (KJR) 
3,557 (KPT) 
353 (KPT) 
17,011 (BPD) 
6,830 (BPN) 
4,627 (KPT) 
22,284 (NYG) 
14,589 (BDH) 
5,317 (KRD) 
2,181 (KPT) 
9,112 (BRG) 
41,284 (SNP) 
2,445 (SUG) 


4,15,261 
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TABLE - II 
Plan Period Investment on Handloom 
Ist Five year plan 33.15 
(1951-52 to 1955-56) 
2nd Five year plan 82.54 
(1956-57 to 1960-61) 
3rd Five year plan 105.10 
(19611-62 to 1965-66) 
1966-67 14.64 
1967-68 10.96 
1968-69 11.12 
4th Five year plan 69.25 
(1969-70 to 1973-74) 
Sth Five year plan 356.70 
(1974-75 to 1978-79) 
1979-80 390.80 
6th Five year plan 3988.14 
(1980-81 to 1984-85) 
7th Five year plan 7051.22 
(1985-86 to 1989-90) 
1990-91 1038.62 
1991-92 2155.48 
1992-93 2242.22 
Allocation : 3304.27 


1993-94 
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ORISSAN PAINTING 


Dr. D. N. Pathy 


Orissa has a rich tradition of painting. Like her architecture and 
sculpture, painting has a distinct school of its own. But even, compared to 
sculptural and architectural art, the tradition of painting is more ancient, 
which has its origin in the prehistoric rock shelters of Western Orissa. 
Barring a few appreciable gaps, the story of painting reveals of continuous 
tradition from prehistoric to modern times. These gaps have been created 
because of loss of evidences due to the fragile nature of carrier, which have 
been prey to the ravages of time and iconoclastic holocausts that emerged 
at each succession of religion. 


We have heard the birth and decay of several regional schools of 
painting on the Indian scene. The most ancient Buddhist school of Ajanta, 
Brahmanical school of Ellora and the later schools of Rajput, Mughal and 
Pahari painting have emerged with vitality and vigour in Indian painting 
History and have gone into oblivion with the passage of time. But the 
Orissan school of painting is still active and is practiced by a large group 
of traditional painters called Chitrakaras. 


Orissan School of painting has three streams which is totality make 
it unique and colourful. These are the tribal, the folk and the classical. 
There is a constant interchange of ideas and motifs between these three 
streams and these interchanges have helped to enrich the repertoire of 
Orissan school of painting. 


Out of these three streams, the tribal and the folk do not have the 
recorded evidences of their ancient printings as is available in the realm of 
classical paintings. The tribal and the folk paintings are mostly the 
paintings on the wall and with the decay of the structure the paintings have 
been lost. But the tribal and the folk painting traditions are so lively and 
fresh that one can stretch them back into the primitive men’s maiden 
attempts at self expression. 
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ROCK SHELTER PAINTINGS 


All over the world, painting has been accepted as the first aesthetic 
expression of man. This is also the truth in case of India and Orissa. In 
Orissa, the earliest paintings are found in the rock shelters of Western 
Orissa at Ulapgarh and Vikramkhol in Sambalpur district, Manikamada 
and Ushakothi in Sundargarh district and Gudahandi and Yogimatha in 
Kalahandi district. The painted rock shelters of Orissa form an extended 
part of the sand stone painted rock-shelters of Central India. 


In Orissa, the rock shelters are found in the walls of canyons cut by 
rivers (as in Gudahandi & Manikmada) or in the steep sides of mountains 
(as in Ushakothi and Ulapgarh). 


The rock shelters are also formed by natural formation of boulders as 
at Vikramkhol, Ulapgarh and Yogimatha. In Ulapgarh and Yogimatha 
holes have been made on the floor of the cave, ceiling and the side walls to 
erect fence and build scaffolds. All these rock shelters are embeded inside 
thick jungles. At Yogimatha the floor of the caveis too high to reach, so that 
paintings are protected. At Manikmada the rock shelter is so thickly 
forested that sunlight filters into the shelters only about the noon-time. 


It is presumed that the colours in these paintings might have been 
applied with the help ofa twig of palm tree, turnedinto a brush by its fibrous 
ends being hammered with a stone. Even now chitrakaras use such palm 
twig brushes to paint on the wall with much ease. The paintings, except at 
Manikmada, are mostly linear and might have been done with such a 
brush. 


The use of facts as solvents for the pigments is ruled out in India !. 


The condition of paintings differs from place to place. In Manikmada 
the paintings show a greater variety of pictorial renderings. Here the 
paintings have been successively superimposed several times in several 
layers. Some paintings here look saturated with transparent colours while 


others have been very roughly handledin sketchy manner with thick layers 
of opaque colours. 
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In Yogimatha, paintings are extremely clear and done only in red 
ochre lines so also at Ushakothi where it is faded a bit. In Vikramkhol most 
of the motifs are identified as letters?. K. P. Jayaswal suggests that these 
letters have been first painted and then scribed, but they appear to have 
been inscribed first and then filled in with red oxide. There is an animal 
figure (looks like a goat) in the midst of the letters which gives a clue that 
it might have been used as a symbol. In Gudahand;i it is very difficult to 
ascertain from the paintings whether or not some forms appear as such on 
the rocks due to interaction of a few chemicals caused as a result of constant 
touch with water. 


These rock shelters were inhabited in the past like other rock shelters 
of India. The source of water is mostly found inside the shelters (as in 
Manikamada or Gudahand;i) or at the foot of the hills which house these 
caves (as in Ushakothi or Vikramkhol). 


The paintings are to be found on the rear walls and ceilings. Those on 
the walls are usually arranged roughly horizontally, while those on the 
ceiling are oriented in almost any direction with no definite scheme of 
composition. The paintings range from very small geometrical and floral 
patterns to big animal forms like deer, cattle etc. Except at Manikamada, 
Gudahandi and Yogimatha paintings at other three places are mostly 
designs and are devoid of human and animal figures. The motifs that 
appear on these paintings can be grouped as animals, human figures and 
geometrical or decorative motifs. The animals include, deer, stag, sambar, 
cow, calf, bull, nilgai. There are no birds, reptiles and insects. The human 
figures are shown as hunting, domesticating animals, fighting and 
dancing. Among the geometrical or decorative motifs, the sun, the moon, 
the circles, triangles, squares, rectangles and wavy lines, etc. are generally 
painted. 


The pigments used by the artists vary in accordance with the changes 
of period and style. The figures are mostly painted with hematite or other 
oxides of iron, to provide colours in red, or brown. White pigments made 
from lime are also used as in Manikamada. The figures at Gudahandi look 
green which might be from the copper compounds. Most of the colours are 
available near the rock shelters. 
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In comparison to the wealth of pictorial material in the cther caves 
of Central India, the paintings of Orissa are restricted in their depiction. 
Whereas, as many as twenty styles could be distinguished in Central India, 
in Orissa only seven styles could be traced, of course, with the existing 
pictorial materials. 


TRIBAL PAINTINGS 


About 24 percent of the population in Orissa are tribals. They have 
their own paintings, sculptures and various artefacts which are associated 
with their way of life. They decorate their houses, prepare and use beautiful 
artistic utensils, decorate their own bodies, wear fashionable ornaments 
and costumes of large varieties. Most of their artefacts are bound up with 
faith andinstitutions. For example, the Saura cult of the dead results in the 
Saura ittal (paintings), the Kondh’s dread of Bhimul, finds expression in 
decorate walls, door and bins as well as in tattooing. The Juanga dormitory 
also serves as galleries of remarkable wood carvings and mud wall relifs. 
The Saura hair pin, brass armlets, wooden funerary pillars, Kutia-Kondh 
brass hair-pins, tobacco tubes or decorated bamboo, decorated door panel, 
the mass of ornaments worn by Bonda girls, Juanga combs, Gadba iron 
lamp-stand and Kondh bronzes area few of the artistic achievements of the 
tribes in Orissa. 


The antiquity of paintingis best preserved in the Saura tradition. The 
central theme of the Saura painting is a house which is represented by a 
square, circle or rectangle. The paintings is regarded as a little temple 
within the house. The spirit of the dead sits in his ittal as a fly. 


The Saura paintings resemble those of the Gonds and Pradhans is 
being made ceremonially and in a few points of style. Both use the same 
medium, the wall of a house, and both the paintings are overcrowded with 
figures and motifs. Both fill the wall space in casual and unrelated details, 
as they occur to them; both affect the frame drawn either with multiple 
straight lines or of parallel lines elaborately enhanced. But the Sauras 


carry the practice far beyond anything imagined by the Gonds or, so far as, 
by any other tribe®, 
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The Saura paintings are done on the wall after the wall is washed 
with red clay inside the living room of the family. When this painting is to 
be done, the house holder may either paint it himself following the 
inspirations of his‘ dream or he may engage a kuranmaran (priest-cum- 
painter) or ittalmaran*. On the previous night, the ittalmaran or the 
kuranmaran would dream the theme of the painting he has to draw the 
following day. After the painting has been done, the shaman (priest) is 
called in to infuse religious inspiration. This process of infusing spirit into 
the painting can be compared to the pranapratistha ceremony of the 
Hindus. 


The Saura paintings are intimately related to religious beliefs and it 
is done in the way of appeasement to the demigods and ghosts who, if 
neglected, insulted or kept hungry, bring diseases to the Sauras. Saura’s 
Security measures are ensured in making of ittals, which is combined with 
animal sacrifice. 


In the painting, the spirit of the dead man lying on a cot, attended 
by chaparasis and physicians, occupies the major attention. All other 
figures like trees, monkeys, birds, lizards, peacocks, tigers etc. are meant 
to project the beautiful nature intended for the spirit to enjoy. The list of 
the figures in the painting can be more or less, depending on the wall space 
or on the dream the painter perceives. The paintings get crowded when the 
painter adds pictures according to the demand of the unseen spirit such as 
a comb, or a bicycle or more number of chaparasis at his gate. 


Some of the interesting motifs of the painting are the horse rider, 
elephant rider, rows of dances, rows of men with guns, trees, monkeys, 
peacocks, lizards etc. The figures of Sahibosum’® also appear in the Saura 
paintings. The Sauras have shown tremendous adoptability in accommo- 
dating aeroplane, motor cars, bicycles and trains in their paintings. The 
forms of these motifs are so well imagined that they suit perfectly to the 
general compositions. This kind of adoptability is totally absent in the 
realm of folk and classical paintings. Apart from these paintings, there are 
also other paintings for the purpose of improving the fertility of the crops. 
These are made every year on the wall of a priests’ house before the 
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ceremonial bringing out of the seed for sowing. These paintings often depict 
agricultural operations, ploughman with bullocks ploughing the lands, 
pregnant women, potter and his wife and Gods seated on elephants. 


The Kondh wall paintings of the Ganjam and Koraput districts 
portray a different style in their execution. These paintings are done in 
honour of Bhimulpinnu® on walls and grain bins. Like the Saura paintings, 
the patterns in these paintings are guided by dreams. The elephant with 
a rider is also repeated in these paintings which symbolises the cult of 
fertility. Bhimul is also counted for the dead or such other allied deities for 
whom the painting is done. The adding of figures and changing new 
patterns for the old is done at the instance of Gods. 


The Kondh wall paintings are very sketchy, the figures are less 
formal in comparison to Saura pictographs which seem to be more 
patterned. Sometimes the figures tend to be naturalistic and at times far 
from general patterns of tribal art. 


The Santals also paint their houses. But these paintings are in the 
nature of decorations only which are depicted through a few figurative 
patterns. Tribal wall paintings are distributed throught the State of 
Orissa. Though their style differs, yet there is a common pattern of picture 
making which resembles the paintings among the Gonds, Pradhans, 
Sauras and the Kondhs. 


FOLK PAINTINGS 


Folk paintings are intimately related with the living pattern of rural 
people in the villages. Folk paintings have ritualistic significance in a 
traditional family. Paintings play a prominent role in the life of a human 
being from his birth and even from the state of conception in the mothers’ 
womb till his death. These are connected with several samskaras 
(sacrements) in life and in death and after. It has significant use in birth 
ceremony, thread ceremony, marriage, death rites, sradha and other daily 
domestic rituals. The painting has an elevating effect on the soul of man. 
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In a traditional Hindu society the life ofa human beingis socially and 
religiously linked up with several obligations which one has to perform 
towards his family, to the mother earth, fire, water, tree, sun, moon, to the 
Grama devati or Thakurani (village Goddess), who guards the village, to 
Sitala, who protects from small pox, to Mangala who bestows auspicious- 
ness. Each of these deities is manifested in a symbol, in a piece of stone 
smeared with vermilion, or in an earthen pot, or in a mandala or a Jhoti. 
The spirit of the deity is contained in such a form of art. Jhoti, chita and 
mura, generally drawn on the wall or on the floor, are meant to establish 
a relationship between the mystical and material. 


Folk painting is highly symbolical, mystical and pregnant with 
deeper meaning of life. It has a performing aspect which makes it vibrant 
with life and continuity. The tradition of painting is handed down from 
generation to generation and is reared at the hands of women folk. Far 
away from the rudiments of art and aesthetics, folk painting survives today 
in all its glory and freshness. Throughout the year, the village women 
perform several rituals for the fulfillment of desires which are known as 
vara, vrata and osha. For each vara, vrata and osha thereis a specific motif 
to be drawn on the floor or on the floor or on the wall. For example, in 
Lakshmipuja a heap of paddy or rice is drawn like a pyramid with receding 
dots given on the wall with the help of fingers in pithau. During Durgapuaja, 
in the month of Asvina, similar dots are painted on the wall but with the 
superimposition of vermilion on white dots. The combination of red and 
white signify the worship of Siva and Sakti. Similarly in the month of 
Kartika, several motifs such as Rai Damodara, baga baguli, sidi etc. are 
done in coloured murujas. Muruja is done only on the floor with a kind of 
white powder obtained from the grinding of stones. Different coloured 
murujas are made from different materials. Green is obtained from 
powdering the dry leaves, black from burning of coconut shells, yellow from 
the petals of merigold flowers and powdering haladi and redochre from the 
burnt brick powder. Muruja is generally used to draw mandals and kothis 
for worship and other vedic and non-vedic rituals. But is has a special use 
in the month of Kartika which is considered a holy month and during this 
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time the widows observe havisya and draw muruja near tulasi chaura. 
Different coloured murujas are used for different deities, which is known 
as panchu-varni muruja’. The technique of putting muruja on the floor 
needs a lot of practice in which the women folk of Orissa are adept. The 
muruja is held in between the tips of thumb and the index finger and is 
allowed to drip systematically forming lines on the ground. 


In order to do a jhoti or chita the four fingers of the right hand are 
dippedin the pithau and then moved on the ground with the help of the ring 
finger. A kind of brush is used to paint on the walls. These brushes are 
prepared from the root of bena, juna twigs or palm. A cloth tied to the tip 
of a stick, also serves the purpose of a brush. At times the pithau is 
sprinkled on the walls resembling the bunches of paddy. This type of motif 
is known dhanasinsa jhoti. Pyramidal shapes with receding dots are also 
formed on the wall with the printing of finger tips which is known as 
bengeijhoti. Several of these bengeijhotis taken together in a triangular 
shape form a temple like motif called deulachulia. This symbolies the 
accumulation of paddy which generally forms a triangular shape on a flat 
base. 


The folk motifs consist of forms of animals, birds, flowers and limited 
patterns drawn from nature. There are also a few human and other 
figurative motifs. These motifs are purnakumbha, jodimachha, 
Navagunjara, Kamakunjara, Jagannatha, Balabhadra, olatasua, mayura, 
bandha savari, palinki, mangala ghata, mukuta, chhatri, chamara, graha, 
nakshatra, sidi, Lakshmipada, Subhadra, sankha, chakara, pradipa, 
padma, svastika, pasa, jodikua, sari, vani, prajapati, harina, sinhala, 
kadaligachha, vajavala, kahalia, bharua etc. It is interesting to note that 
anumber of classical motifs like bandhachitra, Navagunjara, Kamakunjara 
etc. have crept into the fold of folk forms from the realm of classical art. As 
far as the animal and human forms are concerned, they have similarities 
with tribal motifs. 


The rituals are performed by the women in expectation of son, 
fortune, wealth and by girls for handsome husbands. Different kathas 
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(stories) in prose and poetry have been formulated to observe these rituals. 
These kathas are read or recited during the ritual. Some are written and 
others unwritten and only current in the oral traditions. References to 
chita, jhoti and muruja have been given in these stories. This traditions 
seems quite old. 


The floral decorations have began as a sort of benediction to the 
mother earth. The other purposeis toencourage charity by way of providing 
food to the ants, little birds, and squirrels, because of the rice content in the 
pithau whichis used as their food®. The chitas are also formed with different 
grains, on the ground. 


The chitas are drawn on amara (grain bins) pidha (stools) Khatuli 
(tray for deities), erundibandha (thresh-holds of houses) Kavata (doors) 
and mangalana handi and bharahandi (pots used in marriage and other 
auspicious occasions). In South India, chitas are done on the grinding stone 
and on the back of the pregnant mother. The intention of such painting is 
to make the new born child strong like stone. There is always a religious 
sanction in these paintings. A sadAhu or sanyasi does not receive alms from 
a house where the chitas are not disturbed by the play of children. The chita 
symbolises prosperity, auspiciousness and goodness. 


The tradition of this paintingis best illustrated in the Oriya folk songs 
which emphasise their importance in the living style of people. 


Men and women also paint their own bodies with chita guided by a 
belief that nothing will follow a human-being unto the grave except the 
chitas on the body. yamagana (messengers of Yama, the death God)will not 
touch a body decorated with chitas. These get admitted into the heaven. 
Chita painted on the body are called Kutei-chita (tatooing) which are done 
by prickling the body with a needle and applying the blacksoot. These are 
regarded as symbols of chastity. The custom of painting the body was an 
ancient practice. References are available as to how the brides used to 
decorate their bodies with different kinds of perfumes, paint makari, 
bharamari on the face and breasts with the help of sandal paste, kumkuma 
and kasturi to attract their lovers. 
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Kuteichita is done by Keluni (snake charmers’ wife). Several types of 
motifs like Radha-Krishna, Rama-Sita, Ganesa, Hanumana, Jagannatha, 
machha, sua, sari, hati, phula, lata and names of Gods and Goddeses are 
popular. 


There is intimate relationship between classical painting and 
classical sculpture in Orissa. The profession of painting and sculpturing, 
and carving are combined in one caste group who are known as Mahapatras 
and Maharanas. In ancient days these professions were not separated as 
is done to-day. The ‘Chitra’ which is generally translated as painting was 
understood as sculpture as per the old Texts. Chitrardha was relief and 
chitrabhasa which resembled sculpture was denoted as painting in the old 
Texts. Since the sculptors and the muraliSts and pata painters were one, 
the work turned out by them had a uniform flavour and there was no basic 
difference in the compositions and style of work of painting and sculpture. 


There are several sculptural motifs like the hills, lotus, peacock, lion, 
elephant etc. Which have been straight away adopted from the sculptural 
art to painting. Similarly inlater stage a number of motifs like Navagunjara, 
Gandabherunda, Kandarpa ratha etc. have travelled into the sculptural 
art from painting. The inter-exchange of motifs prove that the Orissan 
painting and Orissan sculpture evolved side by side. 


In the realm of classical Orissan paintings there are four branches 
basing on the carrier. These are the murals or the wall paintings, pata 
painting or paintings on the cloth, palmleaf and paper paintings. 
Compared to the other three branches the murals are the earliest. 


MURAL PAINTINGS 


Traditionally any discussion on the classical paintings in India begins 
with the murals at Ajanta. In fact at Ajanta the foundation of classical 
Indian mural traditions had been laid down which have been codified in the 
principles of Sadanga or six cannons of paintings. These principles were 
more or less followed in later murals all over India of course with local 
variation. 
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Immediately following in succession of Ajanta murals are the 
painting at Sitavinji in the district of Keonjhar in Orissa executed on the 
ceiling of a huge boulder called Ravanachhaya. Sitavinji is the lone 
example of a post Gupta mural in the whole of Eastern India. 


Few scholars are of opinion that Sitavinji is not a mural of Orissa 
but a mural accidentally found in Orissa. But there seems to be no 


justification in such vague statements because single evidence does pot 
disqualify a fact. 


Sitavinji depicts the procession scene of a king of royal dignitary 
riding a caparisoned elephant preceded by horse riders, soldiers on march 
holding shafts and banner and followed by a female attendant. The painted 
inscription has been read as king Disabhanja and the scholars have been 
tempted to relate the inscription with the rider on the elephant and have 
tried to date the painting on the basis of paleography. It is, however, 
surprising that such a king is not known in history and we do not give much 
emphasis on the inscription as we depend on the style of the painting for 
dating. 


Sitavinji at its present stage is a mockery of undoing of a great art. 
The painting area has been greatly reduced and the colours have been 
faded beyond any visual presentability. What it appears now is a ghostly 
appearance of onetime superb post-Gupta painting. Therefore, for a fuller 
comprehension of the total painting one has to depend on the findings of 
earlier scholars. For example, from the records of T.N.Ramachandran® one 
gets to know that the royal personage on the elephant was flanked by 
Vidyadharis signifying his high status. Similarly the riders on the horses 
and the female attendants have many interesting details, which have been 
now obliterated. Even now from remnants, one notices the fleshy and bulky 
body of the elephant marching with grandetr, the horses sinewy and 
powerful with bold steppings, as well the soldiers on foot advancing with 
vigour. 


The stripped skirt of the female attendant, her ornate breast bands, 
the ornaments she wears and the casket she carries are reminiscences of 
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Ajanta murals. Similarly the use of buff, white, brown, Indian red and 
vellow ochre speak of a subdued tone and secondary colour scheme which 
are the basic property of the Buddhist murals at Ajanta. 


The continuity of the mural tradition of Orissa gets a big jolt after 
Sitavinji, because for several centuries we do not find evidences of painting 
in pursuance of Sitavinj}i style. The next group of mural! paintings to follow 
in succession are the paintings inside the Jagannatha temple at Puri. Here 
scholars very often refer to two important paintings, one, the painting of 
Kanchi Vijaya in theJagamohana ofthe Jagannatha temple and the other, 
the painting of Buddha vijaya in theJagamohana of Lakshmi temple inside 
theJagannatha temple complex. The painting of Kanchi vijaya simply does 
not exist and probably the ugly cement painted relief has been wrongly 
referred to as fresco painting, oil painting etc. by several scholars!®, 


The second painting of Buddha vijaya which is said to have contained 
the auroma of a 11th century mural simply fails to justify any such 
prediction and even if it was the succession of such an important mural 
signifymg the subjugation of Buddhists by Brahmins it has been over and 
again painted through these years and the several coats of paints have 
spoiled its genuine character. Within a decade of time we have watched its 
phenomenal changes occurred in course of repainting. Therefore, it has no 
value for a chronology 1. 


The rest of the paintings in the Jagannatha temple, Puri are 20th 
century paintings and are crude imitations of cheap eolographs. The 
temple which is said to be the seat of Orissan art and culture pathetically 
betray any Orissan style as far as the paintings are concerned. However, 
the theme of the painting, painted stucco works are centered around, 
Radha, Krishna, Krishna lila, Rama lila and other Gods and Goddesses. 


In the Lakshmi temple, besides the themes on Krishna and Rama, 
one finds the portrait of Saint Ramanuja sitting in Podmasana with 
vyakhyana mudra supported by a huge areola of snake motifs. It is 
interesting to note that the Raja of Puri with priests and retainers strand 
in pigmy sizes by the side of the pedestal of Ramanuja. A panel consisting 
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of the Vaishnava preachers, the followers of Ramanuja decorate the upper 
portion of thé walls. Most of these preachers have been captioned. The 
earlier version of these preachers have been painted inside the Emara 
matha at Puri. 


The next important temple inside the Jagannatha temple complex is 
of Vimala. The porch of this temple contains Dasamahavidya paintings. 
These paintings decorate the architraves of the porch and are in conformity 
with iconographical standards. 


After the Jagannatha temple at Puri or more significantly after 
Sitavinji, stand the temples of Vasudeva at Jayantigada and 
Viranchinarayana at Buguda, both in the district of Ganjam. The paintings 
of both the temples are assigned to 18th century. The paintings of 
Viranchinarayan temple, Buguda are a landmark in the history of mural 
paintings. The paintings have been done on the outer walls of the main 
temple, encircled by a varendah. The Ramayana paintings dominate the 
walls. It is believed that the painters being inspired by the Vaidehisa Vilasa 
of Upendrabhanja have composed the Ramayana paintings. The other 
paintings here are scenes from krishna lila, Dasavatara and the Puri 
paintings. These paintings are arranged iin horizontal bands. Basing on the 
importance of the scenes the compositional frames have been enlarged or 
reduced. The entrance wall contains the Krishnalila paintings, the north 
wall the Puri painting and rest of the walls are decorated with Ramayana 
paintings. The most important Ramayana paintings are Lakshmana and 
Jambavana, Ravanara chhatrabhanga, Rama and Sita on Chitrakuta, 
Bharata bheta and Rama Ravana Yuddha. In these paintings the actions 
of the figures are dramatic and the human proportions are elegant. One is 
reminded of the slim waist (damaru kati) of Rama in the Chitrakuta 
painting, the manner he puts on a vermilion mark on the forehead of Sita. 
The delicacy of the hand gestures are superb. Similarly the way Bibhishana 
directs at Ravana at the distant sky is very powerful in chhatrabhanga 
painting. 


The Puri painting is a graphical rendering of the pilgrim form of Puri 
with the temple of Jagannatha. This paintingis conceived as an aerial view 
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of the form. This painting served as a pilgrim destination. Those who wish 
to visit Puri and unable to perform the journey visit this temple and worship 
the painting. Such practices seem to be a very old tradition which is even 
found with Jains and Buddhists. This Puri painting is a Thicbadhia on the 
wall. Many interesting details such as the temple of Puri, Jagannatha, 
Balabhadra and Subhadra, Rosaghara, Vaisipahacha, Svetaganga, 
Adapamandapa, Rajanka nahara, Devasnanamandapa, Dolamandapa 
etc. have ben shown. 


The good thing about these paintings is that these have survived 
without any innovation which helps us to determine the style of painting. 
It goes to the credit of the solid and persistent tradition of art that it is 
almost impossible to discover the slightest modern or Western element in 
these murals’. 


The paintings in the Srikurmam temple (now in the district of 
Srikakulam, Andhra Pradesh) can be placed next to the Viranchinarayan 
paintings. The temple of Srikurmam is quite old but the paintings have 
been done much after. Apart from the stylistical considerations, the very 
simple fact about this is that the incident of Kanchi vijaya as a legend, 
which is popular in the 16th century much after the construction of the 
temple, finds a place in the murals. The two paintings one of Kanchi Vijaya 
and the second of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra are purely 
Orissan themes which are included alongwith other Krishna themes. The 
style adopted is not purely Orissan, but a mixture of Orissan, Andhra and 
Deccani. 


The Jagannatha temple of Buguda has also Krishnalila paintings in 
the Jagamohana. Most of the paintings have been white washed. The few 
that remains can also be compared with the Viranchinarayan temple 
paintings in the same place. 


The paintings in the Dadhivamana temple inside the Kosalesvara 
temple complex in the district of Keonjhar can be placed after 
Viranchinarayan temple painting belonging to 19th century as the colour 
scheme of the painting tend to be bright with the introduction of brick-red 
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in addition to indigo, terreverde, ochre etc. The main temple of Kosalesvara 
is old and is dated to 10/11th century A.D. But the paintings in the 
Dadhivamana temple have been done in the 19th century. 


The interiors of the Jagannatha temple at Dharakot are full of 
paintings. The two other temples, are the porch (gateway) of 
Vrindavanachandra temple andthe palace shrine of Goddess Khambesvari 
which contain very interesting paintings. The theme of these are Ramayana, 
Dasavatara, and Dasamahavidya. In these paintings, the colour scheme 
shows a marked difference from the earlier paintings. The use of ultrama- 
rine blue, bright chrome yellow gives it a later date than the Viranchinarayan 
temple paintings. From the stylistical considerations, these paintings may 
be placed int he later part of 19th century of early 20th century. 


Most of the paintings in the temple and mathas in Orissa can be 
placed to the 19th century. These are the murals of Emara matha, Bada 
Odia matha at Puri, Raghunath temple at Odagaon in the district of Puri, 
Radhakrishna temple at Melliaput in Andhrapradesh etc. 


The mural painting tradition has not stopped yet. It has continued 
over these years into the present century. A majority of the temples have 
20th century paintings. These are Gangamata at Puri, Jagannatha temple 
at Puri, Gundicha mandira at Puri Chaitanya Matha at Chikiti, Srikalika 
mandira at Jayapur, Lakshminrisimha temple at Belaguntha. Hatakesvara 
Siva temple, Baghamari, Radhakanta Matha, Digapahand;i, Radhakrishna 
matha, Paralakhemundi, Jagannatha temple, Surangi etc. Style wise 
these paintings are similar to what are being done in pata. Now the 
paintings are getting more sketchy leaning more towards a folkish style. 
The present generation of pata painters have resorted to copying from the 
eolographs on the walls. The Jagannpatha temple at Nayagarh has a 
painting of Kanchi vijaya which is the crude imitation of calendars. The 
paintings on Ragachitra in the Lakshminrisimha temple at Belaguntha 
seems to be a copy of modern Bengali calendar prints. 


PATA PAINTING 


Pata painting is a very old form of art in Orissa. Pata or cloth as a 
carrier for painting is as old as the first invention of cloth. Evidences show 
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that the Buddhists first used cloth for painting which were light to carry 
on theirjourneys. The Buddhist monks used to carry with them long scrolls 
of cloth painting on the life and teachings of Buddha to preach the leity, the 
gospels. Bana is Harsha charita makes a reference to the:-scrolls (most 
probably on cloth) on the themes of Yamapata which was being 
demonstrated to the crowds on the streets. It seems that Pata or cloth 
painting was being used by several religions to preach their own faith. 


The available painted documents in Orissa justify pata as a Hindu 
art. But this presupposes that once the Buddhist and Jaina patas were 
available in Orissa. From the existing materials the scholars are tempted 
to relate the origin of pata with Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra. 
While there are glaring instances of use of pata in the Jagannatha temple 
ritual and also for painting the deities, the origin of pata should be ascribed 
to some other remote sources. 


There are enough materials to show that pata painting flourished in 
Orissa in 15th and 16th centuries and later because of Jagannatha. The 
cult of Jagannatha used pata paintings to spread the faith throughout 
Onissa and also outside. 


Because of the patronage by the Temple of Jagannatha, the chitrakaras 
painted Jagannatha patas in large number and slowly these patas 
outnumbered the other thematic ones in Orissa. A thematic analysis of the 
Pata paintings reveals the following categories of patas. These are : 


i) Vaishnava Patas. 

a) Bhagavata patas 

b) Ramayana patas 

c) Jagannatha Jatripatas 
1) Saiva patas 
ui) Sakta patas 


iv) Secular patas and other themes 
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Vaishnava Patas : 


Bhagavata became popular in Orissa in 16th century. The wave of 
bhakti movement that swept over Orissa during this period inspired the 
painters to paint the Krishna themes based on the story of Bhagavata. 
Birth of Krishna, Krishna being taken across the river Yamuna by 
Basudeva, Krishna with Yasoda, Krishna sucking Putana, Krishna killing 
the demons Sakata, Baka, Dhenuka etc. were the scenes painted in large 
numbers. Besides, Radha, Krishna Yugala, Krishna with Gopis, 
Rasamandala paintings, Vishnu on Ananta, Vishnu and Lakshmi were 
also painted. The earliest Bhagavata pata paintings are in the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta. In the Orissa State Museum we have a number of 
painted wooden covers of palmleaf and paper manuscripts, with paintings 
from Bhagavata scenes, which seems to be more than two hundred years 
old. These have to be taken as the best samples of earlier pata paintings. 


Like Bhagavata, Ramayana is also a favourable theme of the 
chitrakaras. In a pata painting there is no basic difference form-wise or 
colour-wise between Krishna and Rama. Scenes like Mayamiriga, Killing 
of Demoness Tadaka, Rama, Lakshmana and Sita in exile, Ravana, the 
battle between Rama and Ravana. Hanumana, the coronation of Rama are 
often painted. Comparedto Bhagavata paintings, the Ramayana paintings 
are less. 


Jagannatha Jatripatas or pilgrim paintings have been evolved from 
the temple of Jagannatha. The pilgrims who visit Puri buy these paintings 
and carry them home as souvenirs. Keeping in view the economics of 
demand and supply, these paintings are done in small as well as large 
formats and the price structure varies from a few paise to a few hundred 
rupees. The basic theme of these paintings is the deities of Jagannatha, 
Balabhadra and Subhadra inside the temple. The Jagannatha temple of 
Puri has been simplified as single pidha of rekha structure housing these 
deities in frontal perspective. With the elaboration of the themes for larger 
formats the chitrakaras bring in all relevant allied stories into the 
composition. Thus in larger paintings like Thiabadhia we almost get all the 
thematic contents of Vaishnava patas plus the details of minor shrines, 
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deities, rituals inside the Jagannatha temple complex alongwith a few 
important scenes from the pilgrim town of Puri. 


In the general layout of a Thiabadhia the Dasavatara paintings 
occupy the top frame following in succession below the scenes from 
Ramayana, Bhagavata on either side of the temple of Puri which is painted 
in the centre. All these paintings are done inside small compartments 
which are being separated from the other by decorated borders. On the 
lower portion of this painting are shown the twenty two steps, lions’ gate, 
Aruna pillar and all the minor shrines including the kitchen scenes, 
preparing of vegetables, thrashing the paddy, cooking the prasad etc. The 
bottom panels in this painting depict Chandana Yatra (the festival of 
sandal), car festival, Raja of Puri in procession, the sea with steamers and 
Svargadvara (the burning ghat) etc. 


These Jatripatas are known in several names. These are Pana, 
Tinimaharathi, Karapatia, Aduna, Hannithia, Panapatiria, Lingamastikia, 
Kathibandha, Stukhalsbhi, Na Khandia, Chandua, Thiabadhia etc. 


In earlier days, these paintings were being sold inside the temple 
complex and there were sheds for selling these patas to the pilgrims. This 
tradition is slowly dying out and the Pata paintings are gradually being 
replaced by calendars, steel ring lockets and all kinds of ugly souvenirs with 
the prints or impressions in Jagannatha. Today there is hardly any shop 
in Badadanda selling proper Jagannatha Jaripatas. 


Sativa Patas : 


Except Saiva icon paintings, such as Siva Parvati, dancing Siva, 
other thematic or story painting on Siva is rare. But Siva pata tradition is 
visible evenin Vaishnava patas. In all the types of Yatri patas Siva occupies 
prominent position on the left side of the trio standing with folded hands 
like his counterpart Brahma on the right side. Siva in his lingam form is 
also painted at several places in Thiabadhia. A type of Yatri pati is known 
as lingamastikia for its resemblance with the form of a lingam. 


Siva pata painted on a bamboo tati carried alongwith the procession 
in Dandanata in Southern Orissa. In Osakothi patas Siva occupies a 
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prominent position, which is very important art form in South Orissa. In 
Dandanata patas, in South and Western Orissa Siva is painted alongwith 
Durga. 


Sakta Patas : 


Goddess Durga, Mangala, Lakshmi, Sarasvati, Bhubaneswari, are 
painted in large number as icon paintings on pata which are worshipped 
in home shrines. Besides, Mahisamardini Durga, Bhairavi and Chamunda 
are painted alongwith Siva in Durgasthami and Ashtamangala potis. 
Goddess Kali and Durga are painted at several places on the Thiabadhia 
painting. The painting of Kali trampling over Siva is painted on a bamboo 
tati and taken in procession in Dandanata in South Orissa. 


Besides, there are a few paintings which are very much popular in 
Orissa. These are Kanchivijaya, Tapoi, Navagunjara, Kamadhenu, 
Kandarparatha etc. Kanchivijaya depicts Jagannatha and Balabhadra in 
human forms riding a white and a black horse, buying curd from a 
milkmaid named Manika and in lieu of the price of the curd giving her a 
diamond ring. Tapoi is a proper Mangala pati. The Mangala is painted in 
the centre and the story of Tapoi, the daughter of Sadhavais painted on four 
sides of the Mangala figure. 


Navagunjara, Gandabherenda, Kamadhenu are composite figures 
and each has a back-ground story. 


Though it is generally said that pata is a religious art, we get secular 
themes in it. Recently we have come across a folded jacket from 
Paralakhemundi with Ragachitra painted outside and Ratibandha figures 
inside. Probably such jackets were given as presents to the kings and men 
of high status. Slowly many such paintings are coming to our notice 
enriching the horizon of secular patas. 


GanJjapa is a very powerful branch of pata painting which is popular 
in Orissa. It is a circular playing card available in sets of different colours. 
Babur in his memories, gives very interesting account of ganjapa which 
dates back to the 10th century”. But it is believed that the game must have 
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been in existence in other forms like the Dasavatara game much before the 
ganjapa was introduced in Muslim Era. Haraprasad Sastri is of the view 
that Dasavatara game had been invented by Malla kings of Vishnupur in 
the 8th century A.D.™“. 


The word ganjapa has a Persian origin® and it is also known as tas, 
peka etc. in Orissa. 


The playing cards are arranged in sets in packs of different numbers 
cards such as 96, 120, 144 and so on. Each packet has sets of 12 cards and 
each set being of a different rent colour. Thus a pack of 96 cards has 8 sets 
of different cards and each set having 12 cards of the same colour. A pack 
of 144 cards has 12 sets of different colours, each set having 12 cards of the 
same colour. According to the number of colours used for sets, the pack is 
called Athaorangi (eight colours) dasarangi (ten colours) vararangi (twelve 
colours) chauda rangi (fourteen colours), sholarangi (sixteen colours) and 
so on. Originally the pack of cards had a maximum of six colours and the 
pack was divided into two houses, each house having six sets of different 
colours. In course of time mixed colours were introduced and the number 
of cards in the pack increased. 


The theme of the ganjapas very from ordinary decorative motifs 
which are known as haraphas or symbols to figurative representations like 
Dasavatara, Ramayana etc. Although ganjapa is a secular game, yet the 
figures of several God and Goddesses of the Hindu pantheon are painted 
as haraphas. These colours also differ from region to region. Basing on the 
peculiarity ofthe papers we may identify three to four regions. Raghurajpur 
near Puri and Puri district as a whole is popular for Dasavatara cards. The 
Chikitigada in the district of Ganjam is known for Ashatamalla sara and 
Paralakhemundiin the district of Ganjam for Chadheisara. Sonepurin the 
district of Bolangir is popularised for Ramayana cards. These cards are of 
smaller dimension in comparision to the cards of other region. Leaving 
apart the regional specialities, there is a common ganjapa throughout 
Orissa. 


Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra are three huge wood 
carvings over which layers of cloth are pasted. These three deities are 
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painted in pata style over the cloth layers and resemble the deities of the 
Yatri pata paintings. Pata painting has close connection with the temple 
of Jagannatha at Puri and elsewhere. Each year during the month of June/ 
July the three deities are given a ritual bath on a full moon day. As a result 
of this the colours are washed away and the deities are said to have fallen 
sick for a period of a fortnight. This periodis known as anasara oranavasara 
and annual repairing and repainting is done during this time. 


During this period the deities are kept hidden from the public view. 
A bamboo partition wall, tati is raised before them and three pata paintings 
are hung over the bamboo partition for public view. These three proxy 
paintings are known as anasara patis and they do not depict the aniconic 
figures of the deities as they are worshipped inside the sanctum. Rather 
they represent the classical form of Ananta, Bhubaneswari and Narayan 
with conventional ayudhas for Balabhadra, Subhadra and Jagannatha 
respectively. This custom in the temple reveals a few very interesting clues. 
The proxy representation of the three deities project three classical forms 
where as the three aniconic forms of the deities as they are worshipped 
inside the temple represent tribal features and tradition. During anasara, 
only the Daitapatis and Dattamahapatras are allowed to touch and paint 
the deities. These classes of sevakas, proudly claim their origin from the 
Savara traditions and consider Visvabasusavara as their ancestor, the first 
worshipper of Jagannatha before he was made to appear in the present 
form. The chitrakaras who are the traditional painters of the patas are not 
allowed to paint and even touch the deities. It seems that even though the 
cult of Jagannatha has undergone the process of Hinduisation from tribal 
to Brahmanical, certain portions of the rituals like the custom ofanasarapati 
have remained uncontaminated by classical/Brahmanical ideas. The 
chitrakaras who are the main propagators of Jagannatha cult through pata 
painting have only been given a chance to paint anasara patis, the most 
important ritual in the temple which reflects the classical aspect. 


In order to understand the cult of Jagannatha and its relation with 
pata painting one has to realise the deep significance of anasara patas in 
the temple ritual. 
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Ananta, Bhubaneswari and Narayana of the anasarapatis can be 
compared with stone panel of Siva, Viraja (Durga) and Jagannatha of the 
Konark panel. Later this concept gave rise to the theme of Durga-madhava 
in pata painting by dropping Siva from the panel when the idea of 
Vaishnavism fully engrossed the Jagannatha cult. When we analyse the 
Durgamadhava pata from iconographic concepts, the pairing of Madhava 
(Vishnu) but shown in the form of Jagannatha) with Durga does not seem 
to be coherent. Durgamadhava concept was accepted as a royal status 
during Gajapati and Bhoi kings. This is also connected with Oriya 
nationalism ©. It is interesting to note that in each kings’ palace whether 
it is in Puri or elsewhere shrines of Durga and Jagannatha occupy 
prominent place. Durgamadhava pata symbolises the spirit of militancy 
and catholicity and have been evolved as a synthesis of Sakta and 
Vaishnava worship. 


Pata or the carrier of the painting is prepared by pasting two or three 
layers of old used cloth together by tamarind glue. After this is dried up a 
few coats of white chalk (khadi) are applied over it and rubbed with round 
stones to give it a smooth surface. This smooth surface is used for painting. 
The chitrakara makes the first sketching (tipana) in light redochre, yellow 
or even with white. Then the background colouris given and forms are filled 
in with colours. After the colours are applied with flat brushes ornamenta- 
tion is done and the background is rendered with decorative motifs. Finally 
the finishing is done with thick and thin lines. The quality in a painting is 
detained by the line. The master painter gives the final line with easy sweep 
of the brush as a result the details of the painting stand out. Paintings are 
also lacquered to give them a glazed look and make them free from the touch 
of water and moisture. 


Pata paintings has a restricted palette. The basic colours are 
Vermilion (Hingula) yellow (Haritala) white (Sankha), black (kajal or 
kala), Indian red (geru) and terreverde. Blue (lapis-lazuli) is a later 
addition to the earlier colour scheme. To paint Rama and Krishna either 
black or terreverde is traditionally used for the body colour. The use of blue 
is a modern concept. For trees and foliages terreverde is used instead of 
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direct green. All these colours, geru is an earth colour. White is produced 
from the conch shells and black from the soot of the oil lamp. Now a days 
the chitrakaras use all sorts of bottle poster colours and their shades of 
colours have increased. Pink, gray yellow, ochre, light yellow, green, brown 
are used in pata paintings. These innovations have spoiled the ancient look 
of the pata paintings and made them appear cheap. 


The Chitrakaras use a variety of brushes ranging from thin to thick 
for flat colours. These brushes are made by tying a tuff of hair to the end 
of a bamboo twig with thread over the nut and liquid lac is applied to bind 
it firmly. Brushes of fine quality are prepared out of rat hair and brushes 
of coarse qualities are made out of buffalo hair. The coarse brushes with 
thick and flat ends are used for painting large areas like back-grounds. The 
fine quality brushes are used for lining and decoration work. 


The props which are used for painting besides pati, colours and 
brushes are baunsanali (to keep brushes), sadhei (containers of colours) 
mala (ring for sadhis) matam (iron angle), gaja (yard stick), silpathar 
(grinding stone), umhei (oven) etc. 


Pata paintings are also done on three dimensional objects like 
wooden and paper machie masks, wooden and cowdung toys, dowry boxes, 
chariots of Lord Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra. 


Palmleaf Paintings 


Palmleaf paintings in Orissa have a hoary antiquity since they have 
been related with the literary creations. Although it is difficult to have the 
oldest manuscripts written in Orissa beyond 15th century the literary 
traditions of this land are glorious and now we also get the copies of ancient 
texts in palmleaf manuscripts. 


The earliest surviving records of manuscript painting come from 
Eastern India, though a few illustrated covers of birch bark Buddhist 
manuscripts are available from Kashmir-Gilgit area !. The extremely 
fragile nature of the manuscripts aggravated further by physical and 
climatic conditions, has been responsible for the loss of a large proportion 
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of early manuscript paintings. Most of the early manuscripts of Eastern 
India are Buddhist texts and these are available mostly in Bengal and 
Bihar. It is an irony of fact that though Orissa was, in ancient times, 
connected with Buddhism it lacks in the pictorial representation of 
Buddhist icons or thematic narration on manuscripts. Orissa has a very 
rich heritage in Buddhist sculptures but no where we come across a single 
Buddhist manuscript with illustrations so far. It is without doubts that 
manuscripts were written in Buddhist monasteries in Orissa, once so rich 
and affluent in Buddhist learnings !®. 


Onissa is fortunate to have a large number of Paipalada Samhitas 
which are available from several regions. These literary traditions relate 
Orissa with Vedic period. Both Jainism and Buddhism have had their sway 
in Orissa for a considerable time. It is, therefore, not unlikely that many 
of their relevant texts must have been scribed in Orissa. The inscriptions 
of Ashoks and Kharavela before being inscribed on stone necessarily must 
have been planned. All these pre-engraving stages might have been carried 
out most probably on the palmleaf. 


The scribing of palmleaf is a tradition in Orissa. Here palmleaf as a 
writing media is as old as the local literary traditions. We do not get old 
manuscripts written or scribed in other media such as Bhurja bark, wooden 
planks etc. The palmleaves do not stand the tropical climatic condition and 
humidity and fall prey to tarmites and insects. In the absence of any 
scientific preservations, the method that is being followed in Orissa is to 
copy them down after every century. This act of copying in Orissa has been 
regarded as an act of piety. 


The palmleaf illustrations available in Orissa are only related to 
Onya texts or Sansknit texts written in Oriya script. This seems that either 
the palm leafillustrations evolved with the regional language or the earlier 
texts other than Oriya have been lost. 


Oriya literature rose to the climax during the rule of Suryavamsi 
Gajapatis during 15th and first half of 16th centuries. During this period 
all the important works like Ramayana, Mahabharata etc. were written. 
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Anew phenomenon in Oriya literature developed with Orissa passing into 
the hands of Sultans and Mughals in the second half of the 16th century. 
The areas that remained under the direct administrative control of the 
Mughals were subject to frequent raids by the overlords or their armies and 
were left helpless. The remaining areas called Gadajat acted as oasis in the 
power ridden country played important role though they were not doing it 
consciously for the promotion of art particularly in the field of palmleaf 
illustrations. These small kings or zamindars had small enlightened courts 
who in order to keep the king pleased composed and illustrated beautiful 
kavyas. These literary creations resulted in the evolution of a powerful local 
style in the illustration of palmleaves!®. 


The Ramalila and Krishnalila themes find major representation in 
the illustrated palmleaf manuscripts which are available in Orissa. 
Besides we get tantra manuscripts and manuscripts dealing with mandalas. 
These mandalas were used while laying foundations of secular buildings, 
temples and shrines. The tantra manuscripts do not contain figurative 
representations, but geometrical diagrams with insertion of Vijamantra in 
their middle, and symbolic representation of different deities adorn the 
leaves of these manuscripts. These mandatlas are delineated in different 
forms of lotuses of ashtadala and shodasadala. Different angular forms, 
such as trikona, shatkona and ashtakona also form a part. 


The imaginary poems also constitute the theme of the manuscnipts. 
These contain Ratibandha (erotic postures) and Chitrakavya-Bandha. In 
kavyabandhas, the words are arranged against pictorial formations 
signifying a meaning. 


Among the available illustrated Ramayana palmleaf manuscripts, 
Adhyatma Ramayana of poet Gopala of Sambalpur and Vaidehisa Vilasa 
of Upendra Bhanja are worth mentioning. The Berhampur University has 
a few contemporary palmleaf illustrations on Ramayana. 


In Orissa, Krishna lila paintings are found in the manuscripts of 
Gitagovinda in late part of 16th century. In the realm of palmleaf 
illustrations, Gitagovinda is a very important theme in Orissa which has 
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influenced later Krishna and imaginary kavyas. Apart from the Gitagovinda, 
Krishna is represented in the palmleaf illustrations of Bhagavata, 
Ushavilasa, Bidgdhamadhava, Nataka, Dasapoi, Napoi, Gopichandana, 
Artatrana Chautisa, Mathuramangala, Rasa-Kallola and Kandarparatha. 
The illustrations of Bhagavata in the British Museum, London are the 
earliest Bhagavata palmleaf illustrations and the illustrations of Sachitra 
Bhagavata in the collections of Sambalpur University Museum are the 
important ones, for they contain a colophon mentioning the date and the 
name of the scribe. 


The imaginary kavyas whose stones are fabricated out of pure 
imagination are also found in abundance in Onissa. These stories centering 
around the love episodes between prince and princess, their first meetings, 
adventures, love dealing, separation and final unions fill the pages of these 
texts. The texts on Kama sastras or sexual dalliances in sixtyfour erotic 
poses which are known as Chausathi Ratibandha have also been 
illustrated in Orissa. Sometimes, these erotic texts are inter-woven with 
stories from classical episodes like the Amaru Sataka. Among the 
imaginary kavyas mention may be made of Lavanyavati (unfortunately is 
not available in any public collection in Orissa). 


Though Orissa has a long tradition of music, the illustrated palmleaf 
manuscripts on the subject are quite few. Sangita sastras or texts on music 
withoutillustration are available in Orissa from 16th century. The Abhinaya 
Chandrika of Mahesvara Mahapatra and Abhinaya Darpana of Raja 
Jadunath Singh, though belong to a slightly later period are the two 
independent works. Apart from these, Raga Chitra by Raghunath Prusty 
and a tika on different musical notations attached to an illustrated 
Gitagovinda are in the collection of the Orissa State Museum. 


Manuscripts on Sil/pasastras are also available in large numbers in 
Orissa. But considering from pictorial style, these almost repeat 
themselves. The texts on temple architecture are known as Silpasastra and 
the texts on the principles of living-house ¢onstructions are classified as 
Vastuvidya. Mostly these manuscripts are anonymous and the authors are 


knownin thenames of legendary figures such as Varahamihira, Visvakarma 
etc. 
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Most of the colophons of the illustrated palmleaf and paper 
manuscripts of Orissa do not furnish us with the names of the scribes or 
the dates of the manuscripts. This poses a problem to identify the scribe and 
fix the date of the manuscripts. In the illustrated manuscripts, even if the 
date of the poet is ascertained, yet it is important to know the date of the 
particular manuscript. For this reason, the Gitagovinda illustrated 
manuscripts cannot be dated to 12th century, the date ofthe poet Jayadeva, 
because the Gitagovinda manuscripts now available are the copies of the 
original manuscripts. 


A study of the available colophons reveal that in eight out of ten cases 
Brahmins have transcribed the palmleaves, and in other two cases Vaisyas 
have illustrated the manuscripts. This shows that chitrakaras have not 
scribed the illustration portions where the scribe clearly mentions in the 
colophon that he has done both the text and the illustrations. The art of the 
palmleaves are an exclusive creative work of the poet who is very often not 
a chitrakara (pata or mural painter) but an illustrator of the manuscripts. 
The wooden covers of the palmleaf manuscripts are only given to the 
chitrakaras who generally paint the inner portions with Krishnalila and 
Ramayana themes. 


When we compare a few important motifs of pata and palmleaf 
traditions, we find basic difference which clearly indicate that the artists 
or painters of the palmleaf were completely different from the pata 
painters. For example, in pata painting Siva is always shown wearing a 
snake over the head which is placed from the top of the forehead of Siva 
hanging backwards like a plait. Here Siva is shown without his vehicle. But 
in palmleaf drawings, Siva is depicted like any other god with four hands, 
holding, damaru, trisula etc. accompanied by his vehicle Nandi. Similarly 
Balaram is also depicted without the snake-hood in palmleaf illustrations. 


The temple of Jagannatha which is an important theme in pata 
painting does not occurin 17th century palmleafillustrations. It seems that 
the introduction of this theme into palmleaf occurred in the 18th century 
as an influence from pata painting. 
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Similarly the rich imaginative compositions which are done with 
minute precision do not appear in the pata paintings. Such verities 
available on palmleaf do not in any way influence the theme of the pata 
painting which are rather restricted in their depiction of themes. The 
romanticism, which is found in the representation of sexual unions of 
Radha and Krishna and the ratibandha figures, is a rare phenomenon in 
pata paintings. Ifthe chitrakaras were employedto execute the illustration 
of the palmleaves, the influence of the themes and styles would have surely 
gone into their work. Hence it may be concluded that the scribe is a different 
person than the chitrakara?®. This scribe more often is a poet-illustrator 
combined and at other times is a simple copier of original manuscripts 
alongwith its text and illustrations. 


The palmleaf illustrations are mainly of two types. The simple 
engravings or illustration in pure line on palmleaf and engravings with 
colour fillings. The majority of the illustrations cannot be termed as 
paintings not only for want of colour but for the very fact that they are 
primarily not meant for the application of colour. Palmleafillustrations are 
done on oblong palmleaves. When these are intended for amanuscript, they 
are bound together with a thread passing just in the middle of the leaves. 
Generally, a portion is left for making the hole and neitherillustrations nor 
the text is scribed in that portion. But when the illustration covers the 
whole of the leaf at a stretch, no portion is left unscribed for making a hole. 
In certain other manuscripts two holes on the either end of a leaf are done 
to tie up the manuscript and in a few other cases only one hole is provided 
towards one side of the leaf and not in the middle. But this practice is alien 
to Orissa. Two wooden boards, sometimes carved with floral motifs and 
other times painted are fixed on both ends of the palmleaf manuscripts to 
protect them. 


Apart from making the illustrated palmleaves into manuscripts, 
other types of innovation have been done with regard to the illustrated 
palmleaves. When a particular story is depicted within the limit of six to 
seven manuscripts or evena littlemore, these are joined lengthwise to form 
a rectangular or square format with the help of threads. These could be 
folded and opened and also could be hung against the walls. 
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Specially in Dasavatara rectangular palmleaf hangings, apart from 
providing the circular doors on each of the leaves inside each of them, the 
motifs at other portions around the medallion are stenciled and a glazed 
colour paper is contrasted from the back to make it dazzled. On a few of 
these rectangular joined formats, temple scenes have been scribed with a 
pair of doors in palmleaf provided here to create the impression of a shrine. 


Besides palmleaf, the illustrations are also incised on ivory and bone 
plates. Bamboo leaves, bhurja barks have also been used for scribing the 
manuscripts, but illustration rarely appears in these. There are also 
palmleaf manuscripts of different shapes, such as in the form of a dagger, 
fan and a garland with small circular leaves shaped into beads. But these 
are not illustrated. 


The palmleafillustrations in Orissa are essentially an art of line. The 
style of the palmleaves depicts a linear style. Different scholars like 
Motichandra, N. R. Ray etc. express different view s on the linear style. 
Some say that it has been borrowed from the western school. Others opine 
that it originated in the Sundarban copper plate drawings?®!. It has neither 
come from the West nor from Bengal but is a native style originated from 
the Orissan sculptural styles. It has close affinity more with the tradition 
of engraving on stone or copper plates, than with the Pala brush drawings 
or Jain brush miniatures. In Pala paintings the figures were first outlined 
then filled in with colours but in Western Indian paintings, the figures were 
first modelled in colour and then outlined. The final outline of the figure in 
the Pala paintings was done in deeper shades of colour but in Western 
Indian miniatures black was the usual colour employed for the outlines. 
Both these methods are followed‘in Onissan painting tradition. In the 
palmleaf paintings, the lines are first given and then colours are filled in 
where as in pata paintings the colours are filled in the finally the lines are 
drawn in black. Hence it is sen that linear style is an inherent property of 
palmleaf illustrations in particular and Orissan paintings in general. 


In palmleafillustrations, the Brahmins are depicted as snort statured 
and bulky figures with bulging out bellys and fatty breast lines. No 
anatomical features are shown on the body. The sadhus appear different 
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intheillustrations. They have invariably long beards and mustaches. They 
wear rosary on the neck, waist and on the arms. Two types of kings, one the 
divine and the other demonic characters are depicted in the illustrations. 
The poet or the scribe often finds representation. A courtier is dressed in 
tight trousers and tight coats with caps. The cowherds and milkmaids are 
illustrated inlarge numbers. They appear more often in Bidagdhamadhava 
Nataka, Gita Govinda and Bhagavata. The cowherds are generally shown 
young with slim bodies. Marrriage scenes are the favorite of the scribes. In 
the illustrations of the Bhagavata of a single manuscript the marriage 
scenes is depicted atleast eight times. Sexual unions generally accompany 
the marriage scenes. Sequences like viraha and milana are repeatedly 
shown in Gitagovinda illustrations. One also finds witty depiction of dawn, 
morning, midday, evening, night, rainy season and spring season in these 
illustrations of Ushabhilasa. Processions scenes with aristocratic grandeur 
are drawn as full leaf illustrations. Marriage processions, war processions 
are treated differently on horizontal bands. In processions chariots, 
elephants, horses, camels, foot soldiers, drummers, pipers and shaft 
bearers etc. are included. 


The temple of Jagannatha and the Puri temple complex are 
important visual depictions. These are influences from Thiabadhio pata 
paintings. In compared to mural, pata and paper paintings, the motifs in 
palmleaf are varied and numerous. 


The palm leaf is scribed with the help of an iron stylus. Large broad 
leaves are collected from the palmyra tree (palm tree) which grow in 
abundance in the coastal area of Orissa. The leaves of the Khartad 
(a variety of palm) are given in the sun and allowed to dry up. Then these 
are cut into required sizes and are utilised for scribing. 


For scribing letters scratching is done directly on the palmleaf but in 
case of illustrations, the preliminary drawing is done with the help of a 
pencil or with light colour brushline. But this seems to be a modern practice. 


The scribe never writes as in done with a pen or pencil giving all stress 
onthe paper with pencil. He has to rest on his little finger over the leaf, holds 
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the stylus between the index finger and the thumb supported by the middle 
finger and presses the stylus on the leaf and sees that it cuts only the 
required depth, not to tear open or leave a faint impression. 


After the engravingis over a vegetable colour is applied over the leaf. 
The colour is obtained from the juice of the beam leaves mixed with lamp 
black. The liquid enters into the incised lines and rests inside the cuts 
making the drawings visible. The surface of the leaf is washed with 
turmeric water which accentuates the brilliance of the palmleaves. 


Colour is also applied to certain palmleaf drawings. But this seems 
an after thought because palmleaf scribing is basically a linear drawing. 


Paper paintings : 


Paper as a carrier for painting was not popular in Orissa which is 
known from q very few surviving documents of the variety. Because of its 
rather smaller dimensions paper was only used for miniature paintings. 
Paintings on paper in the form of manuscripts and on individual sheets are 
found in Orissa. Besides, sketch books serve as reference material for the 
chitrakaras to paint murals on the walls. Since the images of gods and 
goddesses are generally painted with iconographical features their sketches 
need to be recorded and for this reason the chitrakaras keep these sketch 
books. 


Perhaps paper was first used in Orissa from the 16th century, if the 
contact with Muslim culture is taken to be the main source of introduction 
of paper. It is difficult to make clear-cut divisions in Orissa for paintings on 
different media because the existing documents on paintings belong 
roughly between 17th to 19th century. Stylewise the paper illustrations 
seem to have been influenced by the Rajasthani and Deccani paintings 
more than the palmleaf, mural and pata paintings. 


Paper paintings have served as being a temple art evolved in the 
mathas. A court art had also the occasion to become a company art. 


There are three categories of paintings on paper. One is the paper 
manuscript painting on Bhagavata which are found in abundance followed 
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by Gitagovinda and Ramayana paintings. These paintings were done for 
the mathas which grew up in Orissa in 17th, 18th and 19th centuries. The 
second category of paintings are mostly the court art dealing with secular 
themes. Best examples of these are in the collections of Asutosh Museum, 
Calcutta. Painted on heavily printed paper and mounted on cloth, these 
paintings speak of a glorious tradition of miniature paintings. These 
paintings depict the plastic vigour of the form with a supple grace and 
charm highlighting the Mughal, Deccani and Vijayanagar influences. In 
this category can be included a herd of unidentified copies of Mughal and 
Rajput miniatures in the collection of Orissa State Museum. It is quite 
likely that these would have been copied in a few karkhanas in the districts 
of Cuttack and Pun, the seat of Mughal administration. 


The third varieties are the sketch book with line drawings of 
Krishnalila and Ramayana scenes etc. These are both in the form of 
manuscripts and in rolls. Towards the end of 19th century and in the 
beginning of the present century manuscripts were composed in Orissa on 
paper with illustrations. Stylewise, these are the renderings of themes 
which are generally done on patas. Besides, Silpasastras and Bandha 
kavyas were illustrated on paper in large numbers. These paper paintings 
have a genuine Orissan style which are in sharp contrast to the Bhagavata 
paper paintings. Stylewise these three categories, depict three basic 
features, one, the influence of Rajput style which is represented through 
the Bhagavata paintings. The second one which is represented through the 
“Reception of a Muslim Embassy by an Orissan King” and “Horse men in 
march”, highlighting mostly the Mughal, Decani and Vijayanagar 
influences and the third group, and indigenous Orissan style, in the lines 
of pata paintings are very interesting. 


There are also a few paper paintings of Orissa in the India Office 
Library, London. These have been painted by some native painters at 
Cuttack on the themes of flood, famine etc. These are categorised as 
company drawings. 


The use of handmade paper of kagaz was over in Orissa in 9th 
century. It was fora very short span oftime, paper paintings were prevalent 
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in Orissa. The use of modern paper as writing and painting material no 
doubt is a recent happening. But these are not included in our sphere of 
discussion. 


General characteristics : 


The line is the most important feature of the Orissan painting. Except 
the Sitavinji murals, all other paintings, discussed in the preceding pages 
show predominance of a linear style. Of the three branches of Orissan 
paintings, the mural and pata paintings have similar visual renderings, 
while the illustrations on palmleaf are mainly an art of the line. The merit 
of a painting is Judged from line though there are other considerations. In 
Orissan painting, the lines are bold, direct, and are drawn in black colour. 
But black lines are not drawn in the Rajput, Mughal and Pahari paintings. 
The colour of the lines are matched to the background over which these are 
drawn. Line is a major property of Orissan painting. Two types of lines, one 
in the manner of engraving and the other in the manner of painting, are 
found in Orissan paintings. The lines speak of regional variations within 
the frame-work of Orissan paintings. The lines in Orissan paintings are 
direct, bold and dynamic in comparison to the other regional schools of 
paintings. 


From the consideration of the size, the Orissan paintings are treated 
as of two different types, one consisting of the mural, pata and the paper 
manuscript painting which are either rectangular or square and the 
second, the palmleaves which are oblong with a narrow width. In the 
broader formats the three compositional divisions such as the fore-ground, 
middle ground and the sky are given but in oblong formats, the middle 
ground is obliterated and in most cases the sky is not shown. The 
composition is mostly placed on the fore-ground. 


- 


In compositional arrangements, the women figures are always shown 
small in comparison to the male figures. For example in the pata painting 
of Ramabhiseka, Lakshminarayana the sizes of Sita and Lakshmi figures 
are very small in comparison to their male counterparts. This principle is 
also followed in sculptural representation. In order to arrange large 
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compositions, devices have been taken to arrange figures in horizontal 
bands, placing one above the other. In a composition with sequential order, 
there is no hard and fast rule that the figures should be read from left. The 
paintings could both be read either from left or right. To tell a story, a 
particular figure need be repeated several times in a composition which 
should not be taken as a confusion in arrangements. Centrality is one of the 
important aspects of compositional arrangements. The balance in a com- 
position is maintained by placing the figures on either side of theimaginary 
triangle. Some-times balance is attained in a composition by making the 
arrangements symmetrical. Blank space is not appreciated and the back- 
ground space is filled up with decorated motifs of flowers, buds etc. Half 
figures are never shown in a composition. The figures are shown in full from 
head to toe. 


The human figures which are found in Orissan paintings have their 
prototypes in Orissan sculptural art, particularly of medieval times. The 
best examples can be seen in the temple of Konarak. The swelling bosom, 
rounded hips and the shapely limbs are the typical of Orissan female ideal, 
which almost conforms to the types of females we see in Orissa. In Orissan 
painting, the human figures tend to be rather more naturalistic than 
idealistic with stylistic decorations as found in sculpture. In painting, the 
human figures are three quarter in body placement and strict profile in 
face. While in standing, the figures close at the heels with a little bend 
backward upto the knees and again with a dragging effect in the attitude. 


The Indian schools of painting differ widely in their concept about 
perspective, while there is some amount of application of the western 
realism method in Mughal and Rajput paintings. Orissan paintings show 
principles of realistic perspective completely. The Orissan painting has 
strictly profile character without any sense of consideration for the depth 
of objects. There is no question of distance and all the activities are shown 
in the foreground. The proportion between figures are not maintained 
within the frame work of a painting. The scope for depiction of the 
proportionate relation is severely limited within the restricted space of a 
palmleaf. On the paper manuscript painting, normally the proportion is 
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maintained but not to the extent of its desirability. The frontal, faces of the 
human figures are very rarely depicted because of the difficulties in 
projecting the nose which is an important feature in the face. The human 
figures, as far as possible are rendered in profile face and sidewise. 


Thearchitectural set up forms an important aspect inthe compositional 
arrangements of Orissan painting. The depiction of architecture is more 
frequent in palmleaf illustrations than in other two branchos of painting. 
The architectural set up consists of living houses, palaces of kings, courts, 
living apartments of courtiers, pavilions, arbors, chariots and temples. 


Out of the three types of paintings that we have discussed it is seen 
that the depiction of landscape is more amplified in palmleaf illustrations 
than in pata and mural paintings. The trees, water, sky and hills are 
treated with many morc intcresting details in Orissan paintings in general. 
The treatment of landscape in Orissan paintings follows more of sculptural 
principles which aiin at minimising the narrations in the background 
giving more emphasis on the theme. This principle is almost totally 
followed in pata paintings. The reason for this may be that the pata painters 
and sculptors are one and the same person. 


Rama, Lakshmana, Bharata, Krishna, Balarama, Narayana, 
Mahadeva, Brahma, and gods of the heaven are dressed almost alikc. They 
wear a dhoti touching the ankle and an uttariya on the shoulders. The 
characters which are demonic in spirit have been equated with mlechhas. 
These are Kamsa, Ravana, Banasura, Bibhishana and Jamvavana. They 
wear stitched garments with vertical siriped bands on its body which is 
worn over a dhoti or tight natjama. The courtiers also wear ijght paijama 
and loose overcoat which covers the knees. Kamadevais generally depicted 
as a warrior with full sleeved tunic, an witariya, a dhoti made of decorative 
cloth and stocking type leg-coverings without boots. The Rishis and Sadhus 
wear Kauupina, a loin cloth and grown matted locks on the head. The native 
Brahmins wear a small dhoti and carry gamuchha. 


Radha, Lalita, Usha, Chitralekha etc. wear saris without blouses or 
choli. The sari is simply worn. In the paintings of late 18th centuries, the 
Rajasthani influcenccs in costumes are noticeable. 
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In Orissa both male and female use ornaments but in comparison to 
females, the men wear a quite few of them. The divine personalities like 
Vishnu, Rama, Sita wear Kiratamukuto and asura kings like Kamsa wear 
mukuta. The men put on a chain around the neck with a pendant. This is 
more in case of kings of men of higher status. 


The women wear different kinds of earrings. On the forehead 
mathamani is used which is fixed to a chin that runs over the partings of 
hair on the head and tied to sinthi. The hair of women is tied in a bun or 
roped into long plaits. 


CONCLUSION 


It is interesting to note that in Orissa, when the building activities 
have stopped, paintings have gained momentum. Unlike other parts of 
India where a sequential order is evolved in the history of painting which 
starts with classical murals and terminals in miniatures, in Orissa all the 
branches of painting evolved side by side. Out of the four branches, only 
pato painting has sustained through the vicissitude of time. Palmleaf 
now-a-days follows the compositions of pata paintings. Innovations in this 
field are shrinking. This is because the literary compositions are no more 
carried out on palmleaves. The scribe as a class are getting extinct so also 
the case of scribe-illustrators. Now the chitrakaras master this branch of 
art. So it is quite natural that themes which appear in pata painting are 
repeated on palml}eaves. The popular themes are Dasavatara, Krishnalila 
scenes, different gods and goddesses such as Siva. Parvati, Ganesa, 
Mahisamardini Durga and Ramabhiseka etc. Stylewise, the Orissan 
painting has two distinctive characteristics, one the plastic tradition and 
the other the linear style. Excepting the paintings at Sitavinji, the majority 
ofthe paintings are linear. Orissan painting is distinguished by its regional 
or local variation as noticed in sculptural art and also in its architecture. 
Since the majority of Orissan paintings belong to a period from 16th 
century to the present times, the early temple architecture is not 
represented. The much repeated architectural motifs are mandapa, 
khilana, niches and pidha structures. The sikhara type of architecture is 
represented in the rathas and in depiction of the Jagannatha temple. 
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Orissan painting is essentially a figurative art where emphasis is laid on 
the representation of figures. 


Of the four branches, mural, pata, paper and palmleaf paintings the 
paper and palmleaf have almost died out. No doubt, paper and palmleaf are 
still used for illustration, but the basic purpose has undergone complete 
change. The artists of these two categories have also changed making room 
for the chitrakaras who now work on them. One can notice the pata style 
in palmleaf and paper although the carrier and technique are different from 
the pata. Paper is no more used for painting but for sketch books and there 
is no need of scribed and illustrated palmleaf manuscripts, after the 
introduction of paper as the carrier for writing. Lately the scribes changed 
their carrier and attempted to write and illustrate their works on paper. 
But with the contemporary poets and writers the system took a complete 
turn. Initially the printing press was unable to print the illustrations, and 
later the printing of illustrations becoming costly the books turned out 
clean without any touch of artistry. In the recent times again casual 
attempts are being made to illustrate works of literature but then the style 
has undergone complete change from traditional to modern Illustration. 
The only work a scribe does on the palm leaf today is the horoscope. 


Wall paintings are done as before inside the newly constructed 
temples and mathas. Besides chitrakaras, many other painters are 
commissioned for this purpose who follow completely a different style than 
the chitrakaras. Most of the time they copy cheap calendar prints. The best 
example is the Jagannatha temple at Puri itself. It is painful to see that the 
temple which had patronised the chitrakaras and the Orissan art before, 
now has completely turned away from the Orissan style of paintings and 
most of the repainted murals inside the temple are crude and ugly paintings 
of low quality. Pata paintingis slowly getting divorced from the temple. The 
pilgrims visiting Puri have a number of choices to buy as souvenirs. The 
younger generation prefer lockets and rings to pata paintings. Their faith 
has turned into a fashion. After the kings have gone, the management of 
Jagannatha temple in gadajata areas has reached a deplorable state. With 
this, the role of pata and the chitrakara in the temple is severed. It exists 
only in name. The chitrakaras now turn to the government for patronage. 
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Like other States, the Handicrafts Organisations have been formed 
in Orissa for the promotion of traditional art and craft. It is an accepted fact 
that it has been able to generate economic interest among the chitrakaras. 
More and more chitrakaras are attracted to pata because they are assured 
better economic prospects through the sale of their craft. Through this 
organisation, pata has come out of the limits of the temple and travelled 
into the drawing rooms, conference halls and hotels. This is completely a 
new dimension which created in the recent years to meet the demand of the 
new social set up. But this has resulted adversely on the quality and the 
stvle is deteriorating day by day. To have more production, intelligent 
chitrakaras employ novices in the craft, who are unable to pay any heed to 
the quality and almost repeat in a morbid fashion. The paintings have 
become stereotyped, stale and more and more decorative. The chitrakaras 
have forgotten the use of indigenous colours and resorted to poster bottle 
colours. To avoid the botheration of preparing the pati, tasar cloth is being 
used as a carrier which is termed as matha painting. In the sales counters 
of the handicrafts organisations, one particular type of pata paintings is 
being sold which is collected from puri and Bhubaneswar area. This kind 
of emphasis on a particular local sub-style has harmed the prospectus of the 
other styles of sub styles. In Bhubaneswar, there are chitrakaras who can 
paint in Bargarh style or Sonepur style or Dakshni style. Since the 
handicraft organisation could get all these styles at Bhubaneswar, the 
chitrakaras of other localities suffer for want of patronage. 


There are also difficulties in the learning of patachitra. In Bhubaneswar 
there is a training institute to teach pata chitra and other traditional 
crafts. Students from different parts of Orissa both from chitrakara and 
non-chitrakara caste are admitted in this training institute. But 
unfortunately in this institute chitrakaras only from Puri have been 
employed to teach pata painting. When these students return to their 
villages after completion of their training they paint in Puri style and try 
to underestimate the local sub-styles, there by the local sub-styles are 
pushed behind. This kind of teaching system is harmful to a healthy and 
total growth of traditional art. It would be better in the interest of Orissan 
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art to recognise a few old chitrakaras in different pata painting centres all 
over Orissa and to provide facilities so that they can be able to run their 
studios and teach a few students. This will help all the local styles to thrive 
which will contribute to the enrichment of Orissan painting. 


The scholars who believe that Orissan styleis only Puri style, they fail 
to distinguish between works of art stylewise and do not wish to recognise 
the works of chitrakaras who live and work in gadajata and other areas. 
Indian art and for that matter Orissan art is never anonymous. Without 
analysing a group of monument one can notice different styles at work. 
These are variations in a style or sub-styles of a major style. These 
sub-styles exist very much in Orissan Paintings and one has to take in to 
stock all these sub-styles while discussing Orissan paintings. 


For the last three decades a new phenomenon has emerged in the 
scene of Orissan painting. This is the contemporary school of art which is 
not evolved from the classical art of Orissa but has been imposed on it from 
the alien source. The painters of this contemporary school have been 
trained in the western academies or in the revivalistic trends and have no 
root in the tradition of Orissa. They stand almost opposed to the classical 
art although this could be the continuation of the classical Orissan art. The 
traditional painters fail to cope up with the demand of the time. They 
mostly repeat without innovations and their paintings in general have 
become stagnant. A time has come to think whether one should totally 
forget such a glorious school of painting completely and allow to be swayed 
away by the contemporary trend or find out a new vocabulary of motifs to 
translate the needs of contemporary society in the painting. New 
exchanges have taken place and motifs from both sides have started 
infiltrating the art styles. It is too early to arrive at any conclusion. 
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ANCIENT ORISSA / KALINGA AND INDONESIA: 
THE MARITIME CONTACTS 


Prof. K. S. Behera 


Maritime contacts and cultural interactions, between civilizations, 
which contribute to the process of mutual enrichment and cross-fertiliza- 
tion, are fascinating aspects of the history of mankind. The beginnings of 
sea-faring traditions of India reaches back to the Indus Civilization. From 
Mahenjodaro comes a seal with a sailing vessel on it, while a potsherd from 
the same place depicts a boat with mast. The Rigveda contains reference 
to sea voyages. It is said that Lord Varuna has complete knowledge of the 
Sea routes along with ships sail. The ocean, with all its mystery, danger and 
uncertainty, was important to merchants engaged in maritime commerce. 
The Harshacharita (7th century A.D.) mentions that sea voyage assures 
wealth (Abhramanena Srisamakarshanane). 


The unique geographical position of Orissa, as the meeting ground of 
the North and South, and its location near the ocean provided an excellent 
opportunity to its inhabitants for trans-oceanic commerce. The origin had 
a distinct identity of its own as Kalinga which once covered not only coastal 
Orissa but also the adjoining tracts of West Bengal and Andhra Pradesh. 
In the wider sense, ancient Kalinga comprised the major part of the eastern 
India from the Ganga to the Godavari. The reference occur in the 
Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the Puranas and other Sanskrit texts, 
besides Jaina and Buddhist literature. In the first century A.D. Pliny places 
Kalinga on the sea coast and refers to its three divisions. Pliny says “the 
tribes called Calingae are nearest the sea...... The royal city of the Calingae 
is called Parthalis. Over their king 60, 000 foot soldiers, 1000 horsemen, 
700 elephants keep watch and ward in precinct of War”. The greatest 
sailors of Kalinga, in spite of various dangers, crossed the ocean and 
reached the distant lands. Kalinga controlled the trade routes. The famous 
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Kalinga war of Ashok was basically due to the political and economic 
causes. Under Kharavela Kalinga became famous as 2 major power of 
eastern India around the 1st century B.C. As known from Hatigumpha 
inscription, he defeated the Tamil confederacy and “caused the procure- 
ment of pearls, precious stones and jewels from the Pandya king”. Kalinga 
was an important zone of commerce with significant influence over the 
eastern sea. It was an important maritime power of India, and its king, 
according to Kalidas, was not only the ‘Lord of Mahendra mountain’ but 
also the ‘Lord of Mahodadhi’. Kalinga scems to have some share in the 
trade with the mediterranean world. According th the author of the 
Periplus Dosarene (Dasarna, identified with Kalinga) was famous for its 
ivory. The importance of constal Orissa is also hinted by Ptolemy who 
mentions Paloura as 1 major port of Orissa cost. The discovery of Roulctted 
ware, a pre-Gupta gold coin combining Kushana and Roman device, etc., 
indicate commercial contact of the people of Kalinga with the Roman world. 
In ancient times, however, the direction of Kalinga’s sea trade was towards 
the east. South east Asia, with its valuable deposits of goid, tin, spices, 
scented wood, etc., was a veritable Eldorado where great wealth might be 
acquired with ease. It is not surprising, therefore, that Indian sailors and 
merchants undertook hazardous sea voyages to fulfil this dream. In the 
Indian sources, South East Asia appears as Suvarna Dvipa (the golden 
island), the Suvarna bhumi (the land of gold, Narikela Dvipa (the coconut 
island), Karpura Dvipa (the camphor island), Java Dvipa (the Island of 
Bali), Dvipantara, etc. 


The sailors of Kalinga, who reached South East Asia in very early 
times, have noi le# behind records of their voyages. In the absence of direct 
evidence, we have to depend upon scattered reference in foreign and Indian 
literary sources and local traditions. The available evidence indicates that 
for nearly one thousand years from the beginning of the Christian Era, 
monks, merchants, and adventurer continued to visit South East Asia. 
Several factors facilitated sea voyages and maritime contacis. The 
development of empire, coastal settlement, urban centers, poris, 
communication-infrastructure, use of coinage, innovation in ship building 
and navigational techniques, demand for eastern wares, etc., provided the 
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stimulus for Kalingan penetration into South East Asia. The popularity of 
Buddhism in Orissa, since the days of Ashok, also contributed to the process 
of cultural transmission over several countries. The maritime province of 
Kalinga played an important role as the bearer of Indian culture. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Kling (i.e Kalinga) is a generic name for people 
of Indian origin in the record of South East Asia. The importance of the 
Kalingan port for voeyagers to South East Asia is attested by Ptolemy 
(2nd century A.D.). According to Ptolemy, the point of departure (apheterion) 
for ships bound for Khryse (land of South East Asia) was “immediately to 
the south of a town of the territory on the Gangetic gulf called Paloura”. It 
was from here that ships bound for Koryse ceased to follow the littoral and 
entered the high seas. The Periplus Exo Thalasses, compiled sometime 
between A.D. 250-500, also mentions this point of departure. Paloura of 
Ptolemy is possibly identical with the village of Paloura in the neighbour- 
hood of Chilika lake. Palur, with its ideal geographical position and 
mountains near the shore, developed into a major port of Eastern India for 
voyages to South-East Asia. The Chinese pilgrim Hieun Tsang, who visited 
Orissa in the 7th century A.D., mentions an important port called Chelitalo: 


“Near the shore of the ocean, in the South East, was 
the city Che-li-ta-lo, above 20 li in circuit, which 
through fare and resting place for sea going traders 


and strangers from distant lands”. 


The Chineese name Chelitalo has been variously restored as 
Charitrapur, Chitrotola (Chitrotpala) and Sri-tra (or Sriksetra). Accord- 
ingly scholars identify it with Chhatrapur, Chhatragada, Konark and the 
town of Puri. In any case, it was a major center of sea-faring activity in the 
7th century A.D. 


Mansikpatna, near the mouth of the Chilika lake, was also another 
notable port town of Orissa. Excavations conducted at the site have 
brought to light Rouletted ware, an amphora fragment, Khoroshti 
inscription, Chinese Celadon ware, coin of Sahasamalla of Srilanka, etc., 
indicating its importance in the ancient and medieval periods. 
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The type of sailing crafts used, the exact sea route followed and 
technique of navigations are not definitely known. The early sea voyages 
obviously took advantage of the pattern of monsoon and wind circulation 
in the Bay of Bengal sector of the Indian Ocean. The ships from Eastern 
India generally sailed to South-route followed by the sailors can be known 
from the account of the Chinese travellers who used the sea-route to or from 
India. For example Fa-Hien, who returned to China in 413-14 A.D., by sea 
route, made voyage from Tamralipti on board of a large merchant vessel 
and passed through Srilanka, Andamans, the strait of Malacca and North 
West Borneo, to complete the voyage to China. The Chinese monk I-tsing, 
who came India by sea route in the late 7th century, left Canton on the 
North to east monsoon, to reach Sumatra. From there taking advantage 
of the south-west monsoon he came to Malaya and Kedah. He crossed the 
Indian Ocean during north-east monsoon and reached Tamralipti via the 
Nicober Islands. It seems that ships from Orissa bound for South East Asia 
used to cross the Bay of Bengal on the north-east monsoon. 


BARLY KALINGAN SETTLERS IN JAVA 


The people of Kalinga had an important role in establishing contact 
with Java. Legends and local traditions of Java mention that “20, 00 
families were sent to Java by the prince of Kling. These people prospered 
and multiplied”. The term Kling is evidently derived from Kalinga and 
denoted the people of Kalinga. In course of time, however, Indians, 
irrespective of their origin, were called Kling. Even now Orang Keling, in 
Javanese, means people of Kalinga origin. In Malaya annals, we find an 
interesting story regarding one Kalinga Bichitra, who descended from 
heaven to appear upon a mountain in Palenbang, became a ruler of the 
country, and married Sendari (Sundari) and had two sons. Such legends 
only suggest that the people of Kalinga origin first reached the 
Malayo-Indonesia region. The exact political circumstances of the 
historical context or the mass migration of Kalinga people, however, is not 
known. Couldit be that Kalinga people, however, is not known. Could it be 
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that Kalinga people migrate enmasse to South-East Asia on the wake of the 
Kalinga war of Ashoka in the 3rd century B.C. or Harsha-Pulakesin 
invasions in the 7th century ? 


Kalidas in the Raghuvamsa, mentions in connection with the ruler of 
Kalinga, Dvipantara from which breezes, filled with the scent of cloves, 
blew: 


anena sardham viharamburaseh tiresu talivanamarmaresu 
duipantaranvita lavangaapuspeih apakrtasveda lava marudbhih 
(Raghuvamsa, 6/57) 


This would suggest that Kalinga had commercial relation with 
islands South East Asia an cloves were imported from there. Historians 
such as R.C.Mazumdar held opinion that the Sailendras, who ruled Central 
Java and Srivijaya, originally came from Kalinga and spread their power 
through lower Burma and Malaya Peninsula. The inscription of Sojomerto, 
one of the oldest Malaya inscriptions found in Java, mentions the Dapunta 
Selendra and the name of his father, Santanu, his mother Bhadravati and 
his wife Samula. The inscription, on grounds of paleography, has been 
dated to 8th century A.D.. The name Saliendra indicates that the Sailendra 
dynasty originated in Java. The problem is still open to debate as to 
whether the Saliendras sprang up from the Bali or were connected with the 
Sailodbhavas of Orissa . The Sailendra king Panagakarana, according to 
the Kalasan inscription dated A.D. 778, styles himself as Aryasantati , i.e., 
scion of the Aryas. Hence, it is possible that Sailendras came from some 
parts of Aryanised Kalinga in India. Further progress of Srivijaya studies 
may give a clearer picture of the origin of the Sailendras. 


During 7th to 9th century, Central Java was known as Holing 
(identified with Kalinga) in the Chinese sources, particularly in the Annals 
of the Tang period. Thus , the leading kingdom of Java was named after 
Kalinga because of the presence of migrants from Kalinga. The Buddhist 
text Aryamaniusri Mulakalpa mentions “ all islands in the Kalinga sea 
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(Kalingodresu)” . This would indicate that the sea around Java was, in the 
past, known as “Kalinga sea”, being frequented by the ships of Kalinga. 


The maritime relation between Kalinga and Java can be established 
on the basis of old Javanese and Sanskrit inscriptions. The use of the word 
Kunjara Kunjadesa in the canggal inscription of king Sanjaya (A.D. 732) 
led scholar to search for its location in Kalinga. H.B. Sarkar, however, 
suggests that the sanctuary of Sambhu was in Java “surrounded by the 
Ganga and other holy resorts and laid in a beautiful woodland habited by 
elephants”. 


Even though the evidence of Canggal inscription is problematic, the 
Jaha inscription dated in A.D. 840, specifically mentions the Kling people. 
The Jaha inscription mentions “Campa (Annam), Kling (Kalinga), Svalika 
(Colika), Malyla (Malayala), Karnaka (Karnataka), R-eman (Remen), 
Kmir (Khmer)....”. It is significant that in the inscription the Kling people 
are first mentioned in the list of people of Indian origin probably because 
they constituted the most numerous group among all. In the inscription 
also the Kling or Kalinga people are clearly distinguished from the people 
of Gauda, Karnataka and the Chola people. The Kalinga people or the 
Klings also occupied an important position in the East Java. Several 
inscriptions of King Air Langga (1019-42) mention foreigners of various 
countries who came to his kingdom through the ports situated on the 
Brantas river. An inscription states that when the river had burst its 
banks, the king built a dam. This caused great joy to the “Foreign 
merchants and captains of ships”. The inscriptions refers to foreign boats 
carrying goods from Duvipantar. An idea about those foreigners can be 
obtained from several inscriptions which mention, “Kalinga, Aryya, 
Singhala, Pandikira, Dravida, Campa, Kmir...”. The list, which is different 
from the list contained in the Jaha inscription is headed by the Kling or the 
Kalinga people probably due to their significant role in maritime trade. In 
east Java, a river was named as “Kali Keling”. In an East Javanese 
inscription dated A.D. 1194, mention is made of a Jurkling i.e.., headman 
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of the Kalinga people. Another inscription also refers to King 
Girindravardhana as Bhatare Kling i.e. , Lord of Kling, and his queen 
Kamala Varnnadevi is styled as queen of Kalingapura. The activities of 
Orang keling i. e., people of Kalinga in Java can hardly be doubted. 


KALINGA AND BALI 


The earliest Indian literature to mention Bali is the Buddhist text 
Arya Manjusri Mulakalpa of about 7-8th century A.D. 


Duvipe varusake chaiva nagnavali samudbhabe yavadvipo ba... 
Varusaka of the text is evidently Sumatra, Nagna Dvipa is the Nicobar 
island, Yava Duvipa is Java and Bali is no doubt, the island of Bali. In 
Chinese sources Bali is mentioned as Poli. The Chinese Pilgrim It-sing, 
(late 7th century A.D.) who stayed at Srivijaya, mentioned the name of Poli 
among the islands. The oldest inscription found in Bal is assigned to the 
9th century A.D. . The discovery at Sembiran has added to our knowledge 
of maritime contact between India and Indonesia. Sembiran, located in 
north eastern Bali, has yielded Roultted ware, Kharoshti graffito, glass 
beads, and carnelian beads. The chemical analysis of the Rouletted sherds 
from Sembiran (Bali ), Anuradhapura (Srilanka) and Arikamedu (Tamil 
Nadu), (India) show that these 2re similar in composition and belonged to 
a single manufacturing source andi its Indian origin in a strong possibility. 
The occurrence of Rouletted ware in the eastern coast of India, from sites 
such as Salihundum, Sisupalgara, Manikapatna, Tamluk, etc., suggests 
trade contact between eastern India and South East Asia. The analysis of 
the Sembiran beads also indicates the probable Indian origin of such 
artifacts. A postsherd from Sembiran with Kharoshti inscription on it is an 
important discovery.A potsherd with Kharoshti characters also occurs at 
Manikapatna in Orissa. The series of new discoveries from Bali definitely 
prove that the contact between India and Indonesia was already in 
existence about the beginning of the Christian era, although the oldest 
Sanskrit inscriptions from Indonesia and Bal are quite late . 
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Bali is the only island, in the whole of Indonesia, where Hinduism 
blended with Balinese concepts is still prevalent. Even now Bali is a 
veritable repository of Indian customs. Goddess Lakshmi or Sridevi is 
worshipped in Bali as ‘Goddess of Rice’ (Sritanduli or Dhanya Rajni). In 
orissa also Sridevi is associated with rice. In the Balinese stutis, the 
Mahendratanaya river of Orissa is mentioned along with other sacred 
rivers of India. This may indicate that some of emigrants would have been 
from the Mahendra paravata area of Ganjam district of Orissa. The role of 
the Kalinga people from this region is also corroborated by the fact that 
king Jayavarman II, the founder of Khmer empire, was consecreted as 
Chakravarti on Mahendra Paravata (Phnom-Kuten). 


Buddhism was quite popular in Bali and probably was first followed 
in the island. Clay stupikas and votive tablets inscribed with Buddhist 
dharani of 8th century A.D. are further evidence of the popularity of 
Buddhism in Bali. In Onissa votive tablets with inscriptions and figures of 
Buddhaa and Boddhisttavas are known from Ratnagiri and Avana in 
coastal Orissa. These objects from Bali were either made locally or 
imported from eastern India. The comparative study and chemical analysis 
of such votive tablets found in the eastern India and Indonesia may throw 
further light on the subject. A section of Brahmanas in Bali style them- 
selves as Brahman-Bouddha-Kalinga , which possibly suggests that they 
came from Kalinga. Dr. 1.G.P. Phalgunad;i, a scholar from Bali, while in 
Onissa, noticed several similarities between Bali and Orissa as regards food 
habits, manners, religious practices and the vocabulary. This would 
suggest that Kalinga had, over the centuries, close links with the Island of 
Bal. 


The above discussion indicates that a systematic study of Kalinga’s 
maritime contacts with Indonesia would certainly contribute to the 
knowledge of Inter-Asian trade and commerce. Such a study, however, 
requires not merely tapping of new sources from India and Indonesia but 
altogether a new approach rather than in the frame work of concepts like 
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‘Greater India’, Hindu colonies, in the Far East and Indianization of South 
Asia. This alone can help us to clarify many obscure points regarding 
Kalinga’s dynamic role in the relations between the two great civilizations, 
India and Indonesia. 
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THEATER IN ORISSA : A BIRD’S EYE VIEW 


Shri Monoranjan Das 


Theatre has a long tradition in Orissa. The rock inscriptions of the 
Hatigumpha and the Ranigumpha Theatre complex near Bhubaneswar 
which date back to the 1st Century B.C., though neglected for centuries, are 
still in existence to prove the glorious cultural heritage of Oriyas. 


It is well known that, in Orissa plays in sanskrit flourished to a great 
extent in bygone days under liberal royal patronage. Sanskit plays written 
during the period of Orissa’s independence earn name and fame for-their 
authors as well as for the people of Orissa and are still considered as 
masterpieces. To name a few, they were Mahakabi Murari Mishra’s 
Anargha Raghaba, Krushna Mishra’s Prabodha Chandrodays, 
Chandrasekhara’s Puspa Mala (13th century), Biswanath Kaviraj’s 
Pravabati (14th century), Emperor Kapilendra Dev’s Parasuram vijay 
(‘Brayoga’ a short play in 15th century), Rai Ramananda’s Jcgannath 
Balloh Natak (16th century) and Dibakar Mishra’s Abhinaba Benisanhar 
(16th century). These plays alongwith their high literary qualities are also 
capable of being enacted for the enlightened audience. It is said that the two 
plays Parasuram vijay and Jagannath Ballooh Natok were staged in Puri. 
In. Jagannath Ballooh Natak, Rai Ramananda the playwright and the 
minister of the sovereign king of Orissa Prtaprudra Deva, himself acted in 
a role against the lady artist Mukta’. Oriya and Brajabali music were 
incorporated into these Sanskrit plays. Had this trend continued, dramas 
in Oriya might have emerged during the reign of the sovereign kings of 
Orissa. But that was not to be. In 1568, Mukundadeva, the last independ- 
ent king of Orissa, was treacherously murdered by the Afgan General 
Kalpahada and Orissa lost its sovereignty. With this, the elite form of 
theatre lost its state patronage and ultimately met its disastrous end. 


For about more than 2000 years after this, Orissa had been ruled by 
Moguls, Muslims etc. and was fragmented in parts. These foreign rulers did 
not pay attention to the development of art, culture and literature in 
Orissa. As a result the elite and sophisticated form of theatre vanished from 
thesoil. But in contrast to this, folk theatre such as Daskathia, Chaitighoda, 
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Dhudikigita, Sabara Sabaruni, Kela Keluni, Dalkhai, Rasarkeli, Leelas, 
Sakhi-Nata, Chadheya Chadheiani, Dwari Natak, Mogul Tamasa, Rauta 
Rautarani, Gopalanka Ogala, Pala and Jatra continued undisturbed with 
the support of the rural masses. 


Orissa came under the British rule in 1803. The cultural scenario of 
Orissa took a new turn. The elite form of theatre had its reappearance 
under the influence of British plays of Shakespeare etc., not in Sanskrit this 
time but in the language of the land, Oriya. Some writers, well versed in 
English started writing Oriya plays. This heralded a new era of modern 
theatre in the state. The first play in this series Babaji was written by 
Jagan Mohan Lala in 1977. Between this time and the early forties of the 
20th century a host of writers enriched the Oriya dramatic literature with 
their contributions. 


Almost by the same time the Jatra literature and Jatra performance 
developed to reach a new height. The earlier Jatras dubbed under the 
category of folk plays or folk theatre under the category of folk plays or folk 
theatre provided entertainment to the rural masses and were popular. But 
these Jatras which had emerged by the middle of the nineteenth century 
with the writings and performance by Shankar Mishra of Medinapore and 
others acquired special significance and continued for a long period almost 
till the middle of this century. According to Shri Sarbeswar Das, an eminent 
drama critic of Orissa, Krupasindhu Mishra’s Jatra plays were written 
around 1850. These Jatras were so popular and impressive that they 
crossed Orissa’s boundary and were performed in the neighbouring States. 
The important jatra writers who had spread the Jatras through the length 
and breadth of the state with their performing teams, include Jagannath 
Pani (Bhadrak), Bhikarni Naik, Maguni Das, Gopal Das(of Chandakulat an 
not ‘Odia Gopal Das’ of Jaipur who performed Vidyasunder in Bengali in 
Calcutta in 1867) Baisnab pani, Bala Krushna Mohanty, Ram Chandra 
Swain and Dayanidhi Swain etc. 


These Jatras written between 1850 and are popularly known as 
“Oriya Jatra” and contained special features which made them quite 
different from the then Jatras of other states. Baishnab Pani who was just 
a boy by the time a sophisticated form of Play Babaji (1877) was written 
, organised a Jatra Party under his direction and took to writing Jatra plays 
during his early youth. He is considered as the doyen of Oriyas Jatras. He 
gave a new dimension to Oriya Jatra. His imaginative and creative talent 
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gave the Jatras the dignity of a “total theatre’ with balanced combination 
of dance, drama, dialogue and music. He also brought various reforms in 
the form and content of the Jatra. With dexterity he used Odisi, classical 
and folk music in his jatras along with prose dialogues. Songs embellished 
with popular traditional tunes were also used by him as dialogue. His use 
of songs as an integral part of the play made them more gripping and 
effective. As inserts the punched contemporary events in the body of the 
Jatra play. He composed special music for the Jatra which is regarded as 
the signature tune of Jatra till now . The language used by him were of 
much improved quality. Humour and satire had a special role in his Jatras. 


All the Jatras were being performed under the open sky, surrounded 
by audience in all sides. With all these ingredients and under the guidance 
of Baishnab Pani, Oriya Jatra occupied a special place. In my opinion Oriya 
Jatra should not be put under the category of folk theatre. They form a 
bridge between the earlier folk plays and the sophisticated plays written 
after Babaji Natak in 1877. Being less sophisticated in nature, they should 
be placed under a new category of “semi sophisticated plays. 


As to the sophisticated plays or plays for the elite mass written 
between 1977 and till date, I would divide the entire period broadly into 
three phases depending upon the nature and trend of plays written and 
produced during each period. However, this does not completely overrule 
any over-lapping. 


The first phase began from Babaji and continued till the establish- 
ment of Annapurna and Orissa theaters in the thirties of this century. 


Mostly theses players were either mythological or historical. As the 
playwrights were English, Educated, Elites, they followed the British 
pattern of playwrights. 


Keeping in line with the then Bengali theatre, these plays were 
produced on proscenium stages with painted hanging curtains, wings, frills 
and drop scenes. The painted curtains generally known as ‘scenes’ were, 
used to identify different locale as needed in the drama. Hanging 
glass-lanterns known as the ‘Punch lights’ provided equidistributed light 
to the stage for performance of the artists. 


The representative plays of this period which had earned the appre- 
ciations of the audience for their stage productions included Jagan Mohan 
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Lala’s Babaji (1877), Ram Shankar's Kanchi Kaberi (1880), Kamapal 
Mishra’s Sita Bibaha (1890), Bhikari charan Pattnaik’s Kataka Bijay 
(1901), Radha Mohan Rajendradev’s (Chikiti) Shri Pratap (1916), Kali 
Charan Pattnaik’s Dhruba (1918) Bala Krushana Kar’s Chandragupta 
(1918-19), Aswani Kumar Ghosh’s Konarka (1927), Lala Nagendra Kumar 
Rai’s Kalinga Vijay (1927), Dhaneswar Das’s Kharabela (1932), Rama 
Ranjan Mohanty’s Gouda Bijeta (1932) and Ananta Prasad Panda’s Tara 
Bai (1936). It may be seen that a few social plays were written during this 
period. But social plays like Babaji, even if meagre, were written with an 
aim to reform the society. The mythological plays like jatras, celebrated the 
victory of virtue over vice and the historical plays depicted Orissa’s glorious 
past to stimulate patriotic feelings of the theatre goers. 


It is interesting to note that before Babaji Natak (1877) was written 
and produced, there was a theatre pendalin the vicinity of Jagamohan Lal’s 
village home, Mahanga. On that pendal, Bengali plays were being staged 
every year during the time of Dushra festival. The pendal was donted by 
Jagan Mohan by a will to his family deity in 1857 and was namedas “Radha 
Kanta Ranga Mancha”. Such theatre pendals gradually sprang up in the 
whole state with the consolidation of British Rule in the state. They were 
either sponsored by local Zamidars or by theatre enthusiasts of an area and 
were generally called as theatre’, “Ranga Mancha’, `Rangalay’ etc. At some 
places such theatre pendals also bore the same name as the theatre party 
which performed the plays on that pendal. 


In 1885, on the auspicious day of Sripanchami a permanent Ranga 
Mancha(play - house) was inaugurated in a small village in Kothapada in 
the district of Cuttack, with the help, patronage and financial assistance 
of the Mohant of the village, Babaji and some other plays of Jagan Mohan 
were performed on this stage. The grand old man of the Orissa, Utkal 
Gaurab Madhusudan Das, after his permanent settlement in cuttack had 
erected a stage/pendal inside his residential premises (Cuttack Chandi 
area) where Sailabala Women’s college is now housed. He did this to 
encourage production of new plays in cuttack. Harischandra Natak along 
with the other plays were enacted on this stage. Other important play 
houses and theatre parties which substantially contributed to the growth 
of dramatic and theatre activities were : Radha Ballov Theatre at village 
Kuanpal (1882), Jagannath Theatre at Cuttack (1882), Magnetic Theatre 
at cuttack (1884). (The heirs of the founder (Natu Sarkar) of this theatre, 
known as ‘Sarkar Brothers’ were till recently actively connected in theatre 
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with their specialisation in make-up). The Binapani Theatre near Binod 
Behari, Cuttack, was also foundedin 1898, and Padmanbh Ranga Mancha’ 
had its appearance 1897 ar Paralakhamandi with the patronage of Raja of 
the erstwhile state. Banamali Pati of Balanga of Puri Dist. was the Naib 
Tashildar of Bengali absentee landlord/zamidar of the Balanga estate. 
‘The Radha Krushna Theatre’ of Balanga, was established by him iin 1911, 
was the first theatre party which functioned on commercial lines. The price 
of the ticket varied from two annas to one rupee. In the beginning years, 
this theatre performed Oriya versions of Bengali plays. In 1918, Aswani 
Kumar Ghosh entered in to the arena of Radha Krushna Theatre. Perhaps 
the first Oriya plays staged at this theatre was Seoji (1918) by Aswani 
Kumar Ghosh. Thereafter, many of Aswani Kumar's historical plays were 
staged at the Radha Krushna Theatre. After the death of patron Banamali 
Pati, Aswani Kumar purchased the assets of the troop and ran Radha 
Krushna Theatre with the new name; Banamali Art Theatre or Art 
Theatre. It survived till 1936 when it collapsed under severe financial 
strain. In 1914, Usha Theatre came into being and in 1916 Basanti Ranga 
Mancha was established in Cuttack. Most of these were using painted drop 
scenes, gas lights and a few stage properties. The emphasis of production 
was on acting. 


The second phase of the elite theatre began with the emergence of 
Annpurna Theatre and Orissa Theatre in Orissa (1937 - 1940). These two 
organisations gave a new look, direction and prestige to the theatre and 
succeeded in drawing people nearer to it. 


Collective and emotional upsurge was very high during the pre and 
post independent days in the country. As elsewhere, lots of changes took 
place in Orissa’s social and cultural domain during this period. Desire to 
forge the state ahead in every direction was evident in the minds of the 
people. Theatre took a center stage in their cultural life. The feeling that 
Orissa was lagging behind in this field inspired many to work 
whole-heartedly and seriously for its development. 


Towards the beginning of the forties, Orissa witnessed a spectacular 
change. Orissa theatre appeared in the scene (1939-1940). Kabichandra 
Kali Charan Pattnaik was its founder. Kali Charan was an actor, 
choreographer, playwright, musician, lyricist and a dance-director rolled 
into one. He turned the wheels of the theatre in respect of selection of plays, 
play writing and stage production. Orissa theatre immediately caught the 
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imagination of Oriya people as it produced only new and original plays 
written mostly by Kali charan. Annpurna Theatre which had till then 
earned a fame as a touring commercial theatre party, was by and 
large successfully staging translation of Bengali plays like P.W.D., 
Mahaprasthana Pathe etc. Enactment of Oriya plays in Orissa Theatre 
forced the erstwhile Annpurna Theatre tochangeit’s policy. Thus, it staged 
only Oriya plays thereafter. In fact, after the establishment of Orissa 
theatre, the tendency to perform plays translated from Bengali, took 
farewell from the state. 


Other important theatres like Annpurna A (1937 - 1990), 
Annapurna B (flourished from 1945 to virtually till late sixties split 
between Annpurna A and Annpurmna B occurred in 1945). Rupashree 
Theatre (1951 - 1952), Janata Ranga Mancha (1953 - 1971) and Kalashni 
Theatre (1966 - 1971) followed the suit and in their search for original new 
Oriya plays a batch of young promising playwrights came into the field. 
After Kali Charan’s productions of Girls’ School (1942), Chumban 
(in 1942), the play Abhiman (1942) came from the pen of Ram Chandra 
Mishra for Bharati Theatre and Manger (1945)for Annapurna. Manoranjan 
Das wrote Jauban (1944) for Annpurna (undivided) and Kabi Samrat 
Upendra Bhanja (1947) for Orissa theatre. Bhanja Kishore Pattnaik 
contributed Debi (1945) to Annapurna B. Gopal Chottray joined this band 
wagon with his new creation Feria (1946) for Annapurna B. Annanda 
Shankar rushed to the scene with Samadhi (1945) for Rupashree and 
Jautuka (1953) for Janata Theatre. Except Manoranjan Das who ceased 
to write for commercial theatres after his play Bidrohi Jagabandhu later 
on renamed and published as Boxi Jagabandhu (Annpurna A in 1949), the 
rest continued to write plays for the commercial theatre almost till their 
closure. 


Other significant plays produced by commercial theatres between the 
forties and sixties include : Bandhu Mohanty and Sti Loka Nath (Annpurna) 
by Aswani Kumar Ghosh, Lal Chabook and Jamidar (Annpurna A) by 
Laximdhar Naik, Mulia, Ghara Sansar and Kabi Surya (Annapurna B) by 
Ram Chandra Mishra, Benami, Jahar, Manika Jodi (Annpurna B) and 
Gariba (Annpurna A) by Bhanja Kishore, Bharasa, Parakalama (Janata 
Ranga Mancha) and Sankha Sindura (Annpurna B) by Gopal Chottray, 
Daka Bangala (Annpurna B) by Kamal Lochan Mohanty, Utha Pacheri 
(Annpurna B) by Dhaneswar Pattnaik, Jiban Jhada (Janata) by Balaram 
Mishra, Kabi Gopal Krushna (Annpurna B) by Narasingha Mohapatra, 
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Kacha Kanchan (Annpurna A)by Bhubaneswar Mohapatra, Kansa Kabaata 
By Byomakesh Tripathy, Kapurusa (Janata) by Kartika Kumar Ghosh, 
Sesha Srabana (Janata) by Basanta Kumar Mohapatra, Bhuli Hue Na 
(Kalashree) by Jadunath Das Mohapatra, Madhurena (Kalashree) by 
Udayanath Mishra and Swarna Champa and Kahara Chhai (Janata) by 
Prafulla Kumar Rath. ` 


The emphasis of most these plays, as one may notice, was on social 
events rather than on historical and mythological episodes of the plays of 
the first phase. 


By now Kalicharan had already set up a standard and had changed 
the taste of the audience in favour of social drama, with his Girls’ School, 
Chumban, Ahuti, Pratisodh, Paribartan and Bhata. He was a path finder 
in this direction and the subsequent playwrights followed his pattern of 
playwriting. They also used spoken dialogues, introduced stock characters 
and cover scenes, restricted play acting time to a maximum of three hours 
and attempted to bring relief by inserting songs and street dances etc. 
These plays were developed on a story line and their chief aim was to 
entertain the audience at any cost. 


As professionalism was the hall-mark of these commercial theatres, 
it also brought about major changes in the field of acting and productions. 
Not only lady artists were introduced to the theatre, but emphasis was also 
put on setting, lighting, sound effects, decor, costumes etc. Some plays 
produced during this period even continuously ran for 100 nights. Balai 
Chand Banerjee, Kartika Kumar Ghosh, Samuel Sahu (Babi), Kashi Nath 
Sahu, Priya Nath Mishra, Ram Chandra Mania, Niranjan Sathapathy, 
Krushna Chandra Pandy, Dinabandhu Das (Tima), Dukhiram Swain, 
Byomakesh Tripathy, Bholanath Das, Natabar Sena, Laxmi Narayan 
Patra, Akhaya Mohanty (Kashyap), Sarat Kumar Mohanty, Radharani 
Debi, Sumati Debi, Laxmi Debi, Bhanumati Debi, Nirmala Debi, Madhuri 
Debi, Krushnamani Debi, Tarini Debi, Ashalata Debi, Manimala Debi and 
Leela Dulari, not only regaled the audience with their impressive actings, 
but some of them like Balai Chand Banerjee, Kashi Nath Sahu, Samuel 
Sahu (Babi), Priya Nath Mishra, Radharani Debi, Laxmi Debi, Sumati 
Debi, Bhanumati Debi, Manimala Debi, and Leela Dulari became 
household names in Orissa. 
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Unfortunately, by the end of fifties commercial theatres commonly 
known as professional theatre, faced a rough weather. It gradually started 
declining and could not attract the audience as in the past. Box office 
dwindled and ultimately by early sixties commercial. theatre had its 
decline. 


Prior to its closure, the professional/commercial theatre lost its grip 
over the audience. Plays appeared stereotyped due to over use of 
commercialism, both in playwriting and production. Theatre-goers 
expected something more than formula based stories kmitted with slapstick 
humour. Theatre failed to satisfy them. Commercial theatre did not move 
with the time. They remained stagnant with old ideas and thoughts and 
never attempted to go beyond the well-made pattern. As a result, the 
theatre-goers could not identify them with time or society in which they 
were living. The psychic disillusion of the middle class educated people, who 
were the chief patrons of commercial/professional theatres, was perhaps 
the most important factor for their fall. The situation could have been 
saved, had sufficient funds been provided for the theatres in time. But 
neither the proprietors nor the Government came to their rescue. Theatre 
also could not compete with the cinemas which with star studded glamor- 
ous films diverted the audience from the low cost, shoe-string budgeted 
plays of the theatre. Practically no new faces, no new talents were inducted 
into the theatre. In this area also it came to amoribund position. And finally 
internal squabblings of the artists precipitated the fall. Thus the second 
phase, which started with a bang despite its glorious contribution in 
various fields of the theatre, unfortunately ended in a whimper. 


The third phase began in early sixties and continues till today. Much 
before the closure of professional theatres, some amateur or non-commer- 
cial theatre enthusiasts had already thought of a theatre movement. Some 
in fact worked forit. Of them IPTA, in Cuttack, was one. It was formed with 
the support of the Communist Party and produced plays in Oriya with a 
purpose. ‘Janasanskruti Sangha’ was another such organisation. It was 
formed a few years before independence to arouse national feeling among 
the masses. It worked as the youth wing of the Socialist Party and was 
directly helped and supported by its leaders like Surendra Nath Dwibedi, 
Banka Behari Das and Pradipta Kishore Das etc. This organisation staged 
plays like August Natak (11.08.47) by Monaranjan Das, and Baji Raut by 
Baikuntha Nath Mohanty. These two patriotic plays were staged within 
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and outside Cuttack in important places and had drawn large audience for 
them. The group included Nitai Palit, Sarada Prasana Naik, Baikuntha 
Nath Mohanty, Braja Kishore Mohanty, Raigour Ghosh, Babulal Dosi, 
Manoranjan Das, Md. Rafique, Mihir Sen (English channel Swimmer) and 
Nihar Naik. But the organisation could not continue for long and after a few 
shows it faded away. 


A more serious attempt was made in early forties to free the theatre 
from the clutches of commercialism. With a view to giving the theatre a new 
look and enlarge its dimension, Nitai Palit, Govind Tej, Brajanath Mishra 
(now retired as the Chief Justice of Sikkim High court) and Manoranjan 
Das joined hands and formed United Arts in early fifties. The most 
important production of this unit was Agami (1950) by Manoranjan Das. 
It was directed by Nitai Palit. On the surface the play appeared as a political 
one-demonstrating the internal struggle of Independent India-how petty 
politics started slowly poisoning our fledgling democracy. But in fact, 
Agami was more of a psychological probe than a political investigation. 


The participation ofeducated women like Gloria Rout (now Mohanty), 
Nora Rout and Anima Pedine strengthened the hands of the director in 
introducing a new play like Agami written in an Ibsenian format. The play 
was an instant success. Almost all the drama critics were unanimous in 
their opinion that Agami was turning point in the history of modern plays. 
Commenting on Agami Gopinath Mohanty wrote, “In one leap Oriya 
drama has crossed the gap between the medieval and modern”. 


Again the efforts of United Artists’ remained short-lived. It also faced 
an untimely death at a time when it was inits helm of glory. United Artists 
produced another two plays Mahamata written by Nitai Palit and Rahi 
(Hindi) by Ved Prakash. 


Thus, though a theatre movement started much before the actual 
closure of commercial theatres, it did not make any perceptible headway 
till the early sixties. The collapse of commercial theatres, fortunately did 
not deter the young amateur theatre enthusiasts to keep by the disappear- 
ance of professional/commercial stages accelerated the pace of their efforts 
on organising theatre groups. Emphasis in the theatre changed from mere 
entertainment to the establishment of a deeper communication with the 
audience. Bold experimental themes were undertaken. Oriya theatre now 
linked itself to the international literary and dramatic scene. All these 
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marked the birth of a New Theatre Movement’ commonly know as ‘Naba 
Natya Andolana’. The plays written during this period were different in 
nature and treatment. 


Commenting on the early plays of the new theatre movement 
Dr. Sitakanta Mohapatra, in his article in ‘Comparative Indian Literature’ 
(Edited by Dr. K. M. George and published by Kerala Sahitya Akademi/ 
Macmillan), gave a clear picture the pioneering authors and works x x x 
XXX XXX XXX XXX XXX XXX 


« It is Manoranjan Das who has continued to write plays in various 
forms and styles and has travelled a long way from Agami and Bozxi 
Jagabandhu to Kathaghoda and Sabdalipi. The complexities of the inner 
life of man andits artistic delineation finds a hightened sense of creativity 
in Manoranjan XXX XXX XXX XX 


Manoranjan’s plays create a world in which continuing loyalties to 
traditional categories of theme and value suddenly appear meaningless 
and irrelevant leading to mental agony. It is a complex combination of 
mental conflicts, illusions and quest for happiness and meaning and failure 
to achieve them. It may be relevant to point out here that Manoranjan has 
also brought about significance changes in the traditional idea of sequence, 
continuity of theme and the flow and mechanism of dialogue XXX XX Xx 
XXX 


If Aranya Fasal unravels the hypocrisy of modern urban living and 
suppressed sex with each character trying to exist like anisland, Kathaghoda 
seeks to create a new world of dehumanized routine. In Sabdalipi 
Manoranjan has used the idea of impossibility of communication in the 
complexities of routine modern social setting. XXX XXX XXX 


Bijoy Kumar Mishra’s best came with the presentation of Sababahaka 
Mane (the pall bearers). It is a moving play. One rainy evening, the 
protagonists gathered in a delapidated house. They have all lost their way. 
Darkness and danger from the raging storm bring them together. The 
quest is escape from the darkness into some measure of light. One character 
finds a sign to a place where hidden properly is supposed to be stored. all 
protagonists try to out-wit each other to win theimagined property. In their 
final struggle their struggle they find the box hidden underground. But the 
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box is empty except for a note with a request ‘put me in a grave here’. That 
was the final request of the dead person. The portryal is realistic and the 
theme brings out every effectively the crises of modern man whois obsessed 
with his creature comforts with scant regard of higher values and deeper 
sensibilities of living. 


KKK KXK XXX 


Biswajit Dasis another sensitive and powerful playwright of this new 
movement in Oriya drama. In his plays, he reveals a deep understanding 
of the contemporary crisis in values and man’s unenviable position in his 
search for meaning and significance. 


Biswajit has distinguished himself both as a creative artist and also 
as a director of plays. Mrugaya is one of the finest plays in the field of 
modern Oriya drama. It was presented by the amateur group Sankata for 
the first time in June, 1970 and thereafter has been successful wherever 
it is staged”. 


The aforesaid views of Dr. Sitakanta Mohapatra illustrate how these 
experimental plays contained a new awareness and how they differed in 
their approach, variety and made from the previous plays. 


Pranabandhu Kar was another important pioneer in the field. A sleek 
‘and well-knit powerful play Ashanta came from his pen and was 
successfully produced by National Association, Cuttack. 


Production of new experimental plays encompassed anything and 
everything that concerns a modern man... be it psychological, economical 
or political. Such plays were spread over the entire theatre state. A good 
number of young playwrights stepped into this new field. Excellent plays 
were written and produced by various new-born group theatres. Ramesh 
Panigrahi’s Mun Anne O Amenane, Harihar Mishra's He Nisadha Nibruta 
Hua, Kartika Chandra Ratha’s Swarga Dwar, Jadunath Das Mohapatra’s 
Athacba Andhakar, Rati Ranjan Mishra’sAruna Rangara Pakhi, Ratnakar 
Chaini’s Sunyatar Sidhi, Prasanna Kumar Das'’s Prag Aitihasika, 
Jagannath Das’s Suryastha Purbaru, Prafful Kumar Mohanty’s Kala 
Janha, Prasana Kumar Mishra’s Prema Khela, Bijoy Kumar Satapathy’s 
Khuddhita Sarisrupa, Promod Kumar Tripathy’s Gotia Bula Kukurara 
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Janma Brutanta and Ranjit Pattnaik’s Danabeeya form only a small part 
of plays written and produced by amateur/group theatres of this period. 


The plays by and large, among other things, spoke about modern 
man’s predicaments, his struggles and tribulations and exposed his inner 
self projected against the background of helplessness in facing the present 
complex society from which he has no escape. 


Interestingly, in consonence with the order of the day, critics as well 
as theatre workers and connoisseurs came forward to categonise and affix 
label to these newly written/produced modern/contemporary plays under 
various genre : Absurd symbolical, existential, psychological, Bretcheean, 
Epic Theatre and Anti-plays etc. 


Thus Oriya theatre was not allowed to be lost in obilivion. 
Playwrights, old and new, came forward in good numbers and richly 
contributed to Oriya dramawriting. They took up thought-provoking 
themes and consolidated the new theatre movement. 


The modern and contemporary plays of these writers and others 
received unstinted support from group theatres such as Srujani, Friends 
Union, Sanket, Uttarapurusa, Kalinga Kala Parisada, Ka-ba-ch, Srastha, 
Silpi, Sangeeta, Jugechha, United Artist (the new one) Abhinoy, Satabdir 
Kalakar, Ajanta, Pallavi, Ebam Arme, Padatika, Bindubaloy, Pancham 
Veda, Rangamancha, International Theatre, Tapare Arme, Kala Bikash 
Kendra, International Theatre, Nata, Natya Chetana, Spandan, Mahumachi 
etc. 


Compared to the plays of the commercial theaters, play production in 
allits aspect of acting, lighting sound effects, decor etc, hadnow under-gone 
spectacular changes. To suit the style,spirit and mood of the contemporary 
plays and to make them more communicative to the audience, play 
production now heavily depend from choreographic to movements, use of 
theatre idioms taken from folk plays, division of the acting area from zones 
to identify different locals, cyclorama and even film strips. Elimination of 
redundant dances and songs from the play, use of pauses and mines etc. 
became the order of the day. In other words, now, various experiments are 
being carried out in the domain of playwriting, acting and stage-craft with 
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a view to making theatres more meaningful to the audience without of 
course, sacrificing their primary interest to enjoy the theatre. 


The present period of the new theatre movement can justifiably be 
named as the period of ‘Search’. Directors, who participated in this ‘Search’ 
activity and brought success and dignity to the theatre, include Ananata 
Mohapatra, Ajay Mohanty, Akhshya Mohanty, Asim Basu, Radha 
Mohapatra, Gopal Dey, Dhirendra Nath Mallik, Ranjit Pattnaik, Surya 
Mohanty, Manoj Pattnaik, Satybrata Rout, Hara Pattnaik, Jaydeva Das, 
Dolagovinda Rath and Lalatendu Rath etc. 


It is heartening to note that the apprehension that theatre would 
disappear from Orissa after the fall of commercial theaters had proved 
wrong. During the commercial theatre days, only a group of paid artists and 
a smaller group of writers were engaged in the theatre. But now, a large 
number of devoted artists and workers, may they be amateurs in nature, 
work in group theaters with professional zeals for the development of 
theatre in the state without any mercenary interest. The group theaters 
have had production of a large number new plays written by scores of new 
and seasoned playwrights. It has had now carried theatre to all important 
places of the state even to the distant toahasil headquarters. This is by no 
means a small achievements. 


True, due to financial constraints and other difficulties, group theaters 
have had to languish under a great strain. They are unable to repeat their 
productions beyond the first two nights. Also, they are unable to give 
publicity to their productions. Yet it is a mystery that the theatre chariot 
moves on and on. 


Oriya theatre has now crossed the boundary of the state. It has been 
able to secure a place of honour in the national arena. Samuel Sahu 
received the Central Sangeet Natak Akademi Award for acting. 


| Manoranjan Das for the play Aranya Fasal and Gopal Chottray for 

his collection of one Acts entitled Hasyarasa Natak, bagged the Central 
Sahitya Akademi Award for outstanding contributions to the dramatic 
literature. Subsequently, both also received the prestigious Central Sangeeta 
Natak Akademi Award for writing stage plays. 
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The artists of the younger generation also did not lag behind. Plays 
produced by Narayan Pati (Muktipath) Satyabrata Rout (Jhimiti Khela) 
and Manoj Pattnaik were staged in Delhi on the prestigious occasion of the 
National Drama Festivals organised by the Central Sangeet Natak Akademi. 


To conclude, despite lack of patronage, shortage of theatre auditori- 
ums and severe financial constraints, theatre in Orissa at no time stopped 
from marching ahead to fulfil its social obligation: to reflect the ‘age’ and 
to act as a mirror of life. This shows Orissa'’s love for the theatre which 
perhaps they carmed in their blood from the time of Kharabela the great 
(lst century B.C.). 
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TRADITIONAL ODISI MUSIC 
A PERFORMING ART 


Dr. D. Hota 


The systematised and developed form of music, which has been sung 
in the world famous temple of the Lord Jagannath at the sacred 
Puri-Dhama in its different fastive occasions as a part of the temple 
services, and cultured in the ‘Jaga-Akhadas’ of Puri and “16 Sasanas, 36 
Karavada” (Brahmin villages) as well as other rural areas in the district, 
is known as “Traditional Odisi-Music”. It is the most developed and 
systematised form among all the varieties of Orissan Music existing 
now-a-days. This tradition is also having a long and glorious history of its 
own for more than 2500 years. It is performed deftly in the shape of 
“Raga-Ksydrageeta-Prabandha-Gana” a form of Indian classical music by 
the illustrious and celebrated poet-singer Sri Jayadeva in Orissa. 


Like Hindustani and Carnatic systems, Odisi music is a separate 
system of Indian classical music and is having all the essential as well as 
potential ingredients of Indian Classical form. But it has not come to 
limelight due to apathy from the time of British rule in Orissa, want of its 
proper study, revival, propagation etc. These may be assigned as the 
reasons for which traditional Odisi Music could not flourish like Hindustani 
and Carnatic systems. 


There are several factors responsible in developing this form of music 
till the end of Maratha rule in Orissa. During the British period, many 
aspects of our culture, including Odisi music could not make much headway 
due to political unrest and internal dissention. Despite the fact the 
traditional music form could be saved and maintained in its pristine form. 
Thanks to the musicians particularly of Jaga Akhadas of Puri district, who 
could develop and maintain the music. The music movement of Orissa, 
however, took a different turn after independence. How the Odisi music 
flowered over the ages in different forms is my concern in this paper. 
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Itis an established fact that the potentiality and speciality of any type 
of music, can properly be understood through its practical performance. 
Since, it is not possible to give clear idea about the practical form of 
traditional Odisi music of the past in this article, I have tried to explain 
some of its important practical aspects through the comparison with those 
of Hindustani and Carnatic systems. 


The geographical feature of a land plays an important role in 
generating creative sensibility of the people and shaping its culture and 
civilisation. Situated on the costal plain in between southern and northern 
zones.and imbibing the cultural influx of the both, Orissa developed her 
culture over the ages to an extent surpassing other parts of the country. It 
has unrecorded and recorded history since the dawn of reflection. The 
evidence reflect that autochthonous Savars inhabited the land succeeded 
by the Dravidians who built up their culture and civilisation and it was in 
the period of “Aaitteriya Brahman” (long before the period of Ramayana 
and Mahabharata), the vedic Aryans emigrated into the land and 
established their culture on the foundation of the earlier ones. Thus, there 
developed a cultural synthesis of the Non-Aryan, Dravidian and Aryans. 
Amalgamation of these three cultures brought about a synthetic whole. On 
account of its multifaceted cultural tradition, Onissa finds profuse mention 
in Aitteriya-Brahmana, Mahabharata and Ramayana as Kalinga, Tosali, 
Utkal, Odra and Kosala. 


Ofthe various facets in its cultural matrix, music being the oldest and 
finest art, plays significant role in enriching its people. It has been 
glowingly commented upon that, music is the language through which our 
inexpressible thoughts and. feelings find proper exuberance. It has its 
miraculous effect on living beings like men, animals. birds, plants even on 
inanimate things. Thus it has immense contribution in attuning the 
culture of a community living in a geographical region. In the true sense it 
is indispensable for healthy and peaceful life of the people. 


Over the point of times, music assumed various forms attuned to the 
nature and taste of the societies of different geographical zones. So far as 
Indian musicis concerned, it has amassed in her compass the various forms 
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like Tribal music, Folk music, Light-Classical-music and Classical music. 
Among these forms, classical music is the most developed and systematised 
form, which having its history of more than three thousand years. 


Like other aspects of her culture, music of the sacred land (Orissa ) 
is charming, colurful, variegated encompassing various types. The existing 
musical tradition of Orissa, the cumulative experience of the last two 
thousand five hundred years if not more, can broadly be grouped under five 
categories such as : (1) Tribal Music, (2) Folk Music, (3) Light music 
(4) Light-Classical music,(5) Classical music, which needa short elucidations 
for better understanding the subject in all India context. 


The tribal music as the title signifies is confined to the tribals living 
mainly in the hilly and jungle regions and sparsely in the costal belt of 
Orissa. It is interesting to note that Orissa has the third largest concentra- 
tion of tribes constituting about one fourth of the total population. They are 
distributed over 62 tribal communities. Each tribe has culture of its own 
attuned to natural environment, physical phenomenon and socio-economic 
pattern. In a specific sense, nature in lap of which they are born and brought 
up, finds prominence in their music and dance. Since, the tribal music on 
account of its vastness, needs a separate treatment, I simply touch uponit, 
indicating its significance in the gamut of Orissan music. 


Orissais the treasure house of Folk Songs which are sung on different 
festivals and specific occasions in their respective traditional style by 
common people for their own enjoyment. Folk music in general is the 
expression of the ethos and mores of the folk communities. Of the bewilder- 
ing variety of folk music of Orissa, mention may be made of Geeta, Balipuja 
Geeta, Kela Keluni Geeta, Dalkhai Geeta, Kendra Geeta, Jaiphula Geeta, 
Jhumura Geeta, Ghoda Nacha and Danda Nacha Geeta, Gopal Ugala and 
Osa-Parva-Geeta etc. 


Bhajan, Janan, Oriya songs based on Ragas, Rangila-Chaupodi etc. 
are grouped under Light classical music, which forms an important 
segment of Orissan music. Sri Geetagovinda, Anirjukta Pravandha, Divya 
Manusi Prabandha, Chautisa, Chhanda, Chaupaadi (now know as Odisi), 
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Champua, Malasri, Sariman, Vyanjani, Chaturang, Tribhang, Kuduka 
Geeta, Laxana and Swaramalika are the various sub-forms, which 
individually or collectively constitute the traditional Odisi music. These 
sub-forms of the traditional Odisi music, can be categorised under the 
classical music of Orissa. 


Music by nature is illusive and changeable. So far as Indian classical 
music is concerned, it has from its inception assumed the following 
changing forms such as: (i) Vedic-music (Sama Gana), (ii) Gandharva Gana 
(iii) Jati-Gana, (iv) Roga-Pavandha-Gana, (v) Raga-Sangeeta or classical 
music. 


The Indian classical music, from its earliest form of “Sama Gana” to 
the end of its Raga-Pravandha-Gana form (from the beginning of the Vedic 
age to the time of Sangeet Ratnakar, 12th or 13th century A.D.) is said to 
have continued in our country in a single system with some regional 
variations. The form of “Sama Gana’ continued from 2000 B.C. to 8th or 7th 
century B.C. which was transformed to ‘Gandharva’ probably during the 
7th or 8th century B.C. and in subsequent period (1st or 2nd century A.D.), 
it came to be known as “Jatigana’. This system of Jatigana was 
transformed to Raga-Pravandha-Gana in the 6th/7th century A.D. and 
continued in flourishing condition till the 12th/13th century A.D. This 
system in a sense was the precursor of Raga-Pravandha Gana or Raga- 
Sangeeta of the modern period which is exhibited in its three systems such 
as (1) Carnatic Music, (2) Hindusthani Music and (3) Traditional Odisi 
Music. The first two systems (Carnatic and Hindustani music) are widely 
known. But, the traditional Odisi music as a separate system of Indian 
Classical music has not been highlighted in proper perspective for various 
reasons. 


Indian classical music in the form of Raga-Prabandha-Gana was 
changed after 14th century A.D. in South India. The musicologists like 
Madhava Vidyaranya, Ramamatya, Pundarika Vithal,Govind Dixit and 
Vyamkat Makhi gave a new shape to it. Adoption of Mukhari-Mela as the 
Suddha-Mela (standard scale), Janaka-Janya (genus-species) principle, 
72 Melas, 16 Swaras (7 Suddha and 9 Vikrita Swaras)ina scale, and large 
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number of Ragas (unknown to the musicians of all other regions, except 
South India) made the original Indian Classical music different. This 
system was confined to South India.In course of time, this music-system, 
came to be known as Carnatic classical music. 


Indian classical music in the form of Raga-Pravandha Gana, under- 
went changes in Northern, Western and Eastern regions of our Country. 
After Muslim invasion(13th century A.D.), the Indian classical music came 
in contact with the Persian music and was greatly influenced by it. The 
Muslim rule in India (for more than four hundred years) brought about a 
cultural assimilation, resulting in infusion of elements of Persian music 
into Indian classical music. The previous Jati-Raga-system and 
Guru-Laghu-Druta formula were replaced by Thata-Raga-system and Tali 
-Khali-Bibhaga-Matra-formula respectively. Addition of new Ragas, 
Talas and introduction of new forms like Vada-Khayal, Chhota-Khayal 
Tappa etc. With new approaches and improvisations gave a different 
colour, shape and taste to Indian classical music in the above regions. This 
new type became the court music of the Mughal and the Hindu rulers. The 
eminent musicians like Amir Khusru, Swami Hari Das, Tansen, Nayak 
Biju, Gopal Nayak, Sadarang, Adarang, Nanarang,Hararang and Son 
Minya etc. enriched this court music. In course of time, this court music 
came to be known as Hindusthani classical music. 


While focusing my attention on traditional Odisi music, I feel, it 
expedient to touch upon the historical phenomenon of Onissa, that is 
inalienably connected with cultural sequences. Culture in its 
many-faceted aspects can only flourish if the region concerned enjoys the 
political stability, benign patronisation by monarchs, supported by the 
elite and acceptance by the common mass. To our good fortune, Orissa, 
variously spelled in the past as Kalinga, Udra, Utkala, Kosala, Tosali, 
Trikalinga and Kangoda etc., had all these favorable factors. Bounded by 
the political regions of Eastern, Northern, Central parts of the country and 
the fathomless sea in the South, Orissa imbibed the cultural in flow over 
the point of time, shaped under its own cultural matrix under the support 
of successive Royal Dymasties and finally diffusing its traits to the country 
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asa whole and to the far off countries, the traces of which are still preserved 
therein and current in their ethos and mores. As a result of influx of 
successive cultural waves, and through the process of assimilation , 
integration, diffusion and radiation commingled with religion flavour, 
Orissa has been maintaining its culture and civilisation through odds and 
adversaries till the present times. Viewed from historical prospective, 
Orissan culture rightly claims to have certain peculiarity or distinctive 
traits of its own, marked all through the phases of its development. Broad 
features may be termed as cohesiveness, integralness, conservativeness, 
pervasiveness, orientations to religion, which differentiate it from the 
cultures of the other regions. All these broad-based features of culture are 
epitomised in the all-pervasive cult of Jagannath, which still stands as the 
quintessence of all the religions. Even today many aspects of our culture are 
flashed through Him. 


Since, culture as a discipline, needs a specific treatment, I confine my 
discussion to one of the most significant aspects of culture in a historical 
sequence. This, we term as traditional Odisi music, the close link of which 
has been touched upon in the preceeding pages. This has a long and 


chequered history of its own for about two thousand five hundred years, if 
not more. 


The present form of the traditional Odisi music is no doubt the 
out-come of the continuous evolution of the earliest Indian classical music. 
1 have already indicated earlier that Orissa on account of its vulnerable 
position could imbibe all the waves of classical music beginning from 
Sama-Gana to Raga prabandha Gana and finally assumed the present 
form of “Ragaksyudra Geeta-Pravandha Gana”. This System is popularly 
styled as traditional Odisi music. 


Since, there is the dearth of recorded evidence to prove the exact time 
of the advent of the earliest form of the Indian Classical Music into this 
land, we may reasonably belive its inflow during the period of Aryanisation 
of this land. Possibly Aryan culture crept into this land during the Age of 
Brahmans when bulk of Indian peninsula came underthe Aryan influence. 
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The Kapila samhita may be accepted as the first recorded evidence which 
refers to the name of Utkal. The particular sloka in this connection is slated 
below for reference. 


Varsanam Bharatahsrestho desanam Utkalaah srutah 
Utkalasya samodesonasti mahitale. 


From the profuse references of Kalinga, Utkal, Odra etc., in the 
Mahabharata, the heroic deeds of the Kalingan monarchs, in the 
Kurukshetra war as well as their relations with the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas, we are convinced that, Orissa had been Aryanised by that time 
and its people were highly cultured. On the basis of the above information, 
it can emphatically be said that Sama Gana as an important part of Aryan 
culture developed here, till it was replaced by ‘Gandharva’ form of music 
which continued to the historic period. 


It is an established historical fact that Kalinga, by that time of the 
Nandas and Chandra Gupta Maurya, was an independent country 
bordering the Mauryan empire. Ashok, the grand-son of Chandra Gupta, 
was coveted to the glory and prosperity of Kalinga, resulting in the famous 
Kalinga war. Kalinga lost its independence and became a part of Mauryan 
empire for a short while. The epoch making war changed the heart of Asoka 
and also changed the course of Buddhism in India. The path of political 
aggrandizement gave place to the path of spiritualism. 


The two special Rock edicts of Asoka, in Kalinga (at Dhauli and at 
Jaugad) and several art pieces of Mauryan period speak of the flourishing 
art tradition of Kalinga. Music being a fine and palpable art could have 
been flourished during this period. Since, this form of art then was handed 
down orally in the Guru Sisya parmpara, its silence in the record is 
conspicuous. This art form could be visualised in the subsequent centuries. 
The Hatigumpha inscription records the cultural, spiritual and political 
achievement of Kharavela. He is styled in the inscription as Tauryatrika 
adept in Geeta, Vadya and Nrutya. This is attested by the sculptural panel 
in the Ranigumpha of Udayagini. 
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Prevalence of ‘Gandharva’ form of Indian classical music in Orissa in 
a flourishing condition during the period beginning from Pre-Ashokan era 
to the end of the Chedi rule in Orissa is evident from the Hatigumpha 
inscription. It is known from Hatigumpha Inscription that the emperor 
Asoka banned this ‘Gandharva’ in Orissa. This ‘Gandharva’ was again 
revived by the emperor Kharavela who himself was an expert in ‘Gandhrava’ 
form of music. From the above facts, it is clearly evidenced that ‘Gandharva’ 
form of music was not suddenly evolved in Orissa during the period of Asoka 
and did not vanish from Orissa immediately after the rule of Kharavela. So, 
this can safely be said that ‘Gandharva’ form of music was in vogue in 
Orissa before Asokan era and continued for some more years after the rule 
of Kharavela i.e up to the beginning of Jatigana form of music in the Ist or 
2nd century A.D. 


The discovery of a Drama-stage ‘Madhyama Vikrista Mancha’ in 
Udyagiri hill datableto Ist century B.C. by the eminent scholar, Mr. Dhiren 
Dash, has proved the existence of either “Gandharva Gana’ or “Jati-Gana’ 
form of Indian Classical music in Orissa. In addition to this, prevalence of 
‘Jati-Gana’ form of Indian classical music, in Udra-Magadhi prabrtitt’, 
(Udra-Magadhi style having Bharati and Kausiki vritties) in practice, in 
Onissa, is evident from the “` Natya-Shastra’ of 1st or 2nd century A.D. 
wnitten by Mahamuni Bharata. Besides this, Orissa had pioneered in 
spreading of “Jati-Gana-form’ of classical musicin `Udra-Magadha prabritti’ 
inthe entire eastern zone of the then greater India asis known from “Natya 
Sastra’. 


Caturvidha pravurittisca prokta natya proyogatah, 
Avatnt daksinatya ca panchalichaudramagadhi. 
Angavangakalingasca vatsascaivaudra magadhah, 

Paundra nepalakascaiva antargirirbahirdurah, 

Tatha plavanga mahindramaladamalavartakah. 
(Bharata Natyasastra) 
Thus ‘Udra-Magadhi-prabrittiya-Jati Gana’ was continuingin Orissa, 
most prominently till it was placed by the Raga-Sangeet or Raga-Pravandha- 
Gana in the 6th or 7th century A.D. In the Raga-Pravandha-Gana we come 
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across a series of Ragas like ‘Desaksya’, ‘Ramakrt’, Bhairav’, ‘Varad’, 
‘Bangala’, ‘Gauda’ etc. in Charya-Geetika which were written and 
composed by the Siddhas, the follower of ‘Baudha-Sahajayanism’ and 
among whom Sarhappa, Shabarappa, Bhusukuppa and ‘Luippa’ etc. were 
the Sadhakas of Uddiyanpitha (Orissa). The ‘Charya-Geetas’ were written 
during the period 7th/8th century A.D. to 11th/12th century A.D. Besides 
this, ‘Acharya Saranga Deva’ (12th or 13th century A.D.) in his book 
Sangeet Ratnakar, has also categorised Charya-Geetas as Pravandhas. 
Before Saranga Deva, Matanga, a great musicologists of this country has 
also written Brihaddesi relating to Raga-Sangeeta or Raga-Pravandha- 
Gana. But Matanga in his book ‘Brihaddesi’ has clearly mentioned that he 
had accepted the views of ‘Yastika’ another musicologist in this regard. 
Therefore, it has been accepted that Indian classical music in the form of 
Jati-Gana continued in our country till it was placed by Raga-Pravandha 
Gana before the period of Matanga. Thus on the basis of the above 
information, it can safely be said that Jati-Gana’ continued in Orissa from 
1st/2nd century A.D. ‘Jati-Gana’ was replaced by ‘Raga-Sangeeta’ or Raga- 
Pravandha-Gana which continued in Orissa till it was replaced by Raga 
Ksydra-Geeta-Pravandha-Gana by Jayadeva in the 13th century A.D. 


Leaving aside these, we have profuse depiction of musicals panels, as 
Nayikas and varieties of musical instruments beginning from Kharavela 
till the 15th century A.D. Out of the myriads of such sculptural panels 
mention may be made of 4 types of musical instruments-Tatavadya (harp 
and flute) Avanaddha Vadya (Mridanga and Dhaka), Sisira Vadya (flute 
and different types of Mahuri), Conch (Ghana Vadya), cymbals and the 
dancing girls performing to the tune of music concert and vocalists before 
the emperor Kharavela (as depicted in the Ranigumpha caves). The 
dancing Nataraja of Asanpat (6th century A.D.) with the inscriptions of 
13 lines, various other Nataraja images in the temples of Orissa and the 
dancing hall as the 4th adjunct of the temple complex, particularly in the 
temples of the Ganga period, bespeak the continuity of a systematized 
music in Orissa. 
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The Sovanesvara inscription and the Brahmesvara inscription and 
also the inscription from MadAhukesvar temple reveal that dance and music 
was introduced in the temples as a part of daily rituals. Music tinged with 
religion, attained mass appeal and royal patronage. As such the royal 
patrons’ lavish patronization of Art and Culture made the Orissan music 
so developed and enchanting for enjoyment of both Gods and Goddesses 
and human beings as well. This tradition still continuous in its different 
manifestations. 


In Orissa, original Indian classical music in the form of “Raga- 
Pravandha-Gana” was transformed to Raga-Ksyudra-Geeta Pravandha 
Gana by Sri Jayadeva, the great composer, illustrious musician, a saint 
poet of Orissa as well as great devotee of the Lord Jagannath. He was born 
in the first half of the 13th century A.D. in the village Kenduli on the sacred 
river Prachi in the district of Puri and gave new shape, new taste and colour 
to Indian Classical music through his ever glittering and uncomparable 
compositions of Sri Geeta Govinda. Ingredients of classical music like 
Raga-Tala-Geeta-Chhandas etc. of the Sri Geeta Govinda were introduced 
in the services of the temple of the Lord Jagannath and was accepted as the 
temple music of Orissa. The musical and poetic potentialities of the 
compositions of Sri Geeta Govinda were so rich and superb that it had a 
perpetual influence on the composers of Orissa of the mediaeval and the 
modern periods. In this regard the Sanskrit compositions of Abhinaba 
Geeta Govinda of 


Purusottam, Jagannath Ballav Natak (16th century A.D.) of Raya 
Ramananda, Mukanda Vilas (17th century A.D.) of Jatindra Raghunath, 
Sativa Lidamrita (17th century A.D.) of Nityananda which were imitation 
of Geetagovinda, may be referred to. Besides these Sanskrit compositions, 
we come across many Oriya compositions of different periods attunedto the 
vibrations of Sri Geeta Govindo. In this context, the compositions of Oriya 
composers like Upendra Bhanja, (1680-1720 A.D.), Deena Krushna 
(1650-1710 A.D.), Abhimanyu (1757-1807 A.D.), Bhakta Charan 
(1780-1855 A.D.), Banamali (2nd half of 18th century A.D. to the lst part 
of 19th century A.D.), Gopalkrishna (1785 to 1862 A.D.), Kovi Surya 
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Baladeva (1789 to 1845 A.D.) as well as Lokanath, Kalicharan, Lingaraja, 
Artatrana and many others of 20th century A.D. may be mentioned. 


Thus, Jayadeva ushered a new era in the history of Indian music 
which can be rightly identified as Jayadevic-music. This Jayadevic music 
had paved the way for development and establishment of separate system 
of Indian classical music in Orissa in the form of Raga Khudra-Geeta- 
Pravandha- Gana. This music from its beginning had been in practice in the 
temple of Lord Jagannath as the part of the temple services but it is not the 
fact, that only the compositions of Sri Geeta Govinda were sung in the 
Jagannath temple. The Sanskrit compositions of the above composers 
including the compositions of Sri Geeta Govinda were also sung in the said 
temple and this practice continued till the beginning of the rule of Pratap 
Rudra Deva (1497 to 1541 A.D.). From the period of Pratap Rudra Deva 
only Jayadevic music was resumed in the Jagannath temple. In the 
inscriptions of Pratap Rudra Deva in Jagannath Temple, it is clearly 
mentioned that no compositions except Geeta Govinda, would be sung in the 
temple. 


On the basis of the above information, it is assumed that till the time 
of Pratapa Rudra Deva, compositions of Sri Geeta Govinda alongwith 
others were sung in the temple. After Pratap Rudra Deva, Oriya composi- 
tions of the above-noted composers were introduced in the gamut of temple 
music. In course of time, this temple was firm-footed in the district of Puri. 
The Jagas and Akhadas of Puri town and the rural areas particularly the 
Brahmin Sasanas of the Puri district, became the core of this temple music 
which flourished through centuries maintaining musical tradition of 
Orissa. 


The discussion in the traditional Odisi music will not be complete, 
save the reference to its practical aspects. Similar to Hindustani and 
Caranatic music, traditional Odisi music has its own Melas Ragas, Talas, 
Aravandhas, which are rendered in a different style. Such Characteristic 
features are illustrated below for understanding traditional Odisi music, 
in relation to its theoretical aspects. 
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1. Saras and the Shuddha-Swara-Saptaka. The tonal arrangement of 
the ‘Nishada-Murchhana’ of the ‘Saraj-Grama’ is accepted the 
Sudha-Swara-Saptak or the natural scale comprising 22 srutis (microtones) 
set in ascending form. Among these 22 srutis the seven suddha swaras 
namely Sara}, Rishav, Gandhara, Madhyama, Panchama, Dhaibata and 
Nishada which are practically used as Sa, Re, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni are 
placed on the 22nd, 4th, 7th, 9th, 13th, 17th and 20th srutis. Besides these 
seven Suddha swaras there are also five vikrita swaras. Except Saraj and 
Pancham, the rest five notes Rishabha, Gandhara, Madhyama, Dhaibat, 
Nisad when placed on the 2nd, 6th, 11th, 15th and 19th srutis respectively 
are known as Vikrit Rishbha, Vikrit Gandhar etc. The 7 notes in ascending 
form are known as Saptak (octave). Three saptakas-Mandra, Madhya, 
Tara (Lower Octave, Middle Octave and Higher Octave) are generally used 
in this system for practical purpose . 


2. Melas - Thirtytwo Melas have been introduced in this system for 
classification of the Ragas, which are as the follows. : 


(1) Sankarabharana (2) Nata-Gauri 
(3) Nata Nilambari (4) Deva Gandhari 
(5) Sree (6) Todee Nata 
(7) Gouri (8) Salanga 

(9) Abhirika (10) Nilambari 
(11) Nata Bhairavi (12) Uttara Gujjari 
(13) Todisree (14) Bhairavi 

(15) Mala Bhairavi (16) Tedi 

(17) Kalyana (18) Vasanta Varadi 
(19) Punnag Varadi (20) Nata Varadi 
(21) Kalyanagauda (22) Todi Kalyana 
(23) Varadi (24) Salag Kalyana 
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(25) 
Kalyana Abhin 
(26) 
Naga Samanta 
(27) Kalyana Bhairavi (28) Vaijjayanti 
(29) Vijaya Samanta (30) Naga Varadi 
(31) Varadi Bhairavi (32) Barati Todi 
J. Ragas 


The Ragas of this system are divided into five groups such as : 
Group ‘A’ 


The Ragas of this group are not found either in their names or in their 
melodic structures in Hindustani and Caranatic Paddhatis, such as: 
‘Kumbha Kamod’r’, ‘Kedara Kamod’’, ‘Karnata Abhirika’, etc. 


Group ‘B’ 


The Ragas of this group have certain similarities with those of 
Hindusthani and Carnatic Paddhatis not in names, but in their tonal 
arrangements. Some of those are stated below. 


UDRA PADDHATI CARANATIC PADDHATI HINDUSTANI PADDHATI 


1. Kokila Mohana Bhupali 

2. Asavari Saveri Jogiya 

3. Dhanasri Vajrakanti Bhimpalasi 
Group ‘C’ 


The ragas of this group are having certain similarities with those of 
Hindustani and Carnatic paddhatis not in total structures but in their 
names only, some which are given below : 


UDRA PADDHATI CARANATIC PADDHATI HINDUSTANI PADDHATI 
1. Chhayanata Chhayanata Chhayanata 
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Group ‘D’ 


Some Ragas of this system are categorised under this group this the 
tonal arrangements of which are found only in Carnatic system but with 
different names. Some of these are stated below. 


UDRA PADDHATI CARANATIC PADDHATI 


1. Kamodi Desaksi 

2. Gopikamodi Kamboji 

3. Baradi Ramakriya 
Group ‘E’ 


Some Ragas of this system are categorised under this group whose 
tonal arrangements are found only in Hindustani system, but in different 
names, such as : 

UDRA PADDHATI CARANATIC PADDHATI 

1. Singha Bhairavi Asavari 

2. Meghanada Salaga Varadi 

3. Kalyani Suddha Kalyana 
Bhup Kalyana 


Nearly 150 Ragas are found to be in vogue in this system. But we 
except more Ragas which can be explored from various traditional 
compositions of this system ; 


4. Talas : 


Already twenty Talos are found to be in vogue in this system and 
most of them are having similarities in their Matras with those of 
Hindustani and Carnatic Talas, but having difference in their rythmic 


Structures or compositions and names. Some examples in this regard are 
given below. 
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UDRA PADDHATI CARANATIC PADDHATI HINDUSTANI PADDHATI 


1. Ektali Mana Tala Kaharwa 

2. Kuduka Tala Lekha Tala Chautal 

3. Nishari Tala Bhoga Tala Fardast Tala 
4. oJhula Tala Patti Tala Dadra Tala 
5. Rupak Tala Chakra Tala Nirdosa Tala 


The melodic structures and characteristics of the Ragas, tonal 
arrangements of the Melas and the rythmic structures of Talas of this 
System are given in the books namely ‘Kishore Chandrananda Champu 
Lahari’ and ‘Udra Paddhatiya Mela-RagaP-Tala-Laxan’ published by the 
Odisi Vikash Pratisthan Puri. Since it is not possible to describe here all 
those essential information regarding the Mela, Raga and Talas of this 
system, I have referred here the names of those two books for the interested 
lovers of Odisi music. 


5. PRAVANDHAS 


Compositions used in classical music particularly in vocal music are 
known as ‘Pravandhas’. We have already come across eighteen varieties 
of compositions in this Paddhati which are known as (i) Sri Geeta Govinda 
and other Sanskrit compositions (ii) Anirjukta Pravandha (iii) Divya 
Manusi Pravandha (iv) Chhanda (v) Chautisa, (vi) Chaupadi (now known 
as Odisi) (vii) Champua (viii) Malasree (ix) Sarimana (x) Kuduka Geeta 
(xi) Chaturanga (xii) Tribhanga, (xiii) Vyanjani, (xiv) Swara-Malika 
(x) Laxana (xvi) Bhajan (xvii) Janana, (xviii) Vandana. The compositions 
of Shree Geeta Govinda’ _and other Sanskrit works are categorised under 
two types of Pravandhas such as :- (1) Divya Alikrama-Chitrapada- 
Ksyudraageeta Pravandha. The composition which is not set to any Tala 
is known as ‘Aniryukta Pravandha’. Chhandas’ are two types which are 
categorised under (i) Sudhruva-Panchali-Ksyudra Geeta-Pravandha and 
(i) Adhruva-Panchali-Ksyudra Geeta-Pravandha. ‘Chautisas’ are catego- 
rised under Adhruva-Panchali Ksyudra Geeta Pravandha. ‘Chaupadi’ 
compositions are mainly of two types such as :- Chaupadi with‘Padt’ and 
without ‘Padi’ which are categorised under four types of Pravandhas- 
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(i) Chitrapada, Ksyudra Geeta Pravandha (ii) Chitrakala Ksyudra Geeta 
Pravandha, (iit) Dhruvapada Ksyudra Geeta Pravandha, (iv) Vastu 
Pravandha ‘Champu’ compositions are categorised as Divya-Manusi- 
Alikrama Ksyudra Geeta Pravandha, ‘Malasree’ compositions are 
categorised under two types of Pravandhas- (a) Chitrapada-Ksyudra Geeta 
Pravandha and (b) Chitrakala Ksyudra Geeta Pravandha. Sarimana 
compositions are also grouped under Ksyudra Geeta Pravandhoa. Kuduka 
Geeta compositions are also grouped under Ksyudra Geeta Pravandha. 
‘Chaturanga’ compositions are grouped under Dipini-Manusi-Pravandha’. 
Tribhanga’, compositions are grouped under ‘Pavini-Rupaka-Pravandha’. 
Vyanjant’, compositions come under Manusi-Matruka-Pravandha. Bhajana 
and Janana are the light classical compositions. ‘Vandanas’ are Ksyudra 
Geeta Pravandhas. 


Though the establishment of the Raga and Tala is more or less a 
common factor in all the three systems (Hindustani, Carnatic and 
traditional Odisi music) there are marked differences in their expositions, 
compositions and practical techniques. Though, like Carnatic and 
Hindustani systems, the establishment of Ragas and Talas through their 
improvisations are also done in traditional Odisi music but due importance 
is given in this system to the text of the song composition in the Nibadha 
portion while improving Ragas and Talas. This practice is never and to 
some extent is followed in Hindustani Carnatic systems respectively. On 
the other hand, the Ragas and the Talas in Odisi music are comparatively 
less elaborately exposed than those of Hindustani and Carnatic systems. 
Because many types of rythmic improvisations which are done in the 
Nivaddha portion of the compositions of Hindustani and Carnatic systems, 
are totally absent in the traditional Odisi system. The performers enjoy 
only those rhythmicimprovisations, whose implementions inthe Nivaddha 
portion never affect the theme of the song, text of the compositions of 
traditional Odisi music. 


Besides these aforesaid difference, the process of phonation of‘Gamak’ 
and ‘Tana’ (practical techniques) of Odisi music are also different from 
those of Carnatic and Hindustani music. The phonation process of Gamak 
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and Tana in traditional Odisi music are just in between the two process of 
Hindustani and Carnaticmusic, which can be identified as curling Gamakas 
and Tanas. This particular style of Gamak and Tana adds distinctive 
melodic structure to the musical entity of this system. 


The sound produced from the Pakhaz (Percussion instrument for 
accompaniment)in Udra Paddhati differs from that of Hindustani Mridang 
and Carnatic Mridangam due to difference in their construction. The 
elaborated exposition of the standard compositions of Talas of this system 
which are played in Pakhaz through improvisations and expanded compo- 
sitions are done with the strictly maintenance of the meters of the Talas 
which are not maintained in the improvisations of Talas in Carnatic music 
and to a title extent is maintained in Hindusthani music. 


The improvisations of the Ragas in ‘Ahivaddha-portion’ in Odisi 
musicis done with the help of meaningless syllabus like ‘Aa’. Ta’, ‘Tun’, ‘Rr, 
‘De’, Na’, etc. in slow, middle and fast tempo, with the use of ‘Gamak and 
Tan’ which are markedly different from those of Carnatic and Hindusthani 
music. 


Various attributes like Alap, Tan, Gamak, Alamkara, Varna, 
Vani-Varna, Kaku, Prasarana, Akarsana, Sparasa, Kala, Amsa, Mana, 
Vesti and Sudda etc. meant for implementation in improvisation of Ragas 
and Talas and the particular style and system followed in fabricating and 
composing different dignified percussion syllabic phrases on the Pakhaz in 
order to improvise the Talas not only add glamour to the music of this 
system, but also establish its distinctive musical entity and classicism in 
the sphere of Indian classical music. 


In this system, Raga or Form has to be performed either in two or 
three phases. The two phases are Anivaddha and Nivaddha and the three 
phases are (i) Raga-Dhyan, (ii) Anivaddha and (iii) Nivaddha. Different 
pravandhas have different characteristics, which cause in constituting 
different forms in this system, for which Nivaddha portion of any Raga can 
be varied according to the concerned Pravandha. In other words, we can say 
that the NivaddAa portion of a Raga is shaped according to the 
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characteristics of Pravandha. From the above point of view some of the 
Pravandhas of this system can be compared with those of other system on 
the bases of their common characteristics. The comparative statement 
stated below can provide a brief idea about the Pravandhas of different 
systems which have certain common characteristics. 


UDRA PADDHATI CARANATIC PADDHATI HINDUSTANI PADDHATI 
1. (a) Chaupadi 1. (a) Knti 1. Khayal 

(b) Champu (b) Padavarnam 

(c) Sarimana 

(d) Vynjani 


2. Chaturanga 2. 2. Chaturanga 
3. Tribhanga 3. Tillana 3. Tarana 
4. (a) Ruduka-Geeta 4. Kritanaam 4. Dhrupad 
(b) Vandana 
(c) Malasri 
5. Sarimana 9. 5. Dhamar 
6. (a) Bhajan 6. 6. Bhajan 
(b) Janana 
7. Laxna Tot 7. Laxan Geet 
8. Svaramalika 8 _ 8. Sargam Geet 


It is, therefore, always desirable that students, interested to learn 
this form of music, should undergo the specialised training under a Guru 
of this particular discipline. Without the Guru, the distinctive musical 
entity of this performing art ‘Traditional Odisi Music’ can not be learnt and 
understood properly. However, interested persons in this discipline can 
gather some knowledge about the practical and theoretical aspects of this 
performing art, by taking the assistance of the books Kishore Chandrananda 
Champua Lahari’ and ‘Udra-Paddhatiya-Mela-Raga-Tala-Laxan’ 
published by Odisi Bikash Pratisthan, Puri and ‘Shree Mandira Sangeet 
Mela’ (to be published shortly by Orissa Sangeet Nataka Akademi.) 
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From the above short discussion, I come to conclusion that 
Traditional Odisi Music is a highly systematised form of music like 
Hindusthani and Carnatic systems, which has its origin in the ancient 
Indian classical music. Hence, Traditional Odisi music is no doubt a branch 
of Indian classical music like Hindustani and Carnatic music and is 
illustrated on its own style. 
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ODISI MUSIC 


Shri Dipak Kumar Basu 


India is the land of spirituality and thus the music of India is based 
onthe philosophy of spiritualism that brings greater and greater conscious- 
ness of the existence of divine power in some form or the other. ! 


It has been observed that most of the saints and seers who appeared 
on this holy land had been, either great musicians or music lovers or 
devotionally oriented poets, proving the fact that music is probably the 
easiest as well as noblest path that leads even a common man towards the 
realisation of divine power. 


Though music or a “Raga” for that matter, has finite member of notes 
Swaras, yet the beauty of Indian music is such that, these limited notes, 
when in combinations, are potent enough to create infinite member of 
melodies infusing infinite member of sensations and realisations inhuman 
minds (Ironically, not in those minds which do not love either music of 
flowers). 


It may be mentioned that this philosophy had taken a different turn 
to some extent, when music was used as source of earthly pleasure and 
enjoyment, particularly during Mughal period. But even during that 
period, some of the Mughal and the Muslim Monarchs like Akbar, Wajid 
Alishah etc. had extended immense patronage to maintain the sacred 
philosophy of Indian Music which is basically God or religion oriented. 


The land of Orissa is basically the land of spiritualism, music and art. 
The very name Orissa, derived from the distinctive style of art and culture 
of Udra and Utkala, derived from the very word “Utkrusta Kala” is 
suggestive to the fact that the land always remained rich in the realm of 
art and culture. Since, the land has embraced Vaisnavism through the 
ages, the philosophy is naturally based on Bhakti or Devotion. 
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Swami Prajnananda has opined that “The artists as well the art of 
music should, therefore, be raised upon the high level of spirituality and 
they should be conscious of the grand truth of philosophy Darsana Sastra 
of India than man can see God face to face; can get an immediate awareness 
of the Absolute, as the task of philosophy of India, is to solve the riddle of 
the Universe and to discover the ways and means to man’s perfection in 
life”.* This view of the Swami automatically demands every sincere thought 
from every Odissi musician to the context of practical approach to Odissi 
music. 


In a way, music can also be considered as a method of communication 
of inner feelings from man to man or man to God. This noble concept of 
communication, irrespective of caste, creed or language, offers a very wide 
scope to music. In fact, almost every wiseman accepts that music is a 
universal language. This has automatically led us to accept the concept of 
Nava rasa covering every aspect of human sentiments. It is conclusive that 
no particular language is enough to extract out the essence of human 
sentiments except a universal language which, in other words, can be 
learnedas music, and the dominance of Indian classical music in the related 
matter, can never be either challenged or under-rated. The above 
observance of paramount importance so far as Odissi music is concerned. 
But, this music has to move with the main stream of music, if at all, it has 
to acclaim an international status. It has to move with the mainstream of 
music, keeping its individual style of exposition in fact, otherwise it would 
perish the way, a bud dies before blooming into a beautiful flower, simply 
because, it was kept totally isolated from the grace of the sunrays. 


Religious concept does have great impact on the music of any 
particular region. In Orissa, the land of Lord Jagannatha or the Lord of the 
Universe, people are highly religious as well as devotional. In general, 
Vaisnavism has overwhelmed every heart of this land and it is the Bhakti 
or devotional aspect of realisation of supreme power that has totally 
dominated the philosophy of music of Orissa. 


It is generally acknowledged by all musicologist, that in India, music 
had been almost the same throughout the nation till the arrival of Allaudin 
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Khiljee in 11th century and subsequent Mughal influence on Indian music 
through the great Sufi Saint Amir Khusru. Kavichandra Kalicharan 
Pattanaik writes in Saptaswara (in Oriya) that there are records to show 
the prevalence of Odissi Music (Original music of Orissa) and dance upto 
fifteenth century.’ 


As is well known, after the arrival of Mughals, Indian music divided 
itself into two distinctive styles, namely Uttar Bharatiya Sangeet 
(Hindusthani) and Dakshin Bharatiya Sangeet (Karnataki). However, it 
is very unfortunate that the classical music of Orissa, despite its distinctive 
style, language and philosophy, could not catch the eyes and interests of 
historians and musicologists and thus this great music style remained 
isolated only as a regional music. However, the presence of Krushna Das 
Badajena Mahapatra, in the court of Emperor Akbar is highly significant 
to prove that music of Orissa (which comes within the periphery of Udra 
Magadhi Pravritti, as per Natya Shastra) was distinctive and rich in every 
sense. Dhrubapada can be termed as the essence of Indian music and it 
underwent further refinement in the 15th century. Thus, it can be logically 
derived that Odissi musictill 15th century had been very much Dhrubapada 
oriented and left a lasting impression on the future generations. The 
devotional aspect of Odissi music received a tremendous boost with the 
composition of Gita govinda by the poet of all poets Jayadeva in the 12th 
century. Further more, Puri became the greatest centre of all Cultural 
activities in the entire Eastern region. Thus, Odissi music became a subject 
of great interest for one and all. Several musicologists, poets and historians 
developed interest in this subject and carried out extensive and indepth 
study of this great form of classical music. 


It would be pertinent to mention some of the views of great person- 
alities on this subject. Kavichandra Kalicharan Pattanaik holds that upto 
1936 the southern part of Orissa was dominated by the people of the south. 
As a result, Karnataki music acted upon Oriya songs effectively for a long 
time. As early as 1927, a publication brought out by Nityananda Pattanaik, 
analyzed facts about the introduction of ragas of Karnatak system in Oriya 
songs. The statement regarding the Karnatak influence on Odissi music is 
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further proved by a publication of Gajapati Press of Parlakhemundi. It is 
held that the system of Odissi music is more or less available in Sangeet 
Narayana by Narayana Gajapati Dev of Parlakhemundi in the middle of 
the 18th century. Being the land of Lord Jagannatha, Orissa attracted 
many intellectuals through the ages which automatically offered a wide 
scope to interchange views, particularly in the field of cultural interest, and 
being progressive minded, people of Orissa assimilated noble facets of 
other cultures in to their own. This is the basic reason why a superb 
synchronisation of Northern and Southern styles in Odissi music are 
clearly discernible. Yet, it is very interesting to note how Odissi music, 
though unique by itself, maintained the originality and individuality codes 
and conducts of traditional forms of olden musical treaties of India. 


It is an accepted fact that Hindusthani classical. music. basically 
emphasizes upon raga and imaginative innovation of raga structure, but 
does not attach nay significant importance to lyrical contents. Thus this 
kind of music does not represent the status of literature of any particular 
period, significantly or distinctively. Similarly, in Karnatak music, Tala 
sense has overwhelmingly dominated the music. 


But Odissi music is far above these concepts because it inbibes all 
aspects of “Total classical music” namely (a) Shastra (b) Literature 
(c) Rhythmic concept (d) Rasa and (e) above all, a representation of human 
sentiments depicting the grace and beauty of the great Lord. It is conclusive 
that it is the only classical form of music which has practicalised extreme 
restraints and realisation and adopted every nuance of classical music 
through devotional approach to the supreme Power, the ultimate goal of 
any humble creature. This concept leads to further thinking. The influence 
of Bhakti Rasa in Odissi musicis of paramount importance. In other words, 
it would be no exaggeration to say that people of Orissa follow the path of 
true human philosophy of life in every sense and also practise the teaching 
of Holy Bhagwat Gita. The Bhagwat Gita which seems to contain the 
earliest dogmatic exposition of the religion characterised by Bhakti which 
may be called Vaisnavism, represents Vasudeva, otherwise called Krishna 
(Krushan) identified with the God Vishnu as well as with the supreme 
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spirit. Inspired by the philosophy and concept of Vaisnavism, great 
poet-cum-musician Jayadeva wrote Gita Govinda. His concept of 
Dasavatara (Ten incarnations of the Great Lord) left ever-lasting 
impression on every Indian. The concept of Bhakti is manifested through 
emotions of various kinds. Devotion can also be termed as Anuroga which 
is nothing but an attachment of involvement with the Lord. It is worth 
mentioning here the great saying by Sandhilya, “The milkmaid of 
Vrindavana, attained liberation simply through devotion to the Lord.” In 
ultimate analysis, it would be fully justified to proclaim that Bhakti is the 
ultimate faith and confidence in God. Furthermore, by embibing the 
concept of Vaisnavism, people of Orissa truly exercised democratic values 
of human sentiments through devotionally oriented classical music. Sn 
Jagannatha Sinha, former professor of Meerut College, Meerut, mentioned 
very aptly in his composition: Bhagavata Religion : The cult of Bhakti 
: “Thus the Bhagavata relation of devotion and love is the religion for all.” 
Thus the philosophy of Odissi music is absolutely clear and it speaks 
basically of Bhakti or Devotion. 


While religious philosophy has prevailed upon the people of Orissa in 
general, it has also left indelible impression on the literature of Orissa. 
Subsequently those literary values have also dominated Odissi music. 
History reveals that Oriya language had its beginning around 1000 AD. 
Oriya as alanguage stampeditself with extreme individuality when Sarla 
Das wrote Mahabharata in the 15th century AD. The language was further 
enlarged and reinforced by the Panchasakhas in the 15th and 16th 
centuries AD. With the advent of great poets like Upendra Bhanja, Baldev 
Rath, Gopal Krushna, Banamali and others, the language climbed to a 
great height. So, there is no way to deny the truth that a music so very rich 
in heritage, language Bhava and fundamental classicalism should be 
termed as “Total classical music of India”. 


But it has to be borne in mind that, traditional ingredients also have 
to keep pace with time. Any music that can not keep pace with timeis prone 
to extinction. 


If not misunderstood, it may not be out of place to mention critically 
that the popularity of Dhrupada has faded to a great extent only because 
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the style could not keep pace with changing moods and sentiments of time, 
or so to say of the music lovers. 


It can be said conclusively that Odissi music, which is still under 
certain amount of isolation, has to keep pace with time, of course, without 
compromising with traditional values. Thus, it demands a great deal of 
thought and extensive carefulness while dealing with the practical aspect 
of this music. A concerted effort by each and every lover of Odissi music 
must be made to turn this effective. It is obvious that unless the practical 
exposition of Odissi music is taken to greater height, it would be very 
difficult to take it as a “Total classical music” in the international arena. 
The solutionis simple. If every musician and musicologist with appropriate 
experience and maturity come to a common platform, shaking off all 
personal ego and allied sentiments and join hands to make the practical 
side of Odissi music much stronger. A glorious past would be a matter of still 
greater pride only if the present is made equally glorious. 
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ODISI DANCE 
IN A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Dr. Priyambada Mahanty-Hejmadi 


ALTHOUGH music has its origin in the Vedas, the oldest treatise on 
dance drama and music is the Natya Shastra of Mahamuni Bharata 
written nearly 2 millennia ago. The Natya Sastra consists of 37 chapters, 
the usual style is the metrical one, but also prose in a number of places 
containing 5569 verses. It is a treatise on dance, drama and music. 
According to the text, dancing has three principal elements, nritta, nritya 
and natya. 


Nritta implies pure and simple dance movements creating beautiful 
sequences and poses without conveying any particular meaning. Nritya is 
dance which is expressionlal and convey’s a wealth of meanings and 
emotions. This is accomplished by use of specific hand gestures, bodily 
postures and above all, facial expressions. Natya uses expressional 
gestures but is distinct from nritya. because spoken words are also used. 


Thus, all the Indian classical dances have the common base from the 
natya sastra. However, due to the cultural diversification of the different 
parts of the country, regional forms of the dance have emerged with 
distinctive features. Bharatnatyam from south is believed to be the most 
stylized of all consisting of sharp clear cut movements. The Kathakali of 
Kerala is more in the form of a dance-drama which often lasts all night. 
Mohiniattam and Kuchipudi of South resemble Bharatnatyam to a great 
deal. Manipur of Assam (eastern region) emphasises the smooth languid 
lyrical movements with soft steps. Kathak of north specializes in intensive 
footwork and piruettes. Spinnings on the tip [in Kathak] can also be 
extremely sensual suggestive of evolution of this dance form in Moghul 
courts. Odissi, the dance from Orissa, is considered to be the most lyrical 
and sculpturesque of all. Since all the dance forms have the same roots, one 
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naturally find common movements and poses, even if as I said, each hasits 
distinct features. 


Bharta, in his natya-sastra (2nd or 1st century B.C.), has mentioned 
that there existed a system of dance in Orissa and Bihar called “Odhra- 
Magadhi” and interestingly enough, the sculptural evidence for this dance 
is just as ancient. In the Rani Gumpha, rock-cut caves in Udayagiri 
(1st century B.C.), one finds the earliest cravings showing dancers and 
musicians. There is one panel which depicts men and women dancing 
around the sacred Vrkisha accompanied on either side by musicians 
playing various instruments. These caves were built by king Kharavela for 
Jaina recluses. A study of the temple sculptures from the Udayagiri caves 
onwards, gives evidence to the fact that dance and art was one of the most 
intense pre-occupations of the people in Orissa. There also have been 
illustrations in the form of the palmleaf documents(pothi), most of which 
unfortunately have been lost, due to the climatic conditions. Thus, Odissi 
dance movements have mostly been preserved in the walls and panels of 
the temples. 


A study of the temple architecture reveals that dance supplies-what 
is described by architects as-inner rhythms of harmony in Orissan temples. 
Practically, all Indian classical dance forms have originated from religious 
ritual. Hence, it is not surprising that Odissi dance has become such a 
predominant aspect of the Orissan temples. There are dance sculptures of 
Nataraja, Parvati, Ganesh and other deities. In addition, one finds 
Gandharvas andApsaras and different nayikas. Many of the karanas listed 
in npatya shastra and also in some peculiar to Odissi, are carved in these 
temples. The dance sculptures at Konark (1250 A.D.) are acknowledged to 
be the most unique as well as the most exquisite of all. Apart from the whole 
edifices becoming carving and sculptures Konark has the only ‘life-size 


one-piece statues of maidens” playing the veena and the flute etc. on the top 
part of the temple. 


Temple has also been the seat of culture adit would not be out of place 
;0 say that what we see as Odissi dance today, mainly evolved as a ritual. 
Further, the religious flavour is evident in the lyrics used for the dance 
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itself. It is generally agreed that the history of Odissi dance is largely the 
history of dancing girls i.e; devadasis (or Maharis as they are known in 
Orissa). It is hard to trace the origin of this system in Orissa. However, the 
earliest reference to the dedication of dancing-girls in Orissa is in the forms 
of an inscriptions belonging to the line of Udyotta Kasari (11th century 
A.D.). It is believed that during the Kesari period, there was a decline of 
Buddhism and ascendancy of Hinduism in Orissa, which paved the way for 
the cult of Jagannath. After the Kesaris, came the Ganga dynasty. 
Chodogangadev ascended the throne in 1077. He was not only one of the 
great rulers of Orissa but also happened to be an expert in fine arts. He 
began the construction of the temple of Jagannath at Puri, but died before 
it was completed. After him, Anangabhima Deva became the ruler. It 
seems that there were more than one king with the same name. 
Anangabhima Deva III completed the Jagannath temple and constructed 
the Natamandir or the Hall of Dance as an annexure to the Jagannath 
temple. It was probably during this period that Maharis (temple singers 
and dancers) were employed for service in the temple. The ritual continued 
until the early part of the this century. The Ganga dynasty continued to 
rule until early 1435. During their period immortal poet Jayadeva wrote 
his‘GITAGOVINDA’ (12th century). “Abhinaya Chandrika”, considered to 
be the leading shatra on Odissi dance, was written by Mheswara 
Maahapatra. 


After the Ganga dynasty, Kapilendradeva established the Solar 
dynasty and ascended the throne in 1436 A.D. Like many other kings 
before him, he took a keen interest in the fine arts and wrote the drama 
“Parasuram Vijay” which was staged in the Jagannath temple premises. 
It was during this time that Shudramuni Sarla Das wrote Mahabharata 
in Oriya. Kapilendradeva also employed the maharsis in regular ritual of 
the two performances everyday. The only living maharis, who have 
participated in the ritual during the early part of this century, tell us that 
there was a ritual during the “morning dhupa” (morning meal when food 
is offered to Lord Jagannath) in the natamandir and another one at night 
in the sanctum sanctourm. The morning ritual was an item of pure dance 
andthe evening ritual was restricted to singing only. After Kapilendradeva, 
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Purushottamdeva ascended the throne who defeated the king of 
Kanchipuram and married his daughter Padmavati. It is believed that 
Padmavati also enlisted herself as a Mahari to serve Lord Jagannath. 
Purushottam Deva himself was a poet and wrote the book “Abhinava Gita 
Govinda”. After Purushottamdeva, Prataprudradeva became the king and 
ruled that lyrics from the Gita Govinda and no other texts should be recited 
in the Jagannath temple (inscription in Jay-Vijay door inside the temple 
dated 1499 A.D.). There are two views regarding this ruling. 


According to one view, there are was a rivalry between the Sanskrit 
and Oriya scholars with the former enjoying the patronage of the king 
which led to the ruling rather than any implications of superiority of Gita 
Govinda composition. According to other view, there were two sets of the 
maharis in the services of Lord Jagannath, the maharis from the Orissa 
and the group from the South called “Telenga Sampradaya” perhaps 
brought in by Purusottamadeva. According to this view, the latter could not 
pronounce Oriya lyrics properly and therefore, it was simpler to restrict the 
services to Sanskrit which solved the linguistic problems. Interestingly 
enough, a similar situation has been arisen currently when most non-onya 
Odussi dancers resort to Sanskrit Geeta Govinda and rarely to Onya songs. 
Saint Chaitanya came to Puri in early 1509 A.D. and brought about a 
significant change in cultural tradition. Vaishnavism flourished during 
this period. The ~Panchasakha’ (five great poets Jagannath das, Balarama 
Das, Ananta, Achyutananda and Jashobanta) contributed significantly to 
Vaishnava literature around this time. It is believed that the Minister of 
Prataprudra Raya Ramananda not only became a disciple of Sti Chaitanya 
but also introduced the ‘gotipua’ or ‘akhadapila’ system in which young 
boys dressed as girls started performing Odissi dance out side the temple. 
By the 17th or 18th century, poets like Banamali, Gopalkrishna and 
Kavisurya Baladeva Rath composed lyrics based on the immortal love of 
Radha and Krishna. I believe that “abhinya’ to the accompaniment of lyrics 
must have flourished along this time because of the tremendous popularity 
of these compositions till our parent’s generation. One could hear people 
spontaneously braking into these songs all over Orissa until recently. 
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Orissa lost its independence by the end of 16th century and came 
under the rule successively of the Afgans, the Moghuls, the Marathas and 
finally the British. The political unrest took its toll in the cultural and social 
aspects of life. Many time Lord Jagannath had to be moved to prevent 
desecration. To say the least, the rituals were affected adversely. However, 
the ritual did continue during the time of Rama Chandra Deva, Raja of 
Puri, who was made the Superintendent of Lord Jagannath temple in 1850. 
He was the first person to employ “Gotipua” or “Akhadapilas” in the service 
of Lord Jagannath. They danced in “Chandan Jatra” in the month of 
Baisakha. He also enjoyed “Maharis” outside the temple in the name of 
“Khudra Nijog” in the royal courts of Khurda. Perhaps, this led to the 
inevitable fall in the social status of “Maharis” as a whole. The two daily 
rituals in the temple continued until the early part of this country. It is 
difficult to tell exactly when the dancing ritual stopped, but by 1950, only 
a token ritual was being held in the temple. 


It was fortunate that during the transitional period when Odisi was 
fast moving towards a point of ‘no return’, because of the lack of patronage, 
my dance in 1954 at the First inter-University Youth Festival at New 
Delhi, which late Dr. Charles Fabri refers to as the “discovery of Odissi”, 
generated an unprecedented interest in this form. It will not be out of place 
for me to say that it was mainly due to the persevering interest of people 
from outside Orissa like Late Dr.Charles Fabri, Shrimati Indrani Rahman, 
Mr. Mohan Khokar and Mr. Mulkraj Anand etc., who inspired the Odissi 
Gurus (like Shri Pankaj Charan Das, Sri Kelu Charan Mahapatra and 
Sri Debaprasad Das) and Gopitu gurus (Late Mohan Mohapatra, Chandra 
Sekhar Pattnaik and scholars Late Kavi Chandra Kalicharan Pattnaik, 
Sri Dhirendra nath Pattnaik and Late poet Mayadhar Mansinha). As a 
result, Odissi dance was recognised as a respectable, distinctive and 
popular classical dance form. This was possible because part of what must 
have been full fledged Odissi had survived in the families of Maharis and 
Gotipua Gurus. As a matter of fact, it won’t be out of place to say that revival 
of Odissi dance was possible only because of the heritage that has been 
preserved, although in a degenerated form, with the families of Maharis 
and Gotipua Guru's. 
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Now, Odissi is enjoying a peak period. However, scholars in Orissa 
are unhappy with the state of affairs. It is not being performed in the purity 
of its style. Dancers, trained in other major Indian classical style of dance, 
rarely take it up and hardly maintain the “Chouka position” (which 
requires considerable skill and years of practice) and resort to the more 
comfortable “tribhariga” position. The lyrical quality of the dance is 
sacrificed in favour of speed. One now sees postures and movements from 
other styles of dance creeping into this form. The odissi repertoire is stale. 
Odissi musicians have been complaining and rightly so, that the dance 
music is being composed without any respect to the distinctive stylistic 
elements of Odissi music,thus, making considerable damage to its distinc- 
tiveness. For us, the traditional dancers it is appalling to notice some of 
these developments. The stylistic distinctiveness of Odissi music and dance 
is being compromised mainly because Odissi dance does not have right kind 
of critics. Even occasional comments by purists is not given heed to by 
Odissi dancers and gurus, who often use the specious argument that “the 
audience likes it”. The questions really is, “How much of the audience does 
really understand this form of the dance ?” 


Due to lack of patronage inside Orissa, most of the leading dancers 
are non-Oriya and therefore, the Oriya lyrics are hardly used in Abhinaya. 
Mostly, Sanskrit lyrics from Jayadeva’s Gita Govinda are used. Therefore, 
one often hears the naive comment that Odissi is “erotic”. A leading Oriya 
economist settled in England once remarked “Gitagovinda really does not 
fathom the depth and scope of Odissi. If a dancer does not understand and 
perform to the Oriya lyric of Kabisurya, Gopalkrishna and Banamali, I 
would hardly call the dancer a “total Odissi dancer”. 


I do hope that just as scholars, gurus and dancers had come together 
to revive this dance form, the same will come together to “save the 
distinctiveness of Odissi style” in the dance as well as in the accompanying 
music. I hope, more dancers would understand and use Oriya lyrics which 
animated and vibrated the gotipuas and maharis for generations, touching 
the real soul of Odissi. 
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DANCE TRADITION OF ORISSA 


Shri Dhirendranath Patnaik 


Any form of art whetherit is plastic or performing takes shape in form 
and character in a continued tradition over years of sincere pursuit. Thus, 
the Indian classical dances took shape in the remote past developing their 
own indigenous form and character. Over centuries they drew inspiration 
from the prevailing religion, art and culture. The kings, religious 
endowments and rich people were their patrons. Before the temples were 
built, there were special caste-groups known as ‘Natas’ and ‘Gandharvas’ 
to carry on the tradition of dance and music. Most of the dancing-girls 
(Nartaki) were from these two communities. Such caste-groups are still 
there in Orissa who have discontinued their tradition since long. They have 
adopted agriculture and other professions for living and have totally 
forgotten the art of dance and music. 


The earliest evidence of dance by the professional female dancers 
(Nartaki)is found in the excavated (in the year 100 BC) caves of Khandagiri 
and Udayagin near Bhubaneswar, the capital city of Onssa. From the 
Hatigumpha inscriptions it is known that Kalinga by Ist century B.C. 
excelled in the art of dance and music under the patronage of Kharavela 
who stands as the earliest luminous personality having proficiency in 
‘Gandharva Veda’. The king also proudly records that the organised 
performances of dance, song, concert and acrobatics. It is believed that he 
revived the cultural trends of ancient Kalinga in dance, song and instru- 
mental music and by his sincere patronage immensely contributed to the 
development of these performing arts. Because these arts were known 
earlier to the people of Kalinga before the time of Ashoka. In the description 
found in the Jatakas we find royal courts and Chambers resounding with 
music and dance. The old Gathas of the Tittira Jataka depict the experience 
of atravellerin Kalinga who walked through rough roads with staffin hand 
and enjoyed the company of the dancers and fought with cudgel stick in the 
midst of Samaja (convivial gatherings). 
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The epigraphical records of Hatigumpha are amply corroborated by 
sculptural representations of elaborate scenes of dance and music in other 
caves of these two hills. The most striking scene of a dance performance is 
seen in a relief in the right wing of the lower story of the Ranigumpha. We 
find there a richly designed pillared pavilion on which a danseuse is seen 
dancing in a vigorous pose as if taking a stance. It is interpreted by Ananda 
Coomarswamy as a scene in a Natyasala or dancehall. The concert for the 
dance is being played by three female musicians all seated in the pavilion. 
The dancing girl has parted her hair in the middle of the forehead and has 
two strands of plaited hair falling by her sides at the back by her sides up 
to the waist. She decorates her head with a bunch of ribbon which flutters 
at the time of dance and a scarf covers her back lending prominence to her 
hair-style. Necklaces dangle from her well shaped neck up to her round bust 
exhibiting youthful grace. She wears heavy car-studs and anklets. Her 
raised palm in right hand is probably in ‘pataka hasta’ and the left hand is 
outstretched with some unspecified object probably a bunch of flowers. 


Among the three female musicians seated in the pavilion, one beats 
a cylindrical drum (Muraja), the second plays a multi-stringed harp and the 
third above plays a long flute having a lion-head design at one end. Each 
of them is found deeply engrossed in playing the instruments. 


Another girl is seen dancingin a sitting position in which the left knee 
touches the ground and the right kneeis raised. The hands are raised above 
and joined together. This dancing figure has been mistaken by some 
historians as a drummer as her right leg is badly damaged. The costume, 
ornaments, hair-style and the stance of the first danseuse does not bear any 
similarity with the poses of the present form of Odissi. But the pose of the 
second danseuse can be identified as a peculiar pose of Odissi, mostly used 
in the Batu-Nrutya. 


The second elaborate scene of danceis foundin thesame Ranigumpha 
in its upper story, which is however very badly damaged. But the outlines 
of the dancing girls and the musicians are still clear. Here we find two 
female dancers dancing in two different poses. The prominent one is in 
‘Chauka’ pose, whichis the basic stance of Odissi and the other is in another 
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graceful pose. Out of the three musicians one occupies the middle position 
and forcefully beats a kettle drum (Dunduvi). The musician on the right 
faces the observer and gently beats in her right hand a small drum which 
is held in the left hand and placed on the right thigh. The third 
female-musician plays a many-stringed harp with a plectrum. 


We encounter the third scene of dance in the Tattwa Gumpha No.2 
where a vivacious danseuse dances ina graceful movement. Her right hand 
in raised palm is placed in front of the chest and the left handis outstretched 
above. She dances to the tune ofa male-musician who plays ona beautifully 
designed harp. Both the young artists exhibit aesthetic taste in their 
costume and ornaments, particularly in their hairstyles. Particularly the 
hair-style of the female dancer is very elaborate and bears close 
resemblance with the present-day hairstyle in Odissi. Both the danseuse 
and the musician are seen together alone under the shadow of a dreamy 
tree creating an atmosphere of romantic harmony with the rhythm of dance 
and the music of the harp. 


From the sculptural representations and epigraphic records it is 
evident that there was a particular mode of dancing and professional 
female-musicians and dancers were there to dance for the entertainment 
of King, courtiers and the general public. We do not have further records 
to prove their continuity of the tradition. Mention has already been made 
about the caste-groups of ‘Natas’ and ‘Gandharvas’ whose profession was 
to dance and sing. But the ‘Gunis’ or the ‘Ganikas’ were there till the forties 
of this century who were singing and dancing for the entertainment of 
Rajas, Maharajas, Zamindars and rich people. Later there class was 
replaced by the visiting Baijees of Lukhnow and other places of North India. 


We do not find any evidence of dance in Orissa either in form of 
sculpture or epigraphic records till 6th century AD. After this period we find 
Buddhist and Tantric deities sculptured in dancing attitudes. As exclusive 
scenes of dance or dancers are rarely seen it is presumed that the dance 
received religious sanction in the Buddhist and Tantric shrines where the 
devotees themselves were enjoined to sing and dance. Otherwise the deities 
would not have been sculptured in dancing attitudes. 
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The dance as a ritual service in temples started with the growth of 
Saivism in Orissa. In early temples of Bhubaneswar ascribed to 6th-7th 
century A.D. Nataraja (Dancing Siva) appears in all the front facades in 
medallions. Besides the images of Dancing Siva, we find images of Dancing 
Ganesha, and panels of male-dancers eloquent of a distinct school of 
dancing. Female dancers are rarely seen in the early temples of 
Bhubaneswar, namely Satrughneswar, Rameshwar, Parsurameswara, 
Boitala, Markandeswara, Sisireswar and Swarna~Jaleswar, which were 
built around 7th-8th centuries. Elaborate scenes of male dancers and 
musicians and dancing Natarajas, testify the male predominance in dance 
quite contrast to the earlier tradition of female predominance as shown in 
the caves of Khandagiri and Udayagiri. The poses they depict, the feet 
positions and the hand-gestures are very close to the description of some 
Karanas, Padavedas and hastas in the Natya Sastra of Bharata. Therefore, 
it is presumed that the male-dancers were following a strict code of dancing, 
may be the Natya Sastra. 


The consecration of dancing girls to the temples of Orissa started in 
10th century A.D. as evident from the inscriptions of Brahmeswar temple 
of Bhubaneswar. Following the earlier tradition the inscriptions are 
corroborated by sculptural representations of dancing girls in different 
poses. The Brahmeswar temple alone provides us with two elaborate 
scenes of dance and a large variety of beautiful poses by female dancers 
which still remain as an inspiration to Odissi dancers. The other temples 
of Bhubaneswar which provide us with more number of dance-sculptures 
are Mukteswar, Rajrani and Lingraj. All the dance-sculptures in these 
temples bear eloquent testimony of the distinct school of dance that was 
practised by the dancing-girls of the time. Virtually they helped us 
immensely to reconstruct the present form of Odissi Dance when its 
tradition was almost lost. 


The imperial Ganga rulers of Orissa with their capital at Cuttack 
were great patrons of religion, art, architecture and culture as a whole. 
They ruled over Orissa for over four centuries beginning from 11th to 14th 
century A.D. They built the magnificent temple of Jagannatha at Puri and 
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the Sun temple at Konarak. From the epigraphic records it is testified that 
they also consecrated a large number dancing-girls to these temples. The 
records are again corroborated by profuse sculptural representations of 
dancing-girls and dancers in both the temples. In the Bhogamandap of the 
temple there is one scene of dance where a female dancer is seen performing 
“Bandha Nrutya” in front of the king, who is seated on a raised platform 
surrounded by servant girls holding umbrella, fly-whisks etc. This testifies 
the dance being performed in the royal courts also. 


The Gajapati rulers of Orissa who came to power in 15th century 
regulated the services of the Devadasis or the Maharis. In an inscription 
dated July 1499 A.D. in the temple of Jagannatha, Prataprudra Deva, a 
powerful ruler of this dynasty issued orders regulating the dance of the two 
batches of female-dancers. Mina Nayakas were appointed to escort the 
Devadasis to the temple and back to their homes. Dosandha Nijogas were 
appointed to guard their houses lest they would be attacked by amorous 
people. 


The Devadasis or the Maharis were in exclusive groups, some for 
dancing (NacAuni) and some for singing (Gauni). The performance of a 
Nachuni was limited to pure dances alone. There was no accompaniment 
of vocal singing to her dance nor she was permitted to sing. Similarly the 
Gauni’s function was limited to singing only. Therefore, there was no 
sequence of Abhinaya or interpretative dance in the performance of a 
Devadasi. - 


1. ODISSI DANCE IN RETROSPECT 


The history of Odissi dance is largely the history of the Devadasis 
(Dancing-girls) attached to almost all the important shrines of Orissa. A 
considerable number of inscriptions testify the consecration of dancing- 
girls to the temples. The practice of consecrating dancing girls in honour of 
Gods was at one time prevalent throughout India and it began in Orissa 
with growth of Saiva temples at Bhubaneswar. The Megheswar Temple 
inscription (1045-1190 AD.) describes the consecration of dancing girls as 
follows: 
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“Whose eye-lashes constitute the very essence of captivating the 
whole world, whose very gait brings about a complete stillness in the 
activities of the three world, whose bangles bejewelled with precious stones 
serve as un-arranged candles during the dance, those deer-eyed maidens 
are offered in devotion to Him-Lord Siva”. 


History proves that the dancing-girls known as Maharis in Orissa 
were first attached to the shrine of Jagannatha at Puri by the powerful 
Ganga rulers in early 12th century A.D. Chodaganga Deva, the strongest 
and most powerful ruler of his age was a great patron of art and architecture 
and is credited to have built the famous temple of Jagannatha. He 
introduced as well as appointed a number of Devadasis for the ritual 
services of the deity. Towards the close of the Ganga rule, king Rajaraja 
Deva appointed twenty dancing girls for service inthe templeof Jagannatha. 


In 1435 A.D. Kapilendra Deva, the powerful king of the solar dynasty 
regulated the service of the girls. Kapilendra was succeeded by his son 
Purusottama Deva. His wife Padmavati, of her own accord enlisted herself 
as a Mahari (dancing-girl) to serve the Lord Jagannatha andit is recorded 
that later, the temple honoured her by presenting a Gopa Sari according 
to the custom of the temple. Prataprudra Deva, the son of Purusottama, in 
an inscription dated July 1499 A.D., regulated the performance of dancing. 
It was ordained that the dancing-girls were to dance and sing only from the 
Geeta-Govinda at the time of food-offerings (Bhoga) in the Jagannatha 
temple. One Shri Gopinath Praharaj provided the J agannatha temple with 
“maidens as charming as Rambha” (The Gopinathpur temple inscription 
V.21). 


Ramananda Ray, the highly esteemed Vaisnavite minister of 
Prataprudra, was a great savant in the field of dance, drama, music and 
poetry. He used to impart regular training in various aspects of dance and 
lrama to the Devadasis of the J agannatha temple. As an erudite scholar 
n the field of Vaishnavism he was also held in high esteem by 
Shri Chaitanya and his followers. 


Dancing was not only confined to the Devadasis. As an art of honour 
t was also practised by princesses as evident from the commemorative 
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inscription of the Ananta Basudeva Temple (1278 AD.) at Bhubaneswar. 
The poet Umapati composed the prasasti in praise of princess Chandrika. 
The 19th verse describes “Learned in songs, a seat of sport in skilful practice 
of arts of musical measure, beating of time and the dance, and having a soul 
inspired with devotion to Achyuta (Visnu) from the childhood onwards and 
the radiance and beauty of the moon, this daughter Chandrika together 
with jewels was given (in marriage) by her father to Paramard;, the knight 
(Kshatriya) and the scion of the Haibaya lineage”. 


By the end of 16th century A.D. Orissa had lost her independence and 
successively came under the rule of Bhois, Pathans, Mughals, Marathas 
and finally the British. For over 300 years the political life of the region 
remainedin turmoil which greatly affected the religious, social and cultural 
aspects of life. The Devadasis ceased to be respected as they took to easy 
virtues. The technically mature and well-codified dance, that demanded a 
long laborious training began to wane. The voluptuous dances of the 
“Gotipua” and “Sakhipila” (young boys dressed as girls) took its place 
catering to the low-taste of the genera! public. 


Though other classical dances of India were revived before the 
attainment of independence, the effort for the revival of Odissi started only 
afterit. It was a tremendous ordeal for the pioneers. However, Odissi dance 
could be revived and has now found its rightful place on the dance-map of 
India. Shrimati Sanjukta Panigrahi, and Kumari Kumkum Das are the 
finest exponents of this style. Other artists of international fame who have 
added Odissi to their reportory are Indrani Rehman. Yamini 
Krishnamurty, Ritha Devi and Sonal Mansingh. Among the foreign 
exponents Frederica of U.S.A. and Mirtha Bervie of Argentina deserve 
mention. 


The Style 


Odissi is a highly stylised dance, with strict rules governing every 
aspect of its rendering. As the dance once supplied the inner rhythms of 
harmony to architecture of Orissa which abounds with thousands of 
dancing kmages, Odissi is full of sculpturesque poses known as Bhangis. 
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Mostly these Bhangis are based on the “TribhAanga” or three-bend concept 
of Hindu iconography. This feminine pose is mostly approved with three 
bends in the body, the first caused by the crossing of the legs, the second 
by a curvature at the waist and the third by an inclination of the head to 
one side, generally to the left. This is esteemed as the most amatory and 
graceful, and dancing girls are often represented with these or similar 
bends”. Moreover in pure and decorative dance items of Odissi, where there 
is no meaning to convey, importanceis given to the stance, the bodyline and 
the manner of performing. The movements are soft and lyrical. All these 
combine to build up the elaborate grace and charm, the fundamental 
characteristics of Odissi. 


Repertory 


Odissi has a rich repertory and embraces both Nritta (Pure Dance) 
and Nrutya (interpretative dance). Generally both these elements are 
found together, though in different measures in the different items of the 
repertory. The items are Mangalacharan, Batu, Nrutya, Pallavi,Abhinaya 
and Mokshya Nata. In all theseitems the musicis sweet and melodious. The 
Mardala, a drum; the Gini, a pair of cymbals and a flute provide the 
accompaniment. The songs are in Sanskrit (mostly from Geeta Govinda) or 
Oriya (compositions of the poets of medieval period). 


The most remarkable feature of Odissi dance is its extensive 
representation in the ornamental temple sculpture of Orissa. The temple 
of Jagannatha at Puri, the world famous Sun Temple at Konarak and the 
numerous shrines at Bhubaneswar are profusely adorned with thousands 
of dance poses which bear eloquent testimony of the glorious tradition. 


The Gurus and Dancers 


The Gurus who are more prominent in the field of Odissi Dance are 
Guru Pankaj Charan Das, Guru Kelucharan Mohapatra, Guru Deva 
Prasad Das and Guru Mayadhar Rout. Most of the well-known dancers are 
the disciples of these Gurus. Younger Gurus who are coming up are 
Harekrushna, Ramani Ranjan, Gangadhar, Durgacharan and 
Kanduricharan. 
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It was Dr. Priyambada Mohanty who attracted the attention of 
dance-lovers and critics to Odissi by her brilliant performances in and 
outside the State in late fifties. After her Smt. Sanjkuta Panigrahi still 
reigns as the queen of Odissi since last three decades. The other Oriya 
danseuse who have earned reputation by their performances are Smt. Kum 
Kum Mohanty, Alok Kanungo, Nandita Patnaik, Aruna Mohanty and few 
others. 


An young galaxy of Oriya girls who are coming to fore-front are 
Madhubrata Satpathy, Mamata Mohapatra, Gopa Lenka, Rajashree 
Cheentak, Mayun Pandu, Kumari Urmila Sahoo, Kumari Rupa Das, 
Kumari Trupti Biswal, Kumari Ranjeeta Mallik, Kumari Nibedita Patra, 
Kumari Pramila Singh, Kumari Snehanjali Lenka and Kumari Reena 
Srichandana. 


2. THE CHHOW DANCE OF MAYURBHANJ 


Mayurbhan)j, one of the thirteen districts of modern Orissa Province, 
was the biggest among the eighteen erstwhile Princely states annexed to 
the Indian union in 1948. Chhow Dance flourished under the princely 
patronage and fostering care of the Maharajahs of the rulers of Mayurbhanj 
for over a century. Evolved out of the extant war-dances of the area the 
dance has an unique character of masculine vitality. Its annual ceremonial 
presentation formed an essential feature of the tribal festival Chaitra 
Parva held for three consecutive nights. The dancers were divided into 
competing groups each trying to excel the other by virtue of their neat 
performance. For this annual celebration preparations with much atten- 
tion and care used to start six months earlier. Chhow Dance has a character 
of its own. In the process of its evolution and growth it has also freely 
imbibed from the prevalent folk and tribal dances and makes a harmonious 
blending of classical, traditional, folk and tribal traditions. Unlike the 
Seraikala and Purulia styles Mayurbhanj Chhow has dispensed with the 
mask. This has greatly influenced the style and the technique of the dance. 
In comparison to the other masked-styles it has a wide range of intricate 
movements with acrobatic stunts and beautiful choreographic patterns. 
Being without masks it has adopted a style which retains the virility of the 
original movements of the martial craft. 
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Repertory 


Mayurbhanj Chhow has a vast repertory of over hundred dances. 
Excepting the earlier dances with heroic characters, thematically it draws 
substantially from the Ramayana and Mahabharat. Many themes are also 
drawn from the Krisna legend. The dance is more famous for its group 
numbers sometimes having more than twenty characters at a time. Most 
of the themes of Puranic episodes like MAYA SHAVARI, KIRATAARJUNA, 
SAPTARATHI, GARUDA BAHAN, DWAPAR LEELA, VASTRA HARAN, 
BHASMASURA etc. The duet dances are but a few. Most famous of them 
are‘GEETA and RANGAPANDA. The characteristic solo dances are 
KRISNA, SIVA (MAHADEV), RAMA, PARASURAMA, HANUMAN, 
SHAVARA, DANDI, JAMBABAN (Mythological bear hero of Ramayan), 
INDRAJEET etc. The themes combining elements of tremendous kinetic 
fury and very fast foot work with mellowed elegance and lyricism become 
visual poetry of strong passions gestured in a style that is free, intense, 
affluent, dynamic yet melodious. 


Moods and modes 


Keeping with the martial tradition. Chhow Dance inits rudimentary 
form had only one dominating mood “Heroism”. The solo dancers were 
simply displaying stylised vigorous movements with sword and shield in 
hands. The dances were SANDHAMAR (strong man), DUSHMAN 
PACHHAD (chasing the foe), PAKA LANKA (Red chilly), BAJRA MARUNI 
(Thunder bolt), SINGHA (Lion), GHANI GHOORA (to puzzle the enemy, 
obviously with marital display) etc. When themes were introduced and 
group items were composed the dance has to widen its moods and modes, 
corresponding to the demand of the characters. More the need was due to 
the introducing of female characters. So, at this stage Chhow had to evolve 
three modes of rendering of movements to build up the general acsthetic 
climate. The first HATIARDHARA, meaning holding of an arm for marital 
and masculine characters, KALIBHANGA, meaning the pliant end of a 
sprig for more delicate lyrical and non-martial characters especially 
females and KALIZKATA, meaning to cut off the tender sprig with a weapon 
is a judicious mixture of the other two for both male and female characters. 
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Technique 


When a dance develops on more prominent lines and more and more 
techniques are evolved, some kind of codification by naming them becomes 
necessary, so that it does not deviate from the set pattern. Chhow Dance 
followed the same process and evolved its own code of movements still 
handed down by oral tradition. 


The basic stance in Chhow is called CHAUK where legs bent on the 
knees form a quadrangle in a straight line. The right hand is held aloft and 
the left is held below. The hands suggest holding of a sword and a shield. 
When actually held the dance is called DHARAN. Every unit of dance 
culminates in DHARAN with jerk of the shoulders. The eight basic gaits are 
called TOPKA and the twenty eight dance-movements are called UFLI. 
Each of the movements has a suggestive name. 


Besides these basic movements there are many peculiar movements 
known as HANA (to cut with force), MATHA (thrusting movement), 
HABSA (crushing movement), PALTA (turning movements), CHAMKA 
(Jerky movements), GHOORA (whirling movement) etc. 


With permutation and combination of all these movements aBHANGI 
or an unit of dance is born and with a series of such neatly woven Bhangis 
a full dance is created. Therefore, all the dances of this style are well-knit 
with dramatically structured movements and with these sharp movements 
of the dancers the narrative grows and there is a sense of dramatic 
progression. 


Presentation 


When Chhow was exclusively under the royal patronage, it was being 
presented to the audience only once in a year for three consecutive nights 
during the last three days of the Hindu new year coming in mid-April. But, 
the undeveloped village groups used to perform during Dasserah festival 
which had the religious sanction. 


As the dance is full of acrobatic stunts in which the dancers are 
required to balance their feet, the dance is held in the open ground specially 
prepared with soft earth and sand. 
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A performance of Chhow Dance begins with a musical prelude with 
intense drumming known as RANGA VADYA. This short piece of vigorous 
music charges the atmosphere and the dancers get inspired. 


Like the classical dances of India Chhow Dance has three stages of 
development, one in slow tempo CHAL/I, second in middle tempo, NATA 
and the third in fast tempo NATKI which brings about the climax. In 
CHALI the dancer enters the stage with majestic gaits posing dramatically 
in the beats of the drums. In Nata, the mood of the character is developed 
with suggestive as well as expressive movements. The climax ‘natki’ is 
characterised by fast movements and intricate choreographic patterns. 


Orchestra 


The orchestra is generally provided by the traditional drummers and 
musicians of ‘Dom’ community whose profession is also to provide 
music during marriage and other religious celebrations. Following are the 
instruments they play : 


1. DHOL - a barrel-shaped drum played with the palm and fingers 
of the left hand and a blunt stick in the right. 


2. CHADCHADI or KADRA - A short cylindrical drum played with 
two lean sticks to produce vibrating sound. 


3. DHUMSA - A huge bowl-shaped kettle-drum of iron case covered 
with buffalo skin played with two heavy and blunt sticks. It 
produces reverbating sound. 


4. MAHURI - A local variety of wind-instrument in which all the 
tunes are played out. 


While the music is provided by a number of Mahurias playing in 
unison, the Dholias provide the fairly complicated rhythmic designs with 
great enthusiasm. Thus the plaintive cry of the Mahuri and the sound of 
various drums combine to produce the loud orchestra of Chhow. 


3. FOLK DANCES OF ORISSA 


Orissa is the proud possessor of a large variety of folk dances which 
are of great beauty and variety. They are closely associated with fairs, 
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festivals, marriages and religions ceremonies in fact, with the whole life of 
the people. Besides the dances performed on auspicious occasions, there are 
dances to appease evil powers that bring misfortune and to please good 
powers that bring good fortune. There are also dances solely for self 
entertainment. Each is distinguishable by its variety of movement, form, 
gesture, costume and music. All of them manifest different styles derived 
from the local traditions and the social environment. 


(a) Paika Nrutya - Battle Dance 


The word Poika is derived from the Sanskrit word Padatika meaning 
the infantry. In olden days the powerful Ganga and Gajapati rulers of 
Orissa extended their territory from the river Ganges in the north to 


Godavari in the south with the help of a vast army of valient Paikas. 
They were not in the regular pay-role of the army, but received huge land 
grants from the kings and the chieftains. They formed the rank of a 
peasant-militia. Though agriculture was their main occupation they used 
to keep themselves prepared by regular practice and training in war 
techniques. Several village-groups were under the command of a Dala 
Behera or group-commander. 


Most of the Paika villages of Orissa, spread all over the state have 
maintained the older tradition of Paika Akhada - the village gymnasium 
where young people assemble in the evening after the day’s work. Alongwith 
traditional physical exercises, they dance with sword and shield in hand to 
the accompaniment of the country-drum. The primary aim of this dance 
was the development of physical excitement and consequently courage, in 
the dancing warriors. In ancient times this was unconsciously a rehearsal 
of battle. 


During Dussera all the Akhadas celebrate their annual festival. In 
several prosperous villages display of traditional gymnastics, acrobatics 
and the dance by various village-groups are arranged on competitive basis. 
Each group participate with great enthusiasm. For all such display special 
grounds are prepared with soft earth sprinkled with oil and water. 
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Needless to say that the tradition of this dance carried to the 
contiguous tribal belt of Mayurbhanj. Seraikela and Purulia, with free 
imbibition of music and dances of the area has developed into amagnificent 
dance-style of India called ‘Chhow. It is so called because in Oriya it means 
‘Guarilla war or ‘to pounce upon the enemy stealthily’. The other relative 
words are Chhowni (armour for the chest) : Chheuka, that hunts stealthily 
(called of cats and dogs) : Chhau mariba, to take a vault etc. 


(b) Ghanta Patua 


For the whole month of Chaitra the village streets in Orissa reverber- 
ate with the sound of Ghanta (brass gong) played by Ghanta Patuas in 
accompaniment to their peculiar dance on the stilts which is very similar 
to the Karaga dance of Mysore. In Orissa, it is closely associated with the 
worship of Mother Goddess who has various names as Sarala, Hingula, 
Charchika, Bhagavati, Chandi etc. Ghanta patuas are the non-Brahmin 
Sevaks or servants of the deities. With the blessings of the respective deities 
attached to the shrines, they set out in two to four in a group. One of them 
dresses himself as a female with a black skirt having a border in red and 
a spotted jacket. A long veil of black colour is tied on the head like a round 
cap while the flowing two ends are held by him in both the hands separately. 
He places the Ghata (sacred pitcher) on his head which is profusely 
decorated with flowers, vermillion, sandlepaste and coloured threads. The 
Ghata is first placed on the head on a stemming wooden stand. Balancing 
the Ghata on the head he displays a variety of Yogic postures. Then he 
dances a while with bare-feet in speedy running movements. Thereafter he 
ties the wooden stilts to his feet with the ropes. Without any support for the 
hands the dancer displays rare skill, with dance movements. Dhol! and 
Ghanta are the accompanying instruments and their players, while 
working out uncanny rhythms control the tempo of the dance. 


After the performance the performers distribute the holy vermillion 
paste to the villagers and collect money and cereals. Like this they keep on 
moving for the whole month and return to their respective shrines for their 
annual celebration on the first day of the Hindu new year, Visuva 
Sankranti. Such celebrations are marked by small fairs and ornate rituals 
connected with the worship of goddesses together with performances of 
dance and music. 
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(c) Chaitighoda 


For the whole month beginning from Chaitra Purnima (full moon in 
march) to Baisakh Purnima (full moon in April) the fishermen community 
of Orissa celebrates their annual festival of Baseli worship with dance and 
music as part of their rituals. Baseli is a local form of Bhairavi who is 
believed to be horse-headed. So, the dummy-horse becomes a necessary 
part of their invocation to the goddess. In this dance a horse made out of 
bamboo sticks and cloth is utilised. The head of the horse is of solid wood 
and is fixed to the frame as a separate piece. It is carefully preserved in a 
temple and is only taken out once in a year for the dance. Painted brightly 
inred, black, yellow and white colours it is profusely decorated with flowers 
during the dance. In the big cavity inside the frame a man places himself 
and carries dummy-horse as if riding over. Then he dances, displaying 
different movements of a horse. In the district of Ganjam such dummy- 
horses are huge in size and are richly decorated with applique works and 
conch-shells. Inside its cavity two persons conceal themselves only with 
legs visible to the audience. Both of them dance in such unison that it gives 
a realisticimpression of a horse dancing with four legs. Such dummy-horses 
are taken out only during ceremonial religious processions of the deities. 
They belong to the temples as a single one costs more than five thousands 
of rupees to make whichis beyond the reach of a common villager. Two more 
characters, a man (Rauta) and a woman (Rautani) sing songs and dance 
with the dummy horse- dancer. Their initial songs are in propitiation to the 
goddess, whois said to have rescued the community during a factional war 
with other communities. Then they sing from ‘Kaivarta Geeta’ which 
narrates the origin, growth and functions of the community. During brief 
take-offs they sing of mutual love and courtship punching it with subtle 
humour. Sometimes a clown is also introduced to come between them. 


All the characters sing and dance intermittently. The female dancer 
has more peculiar movements than the males. The performance continuers 
for the whole night. Mahuri, Jodi Nagara and Dhol are the common 
musical instruments to accompany the dance. 
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(d) Ghoomra Dance 


Ghoomrais atypical drum. It is just like a big pitcher witha long stem 
made of clay. The mouth is covered with the skin of a Godhi (a reptile). 
When played with both hands, it produces a peculiar sound quite different 
from other varieties of drums. 


The dance performed to the accompaniment of this drum is called 
Ghoomra Nata. It begins fifteen days earlier of Gamha Purnima (full moon 
in September) and culminates on that night in a ceremonial performance. 
Young men of various communities fix a Ghoomra each on the chest with 
stringe tied round the body simultaneously dance and play. 


The performance begins with slow circular movements. The Nisan is 
a smaller variety of kettle-drum played with two leather-sticks. The player 
always places himself in the centre and controls the tempo of the dance. He 
also indicates change over of movements. After a brief dance sequence in 
different rhythmic patterns all the dancers move in a concentric circle and 
then stand erect in a line. Then enters the singer who first sings in praise 
of Saraswati and other gods and godesses. During the song the drums 
remain silent. After the prayer-song Chhanda, Chaupadi other literary 
folk-songs are sung. Each couplet of a song is followed by a dance-peace. At 
the end of the each couplet the singer adds ‘Takita Dhe’ which is a numonic 
syllable for the time-beats and indicates the dance to begin. 


(e) Kelakeluni 


The Kelas are a nomadic class of people in Orissa. Except for a few 
months in the year they remain out of their homes. Originally they are 
snake-charmers and bird-catchers who roam about the countryside to earn 
their livelihood. Besides, they also display tight-rope walking and other 
varieties of gymnastic events along with dance and songs. In the dance only 
two persons take part, a Kela and a Keluni (a female of the tribe). The Kela 
plays a peculiar string instrument Ghuduki which produces a peculiar 
sound. He works out rhythms by playing his fingers in strokes on a string. 
He dances with the Keluni and also sings. The dance of the Kelwuni is fast 
with swaying movements of legs, hips and the head. There are also exalted 
actionsin half-sitting position. Generally it is she who carries the show. The 
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songs are of a special variety and are popularly known as Kela-Keluni Geeta 
in which love and humour predominate. This dance is fast dying out. But 
it is being adopted by professional Yatra troupes and other groups of 
entertainers. 


(ff  Kathinacha or Stick Dancing 


Stick dancing is common all over India. In Orissa they are of two 
varieties, one with comparatively long sticks and the other with short 
sticks. The former with long sticks is performed by the cowherd community 
of coastal Onissa. Dusserah, Giri Gobardhan Puja and Do! Yatra (Holi) are 
the important festivals on the occasion of which the dance is performed by 
the young boys. They weave out different geometrical patterns with 
simultaneous tapping of sticks and singing of traditional songs relating to 
the sports of Lord Krishna. 


The other type with smaller sticks is performed by the people of the 
scheduled class of Mayurbhanj and Bolangir. In this, the sticks are about 
two feet in length and are made of resonant wood to produce percussion. 
The sticks are held in pairs. the dancers are all young boys who standing 
in a line, begin their dance, striking each other sticks according to the 
rhythm of the madal. Two or more singers and drummers move with the 
dancers. Following the rhythm of the madal, they increase the speed of 
various movements until the dance ends in a crescendo of sound produced 
by the sharp taps of the sticks. Makar Sankranti and Nua Khai festivals 
are the occasions for this dance. In the district of Bolangir, this is known 
as Kalanga when the dancers wear costumes like the Karma dancers of the 
Binjhla community. 


(g) Dalkhai 


Though Dusserah is the occasion of Dalkhai the most popular 
folk-dance of western Orissa, its performance is very common on all other 
festivals such as Bhaijauntia, Phagun Puni, Nuakhai etc. This is mostly 
danced by young women of Binjha!l, Kuda, Mirdha, Sama and some other 
tribes of Sambalpur, Bolangir, Sundergarh and Dhenkanal districts of 
Orissa in which men join them as drummers and musicians. The dance is 
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accompanied by a rich orchestra of folk music played by a number of 
instruments known as Dhol, Nisan, Tamki, Tasa and Mahuri. However, 
the Dhol player controls the tempo while dancing in front of the girls. 


The young women dance and sing intermittently. The songs are of 
special variety with the additive ‘Dalkhai Bo’ which is an address to a 
girl-friend. While dancing to the uncanny rhythms of the Dhol, they place 
thelegs close together and bend the knees. In another movement they move 
forward and backward in a half-sitting position. Sometimes they make 
concentric circles clock-wise and anti-clock-wise. 


The women generally dress themselves with the colourful Sambalpuri 
Sari and wear a scarf on the shoulders holding the ends below in both the 
hands. Bedecked with traditional jwellery their robust framers sustain the 
strains of the dance for long hours. 


The Dalkhai dance has several adjunctive forms known as Mayalajada, 
Rasarkeli, Gunji kuta, Jamudali, Banki Jhulki, Sainladi etc. 


(h) Changu nata 


Changu is a rural variety of the tambourine. It is played by the 
male-members of the Bhuiyan, Bathudi, Kharia, Juang, Mechi and Kondha 
communities of Sundergarh, Keonjhar, Mayurbhanj and Phulbani. The 
dance in accompaniment to the Changu is performed by women alone. The 
men only sing songs, play on the Changu and move with the female dancers 
with simple steps. While the women advance they recede back and on their 
advance the females retreat. In between, the male dancers perform 
vigorous stunts in which they leap into the air and make wide circling 
movements. 


Peculiarly enough the women cover up their persons with long local 
made Saris. Only their bangled hands and feet remain visible. In a group 
the female dancers dance in a half-sitting position with swaying and 
sometimes jerky movements. During festivals and on any moon-lit night 
the young boys and girls assemble and dance to express their joy in living. 
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(i) Medha Nacha 


This is mask-dance most common during the religious processions in 
the coastal districts of Orissa. During Dussehra, Dol Purnima (Holi), 
Kalipooja, Rama Navami, Sahi Yatra and other festivals when the idols are 
taken out in procession for congregation (Melan) or immersion mask- 
dancers join the procession. The procession halts at market places and 
road-crossings, thereby allowing to show their skill. Huge masks of 
demons, Raja and Rani (King and the Queen) etc. 


made out of paper pulp and painted bright are worn by the dancers 
who dance to the rhythm of Changu and Dhol. 


() Naga Dance 


The most virile and spectacular dance during the religious 
processions in the district of Puri is known as Naga dance. Generally young 
and energetic men are chosen for the dance. The costume is heavy and 
elaborate. The dancer wears a huge head-gear profusely decorated with 
silver ornaments anda false beard almost covering the face. Multi-coloured 
attached in two bamboo sticks are tightly fitted to the arms. With jerky 
movement of the shoulders he dances in heroic steps. Sometimes he holds 
a gun. He moves at the head of the procession along with the drummers who 
provide rhythm to his movements. Formerly the dance was confined to 
Brahmins only, but now it is danced by people of other castes also. 


(k) Karma Dance 


Karam or Karma literally means ‘fate’. The dance of this name is 
performed during the worship of the god or goddess of fate (Karam Deuta 
or Karamsanit Devi), whom the people consider the cause of good and bad 
fortune. It begins from Bhadra Shukla Ekadasi (eleventh day of the 
brightmoon of the month of Bhadra) and lasts for several days. 


This is popular among the scheduled class tribes in the districts of 
Mavurbhanj, Sundargarh, Sambalpur and Dhenkanal. In Dhenkanal and 
Sambalpur the dance is in honour of Karamsani, the deity who bestows 
children and good crops. However, the rituals connected with the dance 
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remain the same everywhere. In the afternoon of the auspicious day two 
young unmarried girls cut and bring two branches of the ‘Karam’ tree from 
a nearby jungle. they are accompanied by drummers and musicians. The 
two branches are then ceremonially planted on the altar of worship and 
symbolise the god. Germinated grains, grass flowers and country liquor are 
offered to the deity. After completing the ritual the village-priest tells the 
story of “Karam” who worked miracles with his magical powers. On 
completion of the rites all drink the liquor (Handia)}) and then leisurely 
prepare for the dance. 


The Karam dance continues from dusk to dawn. Group after group 
drawn from nearby villages dance alternately throughout the night. In the 
early morning they carry the Karam branches singing and dancing and 
then immerse them ceremonially in a river or tank and then disperse. 


The dance is usually held in the courtyard of a village where 
performance is arranged. In the centre of the courtyard a bamboo is fixed 
and it is split into four upto a certain height and then bent to form the 
arches. Each split is fixed with a pole on the outerside to form the arch. Then 
it is decorated with festoons of mango leaves and water lilies giving it a 
festive look. The ground is neatly plastered with cow-dung. Men and 
women dance winding in and out beneath the arches. 
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JATRA OF ORISSA 
Shri Dhiren Dash 
The time....vericrees , Mid-night 
The place .....vcveee , The village cross-road. 


A canopy over four bamboo poles. A raised platform in the centre, 
made by joining a few wooden bed-cots. Well.....that’s the mass theatre of 
Orissa, the Jatra. 


As night proceeds, we see a flow of people, men, women, children, 
young and old, from all sides heading to the spot with their own seating 
arrangements-a mat, a piece of cloth, a sock, a piece of old newspaper to 
spread over the dusty cushions of the street. Verandahs, on both sides serve 
as balconies. Elders, with their yes-men, occupy the ring-side seats. the 
auditorium is packed up to the last point of the street. 


There was no advertisement in any newspaper nor was there any 
local announcement in the radio. Still the people from the surrounding 
villages are there before time. They got the news from Rama who while 
returning from the pawn broker, had informed Shyama on the way who in 
turn talked about it before Dama whose brother in-law Bama’s friend lives 
in their village. They will witness the performance and book the party for 
the next day in their village if they like it. 


The zero-hour has reached. The orchestra starts with loud but 
tuneful music. After an announcement of the subject, its writer and the 
cast, the Gotipuas dressed as dancing girls appear from the distant green 
room (Vesha-Ghara) and move through the narrow passage (Puspa Patha) 
amongst the spectators with dancing steps. 


The Jatra play has begun. A complete theme from mythology. There 
is a hushed silence amongst the crowd, all eager to see what next. Scene 
after scene with waves of lilting music and songs, patterns of intricate 
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dancing with beautiful choreographic compositions, moments of sobbing, 
roars of laughter and tense situations, the play moves on until dawn. It is 
almost time for bath and breakfast for both artists and the spectators by 
the time it is over for the night. 


This is Jatra of Orissa. An institutions as old as history itself. So dear 
to every one, the Jatra has remained to be the most powerful mass 
communication media since time immemorial-a media for entrainment as 
well as education, to teach values of life. 


Jatra is not the style of the written stuff. Jatra also never indicates 
that it has anything to mean ‘rural’ or has been in use to mean the so-called 
folk’ only. It is the real Folk Theatre’ meaning the Theatre of the people, 
by the people and for the people. 


The word Jatra happens to be the exact equivalent term for the 
English expression‘theatre’, hence, directly means the sphere of enactment 
or application of historic arts. It is the place. We learnt the English 
expression ‘theatre’ after the Britishers came to this country. The word 
which was in vogue in before that time to mean the same thing was ‘Jatra’. 
It is no wonder that having transpired from the then rulers ‘theatre’was 
adopted quickly by the royal coterie and the indigenous Jatra had to take 
shelter in the rural areas away from the so-called sophisticated. While 
‘theatre’ was patronised by the urban intelligentsias and the then 
Government, by various ways, in the towns and cities, jatra had to languish 
in poverty in far-off corners to wait for the resurgence. 


Like theatre halls, there used to be Jatra halls of a permanent nature 
in the ancient times which were both hypaethral as well as the roofed ones, 
located at temples, palaces and public places. 


The first page of Orissa’s history carries the description of Dance, 
Drama and Music and the theatre. The still exiting rock-cut inscriptions of 
Emperor Kharavela at the Hatigumpha of Udayagini hills of Bhubaneswar 
clearly mentions that Kharavela, who was an exponent of historic arts, 
himself arranged for the entertainment of his citizens many items such as 
Combats (Dapa), Dance (Nata), Music (Gita), Orchestra (Vadita), Festival 
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(Ushab) and plays (Samaja). He had also built theatre (Jathara) 
everywhere in his kingdom. 


The Ranigumpha built by Kharavela in the 1st century B.C. has now 
been proved to be the only existing specimen of the ancient Indian theatre 
built exactly as per the specification of Natyasastra of Bharata Muni in 
minute details as prescribed for the “medium rectangular theatre” meant 
for the kings, we still have the remnants of the Roofed Theatre (Patalika 
Jathra) built by Kharavela juxtaposed between the Khandagiri and 
Udayagirihills ofBhubaneswar. While the capacity of this theatre(Jathara) 
was over 20,000 spectators, it had fifty pillars studded with precious stone 
and jewels which supported the roof (Patala). The contents of the Jatra of 
Orissa are fondly called with various synonyms, Such as Jata, Samaja, 
Lila, Nacha, Nata, Tamasha, Jatra. 


While Jata is the derivative of Jatak, meaning a story of jatra 
meaning a theatre, Lila denotes playing deeds of Gods or saints. We have 
Ramalila, Gopalila, Krushnalila, Radhapremalila, Bharatila andRasalila 
etc. The deeds of a common manor demonis not called a Lila. The great sage 
poet Achyutananda wrote Rasa lila in the 15th century which was 
performed throughout the country by a band of artists whom he taught. 


Nata is derivative term of Natya and Nacho, though straight means 
dance, conveys a form where dance is prominent. Tamasha a word for play, 
came to be used in Orissa under the influence of Marathas and Moghuls. 


The word ‘Suanga’is derived from the Sanskrit word Swanga having 
its meaning as graceful acting. In Orissa, full-fledged Giftinatyas (verse 
dramas), Nrutya Natak (dance drama) and Gitabhinayas (acting with the 
songs) are known as Suangas. Short humourous sequences enacted with 
dance and songs are also termed as Suangas. The great sage-poet Balarama 
Das wrote a play Laxmipurana Suanga in the 15th century, the impact of 
which on the spectators was so great that certain customs prescribed in the 
play such as worshipping Goddess Laxmi particularly on the Thursdays in 
the month of Margasira (corresponding nearly to the English 
Month-December) every year has become the part of traditional life in very 
Oriya household today. 
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From Achyutananda, Balarama Das till today here there has been a 
very great tradition of Oriya Jatras. Great masters like Gopla Das, 
Jagannath Pani, Baishnaba Pani, Balakrushna Mohanty, Rama Chandra 
Swain and many others had kept up the flame of indigenous Jatra, burning 
till today in spite of heavy odds. It is always the common people who have 
consistently remained to be the real repository of a nation’s culture, 
otherwise there would have been nothing to recall during the times of 
upheavals. The people themselves would have formed in to groups. And 
individual groups would have specialised in their own reportoir, according 
to their merits, resources and choice. 


Production style in the common Jatra of Orissa is absolutely simple 
with acting area in the centre with spectators around which corresponds 
to the Caturasra and Tyrasra types of theatres described in the Natyasastra. 
The artists’ passage (Puspapatha) wends it way through the spectators to 
the distant green room. This puspapatha also serves as anadditional acting 
area beside the way for exit and entry of every character. The chorus boys 
and themusicians take their place near the stage opposite to the Puspapatha. 
There are no sceneries nor any other stage property except a single chair 
which serves as the King’s throne, poor man’s hut, a bed, cot, a lover's 
bench, a tree, a hiding place, even a weapon to fight with, as the story 
demands, a symbol for everything. 


Jatra on the whole is a part of life of the people of Orissa. Ninety nine 
per cent of Orissa’s historic arts are represented on a central stage with 
spectators around. But while so-called modern proscenium theaters, with 
seating arrangement of spectators on one side, are found everywhere, there 
has not been any attempt to build a Jatra-theatre with stage in the centre 
and spectators around. In absence of permanent pendals for regular 
performance, the Jatra groups of Orissa today have turned peripatetic and 
move from place to place to accommodate themselves in all sorts of assorted 
available conditions. With Jatra auditoriums having a central stage and 
seats all around available in future we can really boast ofhaving Theatres 
of the People and Theatres for the People. 
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TRADITION OF FOLK MUSIC AND DANCE 
IN ORISSA 


Dr. H. C. Das 


The folk music and dance, the most subtle art forms, the expression 
of inner-most experiences of human mind through the senses and emotions, 
the manifestation of cosmic activities in Hinduism, symbolising the powers 
of creation, preservation and destruction, the chief forms of religious 
expression, excelling all other forms of art, such as sculpture, painting, 
architecture, on the whole, the mirror of culture are as old as the civilization 
and constitute an integral part of it. Dance and Music, co-eval with each 
other, continue to flourish as the living art since the dawn of reflection. 


Music and dance although analogous in many respects to that of other 
arts show distinct variations. Each form of art no doubt has its own merits, 
but music is considered the best of all, because of its art-excelling quality. 
In this context the remark of Prof. Macfarren in comparing the art of Music 
with other forms of art appears to be of great importance. “Whereas 
literature, whether in verse of prose, describes or states emotions or 
perceptions, or impressions, whereas sculpture imitates the outward forms 
of animated beings, and physiologically, either in the face, or to speak more 
broadly, in the moulding attitude of the entire figure, displays personal 
character and the effect of passion upon it, whereas painting vitalizes with 
colour the forms of sculpture, and extends its range of subjects from 
animate to inanimate nature; and whereas acting adds speech to the 
written words of the dramatists and enforces or even qualifies their 
meaning by vocal inflexion, and illustrates it by changeful gesture, thus 
giving mobility of life to the forms of sculpture and painting; music 
embodies the inward feelings of which all these other arts can but exhibit 
the effect .... In the matter of expression also, architecture may be compared 
with music in the earlier stages of its development, since representing and 
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also prompting a general idea of solemnity, or grandeur, or gaiety, but 
music left architecture far behind when, in later times, it assumed the 
power of special, individual and personal utterance of every variety of 
passion. The indefiniteness of musical expression furnishes no argument 
that music is expressive, but is one of the qualities that places it on the 
highest level of art-excellence, enabling it to suggest still more than it 
displays, and to stimulate the imagination of the writers as much as to 
exercise that of the artists.” 


It has already been mentioned that music was originated with the 
growth of civilization. In Indian context music constitutes singing, 
drumming, and dancing. The history of music goes back to the pre-Vedic 
period if not earlier. This has been substantiated by the archaeological 
evidences brought to light in the excavation of prot-history and prehistoric 
sites at Mohenjodaro and Harappa. The excavation of these two sites 
revealed several bronze and terra-cotta figurines, some in dancing posture 
and the pipe or flute, which indicate the prevalence of music and dance in 
those days. Music in primitive stage of Indian Civilization, comprised the 
plain and simple songs accompanied by musical instruments and were 
attuned to nature or to the creator, God. The primitive men had realised 
the prevalence of a greater power, the ordainer of the universe and found 
solace in communicating to him his feelings of sorrows and sufferings, peace 
and prosperity through the medium of simple rhythm. They initiated 
pleasing and charming sounds of the birds and animals and shaped them 
with their own tune and words. 


In the primitive society religion, magic and music were inextricably 
mixed and hence the dance and songs were of religious or ceremonial in 
character. The primitive man for accompanying music and dance involved 
crude musical instrument. Mac-Culloch’s remark is considered important. 
He says, “As the instances among peoples without musical instruments 
would seem to show, instruments of percussion-some form of the drums, 
which is well-nigh universal - may have been invented first. Stringed 
instruments probably came next - the hunters bow, as with the Damavas, 
being easily convertible into a primitive form of these. Wind instruments, 
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atleast in their more elaborate forms were probably invented last.” While 
discussing about the three stages of development of Music J.F. Rowbothan 
opines that each stage is characterised by a separate class of instruments. 
“Instruments of percussion are supposed to be oldest, wind instruments of 
the next in order of time and civilisation and string instruments the latest 
invention of every separate race.” 


The history of music reveals that the Bhumi-Dundubhi or the drum 
curved on the earth in the form of pit covered with the skin of the wild 
animals was the earliest form of musical instrument prevalent among the 
primitive tribes. This type gave rise to Dundubhi or Drum. The other 
primitive percussion instruments were Vanda vadya, Panava, Puskara etc. 
which were later on evolved in Pakhoaws, Dholaka, Tabala, Mardala etc. 
Varieties of Veena made of bamboo and wood, some fitted with gut strings, 
some in the shape of bow were in use in those days. The evidence of pipes 
or flutesmade of bamboo, wood or bone was noticed in the Mohenjadaro and 
Harappan culture. 


The Vedic period marked a phenomenal development in the field of 
music. The sacred hymnal music was known as Samagana consisting of 
four different types such as, Gramageya (song in villages), Aranyageya 
(song in the forests), Uthageya (contemplation) and Uhyageya (mystic). 
Gradually folk music was included into it. The next stage of epoch-making 
development in the later Vedic period was marked by Gandharva gana 
based on Samagana. Bharata Muni in his treatise ‘Natya Sastra’ systema- 
tised the prevalent music which is considered to be the mile stone in the 
history of music in India. He classified the music into margin (classical) and 
Desi (popular music). Bharata experimented the Jati Ragas (subordinate 
melodies) and regional forms of music into the system already developed 
earlier. The phases of development occurred during the period from 6th to 
]2th century A.D., were crystalised in the ‘Sangita Ratnakar of Saranga 
Deva in the 13th century, systematizing clearly forms and divisions of 
classical Raga, musical styles, voices, rhythms, dance, alapa, which are 
considered to be invaluable in the treatment of Prabandhagana. It was 
after Saranga Deva the classical music of India was divided into two 
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systems - Hindustani and Karnataki, the first one was distributed in North 
India and the second one in South India. These two systems of classical 
music embellished with Ragas and Talas continued to exist in India 
alongwith folk music. 


History of dance in India is as old as the music, because both evidently 
vie together in a constituent whole. The Natya Sastra of Bharata clearly 
indicates that drama and acting are considered inseparable from dance and 
music. They go hand in hand, and hence are inter-dependent. The Indian 
classical dances through the process of evolution assumed different 
classical forms such as, Bharat Natyam, Kathak, Kathakali, Odissi, 
Kuchipudi etc. and numerous forms of folk dances based on folk traditions. 


It can be speculated from the history of classical music and dance that 
the individuals or the groups specialised in music or dance synthesized and 
universalised the prevalent diverse folk-traditions. “It appears that such 
creative systematisation of musical forms also stimulated the scholars with 
musical taste to build up a theoretical base of Grammar of music. 
Panini, the famous scholar of Sanskrit Grammar also contributed to the 
development of the theory of Indian classical music. The universal appeal 
of Indian classical music perhaps lies in the fact that the principles 
underlying the building up of classical music are derived from diverse 
sources of spontaneous popular creation of a variety of ethnic groups in 
India”. 


All the theoreticians and composers of Indian classical music like 
Bharata, Sarangdeva, Matanga, Somanath, have incorporated in their 
treatises various aspects of folk music. Although it is difficult to trace 
historically the stages of evolution of folk music it is obvious that it had 
preceded what we may call marga sangita. Matanga in his ‘Brihaddes?’ 
remarks that Ragas made up to four notes are not marga sangita and hence 
are prevalent among wild tribes such as, Savara, Pulinda, Kirata, Bahlika, 
Dravida etc. This clearly proves that folk music and dance of the non-Aryan 
tribes were prevalent in India before the advent of the Aryans. 


By way of dealing with the subject I deem it necessary to discuss in 
short the basic characteristics of folk music and dance which evidently 
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distinguish themselves from what we may term classical music and 
classical dance. Folk music in Encyclopaedic term is the traditional music 
of a people, normally living in oral tradition i.e., it is taught and learnt by 
words of mouth without the use of written music. Normally it is the music 
of the rural groups and even though some folk music found in urban centres, 
it is usually music of rural origin used by recent migrants to a city. Songs 
may be new compositions but their style and characters are usually typical 
of older materials. It bears on it the mark and character of communal 
growth. Major part of the folk music is associated with such activities as 
work, games, dances, religious and secular ceremonies and some part 
exists simply for the entertainment of and enjoyment by performer and 
listener. It is usually the music of relatively uneducated and unsophisti- 
cated strata of the society. It embodies in it the sister arts of folk poetry and 
folk music and dancing.®’ 


There is a great variety of characteristic regional folk music 
distributed over different parts of India. A folk song exists not in one 
particular standard form as does an opera but in many variants that have 
been developed through the process of oral tradition. Folk music preserves 
the tradition longer than the sophisticated music. 


Folk dance similar to that of folk music is the traditional dancing of 
the common people, a reflection of their culture. In its usual sense, the term 
refers to the communal dances that the folk do for pleasure. Most folk 
dances are ritualistic in character meant to control or propitiate the god or 
spirit. Many folk dances are stylised versons of the movements derived 
from the various forms of work. Some of the folk dances provided pleasure 
and opportunity for courtship. 


In short, folk music and dance are more or less an expression of the 
feeling of the community as a whole. Some of the forms are traditional, 
some relate to seasons of the year and nature, and some deal with gods and 
goddesses of the community and some relate to agricultural operations, 
huntings. The theme of folk songs normally comes from every day life of the 
community, their joy and sorrow, hope and despair, feeling and 
imagination, love and sufferings. This pattern is more or less universal 
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These characteristic features of folk dance and music are greatly 
influenced by natural environment, climate, topography and cultural 
phenomena. The dance and music of the plains are comparatively much 
milder in expression than hilly or jungle area where the dominant feature 
is the enactment of the roles of tigers, wolves and elephants. It is necessary 
to protect folk people from the wild animals. 


“In India, owing to the diversity of the climate and topography 
characteristic peculiarities are evinced in individual Indian dances. In 
Manipur dance, for example, are many abrupt sittings and vigorous 
swaying of the upper portion of the body with the arms stretched upwards. 
Manipur is a mountainous country, whose hills are clad with mighty 
forests, subject to the violence of frequent storms, which vigorously agitate 
the trees and often even uproot them. The abrupt sittings symbolise the 
uprooting of the trees, and the agitated movement of the body from the 
waist upwards is a figure of the swaying of the trees.”™® 


It may be mentioned here that folk music and dance as other forms 
of art receive their greatest inspiration from religion. In the folk societies 
religion and magic are inextricably mixed with all other cultural aspects. 
Hence, most of the dance forms and subject matter of songs are ritualistic 
in nature. 


With this at the background I focus my attention in the discussion of 
folk music and folk-dances of Orissa. Here it may bemade clear that the folk 
tradition of music and dance in this State is 50 numerous and complex in 
nature as other aspects of culture such as art and architecture, embodied 
in the galaxy of temples erected during a long span of one thousand years, 
religion - Jainism, Buddhism, Saivism, Saktism, Vaisnavism exemplified 
in icons associated with the attendant philosophies, the folk religion 
magnified in local shrines in the shape of pieces of stones, wood, trees, 
mountains and in other natural phenomena as associated with vast mass 
of legends, myths, songs, etc. literature enmeshed in inscriptions and 
manuscripts and in recent years in printed books, and other aspects of 
culture, that my attempt will be sketchy rather than exhaustive or 
comprehensive. 
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The folk culture of Orissa is as ancient as its culture : We have the 
archaeological evidences to proveits continuity since Ist century B.C. if not 
earlier. The musical panels in the Ranigumpha in Udayagiri belong to the 
period of Mahameghabahan Kharavela depicting a dance performance by 
a lady accompanied by musical instruments played by other ladies and 
observed by the king and queen. The dancing figures of various styles in the 
temples of Vaital, Mukteswar, Rajarani and Lingaraj at Bhubaneswar, in 
Jagannatha temple at Puri, and numerous figures of different stature in 
the temple of Konarak along with varieties of musical instruments - 
percussion, wind and string, which are still prevalent in the folk societies 
of Orissa, are some of the examples to show the antiquity of folk music and 
dance in Orissa. The present day performance of Odissi, and some folk 
dances are nothing but the variants of old styles exhibited in the 
monuments. The continuity of these art forms is further substantiated by 
the inscriptional evidences. The introduction of music and dance in the 
temple services, earliest of which being in the temple of Brahmeswar at 
Bhubaneswar continuing later on in the temple of Sovaneswar near Niali 
on Prachi Valley, and iin the Sm Jagannatha temple at Puri (which in course 
of time came to be popularly known as “Devadasi”) is an indication of close 
relation of music and dance and expression of deep aesthetic sense of 
Orissan people. The master craftsmen of Orissa while exhibiting their 
dexterous skill, masterly ingenuity, needlework fineness in stone, not 
leaving even an inch blank, have depicted the entire universe around them. 
Thus, a complete templeis evidently a complete picture of the culture of the 
particular period. The temple architecture all through the ages, marks the 
exuberance of sensuous figures, amorous couples, Nayikas in seductive 
poses in the state of beatitude and poise which can definitely be taken as 
various poses of the dances prevalent in the then societies. The present day 
music and dance therefore, owe their origin to the past. How far the present 
variants stick to the original forms is difficult to ascertain. However, on the 
basis of available data, based on the works done by others the authors 
attention is focussed on some of the popular forms prevalent in Orissa. 


In folk society of Orissa dance and music are intermingled with each 
other. Discussion on one aspect will normally cover the other. The folk 
music and dance of Orissa may be classified into four sections. A: Religious, 
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B : Secular, C : Ceremonial and occasional, D : Martial. The dances and 
music under the section ‘Religious’ are normally associated with deities or 
cults. Sometimes they are designated after the name of particular deity or 
the festival attached to it. The themes of social performances are 
semi-religious and connected with seasonal festival. The ceremonial songs 
and dances are in many cases, little more than a casual periodic diversion 
and go on. But these still retain the early characters. The festivals and 
ceremonies associated with them provide clue to the pristine significance. 
The dances and music belonging to the category, martial or heroic in 
character are not so wide-spread as other forms but are not so wide-spread 
as other forms but are limited to tribes-men of the remote hills and forests. 
It is not possible to place a particular form exclusively in any of these main 
sections, as most of them, though predominantly religious, or secular in 
character, bear many traces of other things. 


Music and dance of Orissa I intend to discuss will more or less come 
under the above noted categories. 


A. RELIGIOUS 
1. Danda Nata 


The Danda Nata and the festival are associated with the cult of Siva 
and Gouri who although, almost the same in the folk conception as the 
sophisticated society, the methods, of worship, ritualistic pattern and 
religious ceremonies are absolutely different. Originally a non-Vedic deity, 
Siva curved out a predominant position in the Brahmanical pantheon 
leaving the folk bias to his originators and the propitiators in the folk 
society. Historically it may not be possible to elicit the origin’ of this 
particular cult and festival but sociologically it may be ascertained that 
when Saivism became a state religion particularly, during Somavamsi 
period under the royal patronage, the low caste people were debarred from 
the Brahmanical rituals and entry in the Saivite temples. A story with 
regard to the origin of danda natoa, prevalent in the folk community relates 
that a body of seven years old named Madhuri was practising Yoga under 
a guru {precept) in Naimisaranya. After acquiring different aspects of 
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magic such as Stambhana, Mohana, Uchhatana etc. he engrossed himself 
in their practical applications and altogether forgot to look for the precept. 
The precept was very much annoyed and chastised him cruelly. The boy, 
in turn, retaliated by application of magical rites such as ‘fire-worship’ 
through the medium of deep penance resulting in the burning of the body 
of the precept. The other ascetics saved him (precept) by applying white 
magic and bereaved the boy of the magical qualities and kept in hidden in 
the Kailas mountain. In Kaliage, Nandi and Bhrukuti, the attendants of 
Siva introduced the Yoga with tandav dance. The story reveals that 
danda-nata is a part of Suddhachara dharma (pure religion), but is meant 
for the uplifting the down trodden people.”® 


- The down trodden untouchables recontinued to resort to their old cult 
and introduced the festival which is popularly known as Danda literally 
meaning pole. The pole represents the God Siva and the dance, songs and 
the physical feats are the means to appease Him. With the passage of time 
the festival gained wide celebrity among all the castes and the family 
members of Siva-Gauri-Ganesh and Kartika were associated and evoked 
with hymns. 


The performers of the danda nata in total 13 in number are known 
as Bhaktas and Pata Bhakta. The leader of the group observes austerity for 
twenty one days depending on light food, mentally and physically prepared 
for severe exercises such as fire walking, walking on the sharp swords etc.!® 
The group moves from village to village to render their performances. 
People have the belief that propitiation todanda will bring them prosperity 
and peace and free them from diseases and sufferings. 


This ritual dance and festival are specifically performed on the last 
day of the month of Chaitra (Apnil). The rituals are followed by dance 
performance. The dancer dressed with multicoloured skirt and tight fitting 
shirts of local design dances with danda attached on his back and with a 
piece of cloth holding in front in his both hands. He begins his dance with 
the invocatory verses accompanied by Dhol and Mahuri” The first part 
of the dance known as parba dance is followed by other items. A group of 
young boys dressed as girls enters the arena, sing songs and dance. 
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The performer who enters the arena of the middle is known as 
Vinakaria or lute player, the title so derived from the world Vina, he holds. 
He is called the principal dancer and as he dances and sings songs of praise 
to the deities the little bells attached to his Vina tinkles in harmony. This 
part of dance is notable for its diversity of steps. The last in the group of 
dancers is locally known as thetal who dressed himself as a woman. He is 
associated with few other dancers. Finally, the whole group of dancers 
dance and sing songs enacting episodes from Ramayana, Mahabharata 
and Puranas. Each dancer plays one of the roles in the story. On the whole, 
this performance has developed into a dance drama, In the opinion of 
Enakshi Vhavnani, “danda nata, a synthesis of pure dance, song and 
drama may well be compared to the traditional Jatras.”™!” This variety 
prevalent in Sambalpur area is more or less the same everywhere with the 
local variations. 


The dancers while performing the dances recite songs based on epics 
and puranas. In some places the accompanying songs are in the form of 
questions and answers in typical Oriya dialect but all with religious trench. 
The danda nata has a very wider distribution in the State of Orissa with 
concentration in Dhenkanal, Sambalpur, Bolangir, Cuttack and Puri 
districts. This has become a regular feature of annual festival in several 
temples such as Bhattarika at Baramba, Chandrasekar of Dhenkanal, 
Hingulai at Talcher, Samalai of Sambalpur, Rankai of Hindol, Gauri of 
Nayagara, Gopinath of Narasinghpur, Ramachandi of Konarak etc. Its 
performance in the presence of Gods and Goddesses other than Siva 
appears to be the conventionalization of the festival. 


The peculiarity of this dance performance is that it is limited to men 
only. The physical dexterity required in the performance may be the reason 
for elimination of the women from the dance. 


2. Chaitighoda Nacha (Horse dance in the month of Chaitra) 


This folk item is connected with the Sakti cult of coastal Orissa 
confined to the people of Kaibarta caste only. This festival is observed by 
the Kaibartas in the month of Chaitra from the fool moon day to eight day 
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of Vaisakha in honour of their caste deity Vasuli devi. A horse ridden man 
with the head of a horse well-dressed and trunk built of bamboo, dances to 
the tune of Dhola and Mahuri accompanied by songs composed by the local 
poets. The dancing party consists of two dancers, one male and one female, 
a drumer and a piper. The Kaibarta song of Achutananda Das, (one of the 
poets of Pancha Sakha group flourished in the sixteenth century) is 
believed to be only religious text of the Kaibartas. The origin of this dance 
goes back to the hoary past. It is plausible to surmise that Achutananda 
systematized the prevalent tradition by including the worship pattern in 
his said book. 


The origin of horse-headed Vsuli, worshipped by the Kaibartas as 
recorded in the Kaibartapuran, relates that the sleeping god on the leaf of 
the banniyan tree being disturbed by uprising surges created a man who 
held the rudder firmly, keeping the leaf unmoved. A giant fish swallowed 
the newly created person. Having been disturbed the god caught hold of the 
fish and tearing its belly dragged out Dasa raja who, and his descendants 
became enemies of fishes. They lived on fish. The god transformed the leaf 
into a horse and provided a boat to Dasaraja, prepared by Viswakarma to 
cross the ocean. He made him the king of Ceylon and asked him to use the 
horse as his cognisance and the boat for trade. Dasaraja became the king 
of Ceylon but the divine horse died on the eighth day of Chaitra and took 
the shape of the goddess of wealth and shed bitter tears. When the king was 
surprised and frightened at this incident, the God told him that she was the 
goddess Vasuli and he should worship her for salvation.” Whatever might 
be the authenticity of the story, it has become the part of the tradition in 
the society of the Kaibarta. 


The goddess Vasuli is held very high esteem among the Kaibartas. 
Here it may be mentioned that the goddess has a wide distribution in 
Orissa, but is considered to be the oldest in Puri where Raja of Puri provided 
land grants for regular worship of the deity. Vasuli in many places is taken 
to be one of the manifestations of the Durga and one of sixty-four Yoginis. 


The horse dance is very popular and attracts a large audience. The 
performing group consists of three main characters - Rauta, Rautani and 
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the Horse dancer, besides the drummer and the piper. The songs recited in 
the performance consists of the episode from mythology. Rautaniis Rauta’s 
Co-dancer and Co-singer. 


$. DPasakathio 


A colourful and popular performance is rendered by two members, 
one singer (Gayaka) and the other accompanist (Palia). The very word 
(Dasakathia) is derived from the word Das which means worshipner and 
Kathi means two pieces of sticks which produce a very sweet sound. This 
performance is ritualistic and secular in nature. The performers each 
holding a pair of sticks begin their performance in chorus with invocatory 
verses composed by the local poets, each one striking his own sticks in 
perfect tune. The recitation of mythological themes in usually at the top of 
voice hypnotizes folk listeners. The comment of Sukumar Ray on the 
performance of Daskathia appears to be interesting. “Hence it may be less 
musical but more dramatic. The dramatic performance includes verbose 
stanzas of various types including pauranic episodes mixed with manly 
vigour. Luxurious in dress and with turban on head and wearing a long 
luish or silken coat, the two dasas create a visual attraction of the listeners 
by their gestures and postures. This vocal recital is based on some patterns 
of tunes of inherent southern rural character. The form of inimitable type 
of music is a distinctive contribution of Ganjam district of South Orissa. 
Accentuation of the languages, breaking of syllables with notes, rigid 
pronunciations indicate a clear fusion of southern patterns in Oriya.”™!* 


4. Pala 


Palo, a very popular performance associated with the mixed cult of 
Satyapir, has wide distribution in Orissa. Its origin goes back to 
Muslim-Mughal period when assimilation of Satya Narayan of Hindu 
pantheon with Pir of Muhammadanism, brought about a synthetic cult 
known as Satyapir. This is an instance to show the inter- change of cultural 
traits between Hinduism and Islam resulting in subduing to a great extent 
the intolerance and anticism of Muslims. As a consequence of this fusion 
the Hindus became the disciples of the Muslim guru or Fakir and adopted 
worship pattern of some Hidnu deities and vice versa. 
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Satyanarayan is an incarnation of Vishnu, and Pir is an oldman or 
precept of Muslims who established a religious sect at Persia. The Fakir 
considered to be the incarnation of Satyapir, exercised a tremendous 
influence on the common people of Muslim and Hindu sects. The 
propitiation of this deity is intended for well-being of the people. 


A story with regard to the origin of Satyanarayan is recorded in the 
pala of Krishna Haridas. According to this interesting story, king Maidanab’s 
virgin daughter Sandhyabati while taking a dip in the river, saw a flower 
floating and by smelling it she became pregnant. When her parents were 
aware of the fact, they took it a serious offence and drove her away. “Under 
orders from Satyapir still inthe womb, Hanila built a palace for Sandhyabati 
where she gave birth to a ball of bloody flesh. She threw it away into the 
river. A she-tortoise swallowed it up, gave birth to Satyapir and went to 
heaven after death. Kusaleswar, the Purohit of Maidanab brought him up 
with care. One day while taking a walk on the bank of the river Nur, 
Satyapir found a manuscript of Koran. The Brahmin asked him to keep 
that book in its former place as it should not be touched by a sacred 
Brahmin. The body argued and concluded that there was no difference 
between a Purana and Koran. Hinduism and Mohammedanism are not 
hostile to each other.” ® 


The cult of Satyapir is so popular in our culture, the Puranas and 
popular literature profusely mention it and the supernatural powers 
endowed on the deity. 


We have two types of pala in Orissa - the Baithaki (sitting) and the 
Thia (standing). The Thia pala is taken to be the developed form of danda 
nata. The group of performers consisting of six persons including the Bayak, 
or the drummer (playing on the Mrudanga) and the chief singer known as 
Gayaka. The side singers with their cymbals sing and dance explaining the 
meaning of the verses to the audience. The performance begins with 
invocation to Satyanarayan followed by the story of Puranas or epics 
embellished with poems of different poets. The pala songs are the 
compositions of the local poets and recited in the appropriate places during 
the performance. 
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In pala performance songs of various types in different styles 
predominate the dance which on the other hand, is the expression of 
simple rhythm to the tune of music. Pala is normally ritualisticin character 
and is performed on the occasion of worship of Satyanarayan but now-a- 
days it is performed on important festive occasions. The performers, be it 
in an urban area orin the folk area, draws a large audience. The interesting 
theme of pala, the lyrical diction of the poets exhibited in a charming 
manner in melodious voice, the songs of humour with the use of local 
dialects, the depiction of humorous story, the skillful play of mridanga, the 
charming and colourful dress of Gayak and palias make the audience 
spellbound. 


5. Patua Jatra 


Patua jatra, similar to that of pala, is a well known form prevalent 
among the low caste people. The festival of Patua continues from the 23rd 
day of the month of Chaitra to the fifteenth day of Vaisakha in honour of 
Gauri or Mangala. This festival dance organised in honour of Sarala of 
Jhankada, Mangala of Kakatapur, Charchika of Banki, Cuttack Chandi of 
Cuttack appears to have been meant for Sakta Goddesses. The Kalisi or 
Saman of the deity is engaged in times of epidemic and other natural 
calamity. 


The Patua’s songs depict the stories of Ramayana, Mahabharata and 
Puranas and more recently the songs of the medieval and modern poets. 
The simple songs so used is called pada bandia and the other type artha 
bandia which is a jugglery of words conveying deeper meaning. The 
traditional musical instrument used in the performance is the drum but 
recently mirdanga has been adopted for the performance of the second type. 
Thus is recently been influenced by the pala. 


6. Karama 


A pastoral dance in honour of the deity Karama sani or Karamramni, 
ritualistic in character appears to be the rhythmic representation of the 
day-to-day agricultural operations of the people of western Orissa. This 
dance type is confined to the Binjhal, Kharia, Kisan and Kol tribes who 
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performit for general well being of the people in the month of Bhadrab from 
the eleventh day to the full moon day. The boys and girls proceed to the 
jungle amidst singing and beating drums to chop off a branch of Karama 
or Sal tree and to bring the same to a well decorated place of the village 
where the priest locally known as Jhankar performs the ritualistic aspect 
such as pouring liquor, offering fowl, sweet meats, etc. The priest while 
worshipping recites the story or legend connected with it. This is followed 
by singing and dancing in accompaniment of drum (madal), cymbal etc. 
The dance performance full of vigour and energy combined with charm of 
the youth decked with colourful costumes in exuberance of red cloth, set in 
peacock feathers skillfully designed ornaments made of small conch shells, 
brings the onlookers as well as the performers to a mood of trance and 
ecstasy. In this dance both men and women take part and continue to 
engross themselves for the whole night. The skillful movement of the young 
boys with mirror in hand indicates the traditional pattern of love-making 
incourse of dancing and singing. The dance is performed sometimes by boys 
in group, Sometimes by girls in group and sometimes both the sexes 
together. The subject matter of songs constitutes the description of nature, 
invocation to Karamasani, desires, aspiration of people, love and humour. 


“The technique of the Karama dance varies a little from tribe to tribe. 
The Kharias, Kisans and Oraons dance in a circular pattern, where men 
and women dance together. It is always headed by a leader and generally 
the men at the head of the line. Only the best of dancers join in night next 
to or near him. Very young girls and children join in at the tail end to learn 
the steps. When the dancing grows fast the dancers of the tail end drop out 
to let the true dancers show their skill. The dancers hold hands in different 
ways in different dances. Sometimes they simply hold hands and 
sometimes hands are placed on the neighbour's waist band or are crossed. 
It is the legs and the feet which play the principal part in the dance. The 
dance begins lightly with simple steps forward and backward, left and 
right, then gradually the steps grow smaller and faster, growing more and 
more complicated, until that dance reaches its height. Then it goes 
gradually to the first steps as the music leads to give dancers rest. The 
dancers have no special costume for the occasion. They dance with their 
usual costumes which they wear daily.” ® 
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7. Dalkhait 


Dalkhai is one of the most colourful dances prevalent among the 
Binjhal, Saora and performed on the occasions of Dusshera, Bhaijamtia, 
Phalgun Purnima and on other festive occasions. It is known as Dalkhai 
because in the beginning and end of every stanza the word is used as an 
address to a girl friend. The love story of Radha and Krishna, the episodes 
from Ramayana and Mahabharata, the description of natural scenery are 
represented through the songs. The dancing and singing are confined to the 
young girls who dance in a semicircular pattern while singing songs. The 
accompanying musical instruments such as Dhol, Nishan,(a typically giant 
sized drum made of iron case), Tamki (a tiny one sided drum 6" in diameter 
played by two sticks), another one sided drum known as Tasa and Mahuri 
form the rich orchestra, very inspiring and vigorous in rhythm. On account 
of its style, theme and performance Dalkhai is basically a secular form. 


8. Kedu Dance 


Kedu dance of the Kondhas performed on the occasion of Kedu festival 
is a continuance of Meriah festival. The meriah (human) sacrifice of the 
Kondhas, a notable event in history and the most popular tradition of the 
tribe perhaps surpassing others, has been substituted by Kedu sacrifice 
retaining the other aspects of rituals as they were. This dance is ritualistic 
in character connected with the ceremony in honour of Dharani penu who 
is believed to be the bestower of good fortune, good crops, protector of the 
people and their livestock. The people have the belief that sprinkling of 
blood and blood stained face of Kedu (buffalo) in the turmeric field reddens 
the colour of turmeric like blood. In this performance women dancers 
standing in a semi circle and holding each other in their hands on each 
other shoulders while the male members sing songs and play on the drums 
and flutes. The musical instruments used are Dhol, Changu, Nishan and 
Mahuri and the songs in Kui language are mainly devotional. 


9. Puppets 


Puppet dance known as Kandhei or Sakhi Nata, a rare and unusual 
type of stylised indigenous drama and dance based on mythological stories, 
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is being performed today in various parts of Orissa. The puppets are usually 
the representations of various characters and animals of a particular 
drama. It is difficult to speak anything about its origin but undoubtedly is 
an old art. The making of dolls with paintings, dresses and ornaments is 
atypical folk art for the enjoyment of people of all categories. Together with 
puppets there evolved another art popularly known as the expressive 
shadow plays which has the added advantage of being able to cater to large 
Oriyas. The puppetry of Orissa may be classified into three categories, such 
as hand puppets, string puppets and rod puppets. 


Puppetry has a very wide distribution in India. The Putlikhel of 
Bengal, the Kath putli of Rajstan, the Bomma Lattam’ (wood and cloth 
string doles) of Tamilnadu and puppets shows of Keral, puppet theatre of 
Andhra are cited here as example.” 


10. Stick Dance 


This type of dance by men only, corresponds to the ‘Dandhya Ras’ of 
Western India. Each of the dancer holding a pair of short sticks, sometimes 
in accompaniment of drum or without, sing in chorus, each one hitting his 
own sticks togetherin perfect timing. The leader of the group sings first and 
other follow him. The subject matter of the songs is the immortal love story 
of Radha and Krishna. Complicated pattern of movements, striking of the 
sticks, types of grouping are the peculiarities of the dance. Of the various 
types of stick dances prevalent in Orissa, the Koisabadi dance of the Gauda 
caste and Ganda and Bhuyan tribes of Sambalpur district is important. 


11. Ghumura Dance 


This dance is named after ‘Ghumura’a typical drum made of earthen 
pitcher with long neck covered with the skin of Godhi (Reptile). This 
instrument played by both the hands produces a very charming sound. 
Each of the dancers hangs it on the shoulder fastening it tightly around the 
waist. Other musical instruments used in this dance to create a tempo, are 
Nisana, cymbals and sometimes a Kho! (Mridanga). The dancers in the 
beginning of the performance display various rhythms along with dancing 
and they stand in a line to follow the invocatory recitations of the singers. 
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Ghumura is not normally played while singing. At the end of the songs 
drums and dance of the drummers are seen. The stories from Ramayana, 
Mahabharata and Puranas constitute the subject matter of the songs. 
Every stanza of the song is pursued by a dance piece. This type of dance is 
confined to men only and is distributed in districts of Kalahandi, Bolangir 
and Cuttack. This dance is more colourful in Kalahandi than any other 
place. The dress and costumes used by the dancers are similar to that a 
Karma dance. 


According to some legends prevalent in Kalahandi, this dance was 
originally meant for Lankeswari, the presiding deity of Junagarh, the old 
fort capital of Kalahandi. The goddess is believed to be very much attached 
to Ghumura dancing. Sometimes she used to go out of the temple in the 
disguise of a girl and take part in the musical performance holding a broom 
stick decked with peacock feather. Gradually this became a tradition of 
Ghumura dance. A palmleaf manuscript of Jagmohan Ramayan relates 
that Lankeswari was the presiding deity of Lanka, and Ghumura was the 
war musical instrument. Now question arise as to the installation of the 
deity Lankeswari as the presiding deity of Kalahandi. It is very probable 
that the Gangas established Lankeswari as their presiding deity. 
Whatever be the origin of Lankeswari she has become the popular deity of 
Kalahand; from village to state level and since long Ghumura dance has 
been the part of ritual of Lankeswari and gradually spread to general mass. 
The people of Banka caste living in Kalahandi are stated to be attached to 
the royal army of the estate and are the expert Ghumura players. On 
account of its wide distribution in Kalahandi particularly at Asurgada, 
Bhawanipatna, Junagada, Laduganga, Dahagan, Koksra, Jayapatna etc. 
we can surmise that this dance was originated in this area. ® 


12. Jhoomar Dance 


This dance type named after the accompanying jhoomar songs is 
current among the Mahanta and Munda communities of the Sundargarh 
district. Among the Mahantas the dance is performed by the men only. 
Among the Mundas the singers who accompanying the dancers sing songs 
and the dancers follow them in chorus in accompaniment of Madal. The 
Mundas are especially experts in this dance particularly in intricate foot 
steps, movement of hip and wrists and movement of body. 
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13. Dhanu Jatra 


A type of theatrical presentation very interesting to the people is 
prevalent in Sambalpur district. In this performance subject matter being 
a part of Krishnalila, the river Jira is conceived as the sacred river Yamuna, 
Amapali as Gopapur and Badagada as Mathura. While speaking of the 
characteristics of the interesting jatra, Sri Dhiren Dash remarks “besides 
other highlights Kansa’s elephant ride in the street of the kingdom, his high 
Mancha from where he falls and dies, and his Durbar, everything is so well 
planned and improvised that perhaps no where in the world, a play has 
been made to achieve such a vast magnitude bringing that central goal in 
dramatics, the unity, the team spirit and the universal brotherhood. 


All the villages, town and the river turn to be the acting zones, 
naturally all the inhabitants and visitors also turn to be characters ...”"!* 


14. Rama Leela 


Rama Leela, a very popular theatrical performance of Orissa as 
elsewhere in India, being religious in character retains all its religious 
significance. The theme of the performance is derived from Ramayana. In 
some places the performers use masks and there are others who do not use 
them. 


We have no information with regard to the origin of this type of 
performance in Orissa but on the basis of availability of vast mass of Rama 
literature in palmleaf manuscripts, iconographic representation of Rama 
and his associates on the temple walls, presence of Hanuman images in 
various sacred places, the popularity of Ramayanain folk and sophisticated 
society, give a clear indication of continuity of the tradition of Ramalila. The 
form of performance as we notice in the coastal belt of Orissa, is as old as 
other folk performances. Of course, in the present day performance many 
other items of Jatra have been incorporated to gain a mass appeal. 


15. Krishna Lila 


Associated with the cult of Krishna, Krishna lila has a deep religious 
flavour. People in the village communities in certain parts of Orissa join in 
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singing and dancing to the accompaniment of mridanga and cymbals. This 
is performed particularly on the occasion of Holi and Rasa Purnima. 
Different episodes of Krishna legend are performed in lila. Through the 
chanting of songs and dancing to its tune in accompaniment of the musical 
instruments a Serene atmosphere is created. 


16. While discussing the folk dances I feel it necessary to account for some 
of the interesting dances of tribals. 


The Tribals which constitute about one fourth of the total population 
of Orissa have very many dances of secular, religious and seasonal in 
character. Living in the midst of nature their dances and songs are vivid, 
temperamental and attuned to nature herself. Nature is always the 
strongest inspiration ‘for them, coupled with the customs and religious 
heritage. 


The colourful spiring time dance of the Santals with their musical 
instrument, Madal performed by the maidens, their pastoral dance during 
riping of grain, the dance of the Kolha at the time of planting of the seeds 
in honour of their deity performed by men and women, the dances of the 
Gonds done in dedication to their deity Bhimsen at harvesting festival 
time, marriage celebrations accompanied by several musical instruments 
like the horned-drums, flutes and clarionets, the spring dance of the 
Bhattara with beautiful dresses, silver ornaments of women, flushed as 
they move and the colourful turbans of the men stack with peacock 
feathers, the Sua dance of the Sambalpur tribes performed by the young 
girls in the spirit of adventure and romance accompanied by drummers and 
musicians, the ring dance of the Oron performed during all festivals and in 
the spring and autumn seasons in a circle, the women dancers placing their 
arms at the back of their neighbours and clasping the hands of the next, the 
courtship dances of Ho, the Jhadia paraja dance exhibiting graceful 
movement and artistic skill, the colourful dance of the Gadaba, the dance 
of the Koyas with the head-dress of Bison horn, the women in colourful 
attire with iron sticks in hands making a jingling sound in accompaniment 
of musical instruments, the dance of the Kutia Kandha with the single 
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stringed dungadunga, the peacock, sparrow, vulture, deer dances of Juang 
to the tune of their musical instrument, Changu and Badakatha, and a 
wide variety of dances clearly give an idea how the culture of the tribals 
born out of nature and attuned to nature can live and flourish spontane- 
ously. These are just a few representative examples of the tribal dances of 
Orissa. The tribal dance itself is vast in variety indicating their importance 
in the social and religious life of the people. 


17. Samprada or Bahaka Dance 


This type of dance prevalent in Western Orissa is a standardised 
performance of singing, playing on the musical instrument which looks like 
Mridanga but bigger in size and Jhanja locally known as (Kartal), and 
dancing. The peculiarity of this performance is that the perfomer displays 
his capability in gayana, badana and nartan. One cannot be an expert 
performer in the Bahaka dance unless he acquires adequate knowledge in 
these three aspects. The tuning of the songs, the stepping movement of feet 
and rhythmic playing of the musical instruments make the performance 
very interesting and charming. Bhajan, Janana, Chhanda, Chaupadi and 
Sanskrit slokas are recited while dancing. The main performer is assisted 
by another player who is known as palia Bahaka. This type of dance is 
generally arranged on social and festive occasions. 


18. Chhow 


Orissa has earned name and fame in the international arena for its 
famous martial chhow dance. This variety of dance is prevalent in the 
princely states ofMayurbhanja, Nilagiri and Sareikala (now in Bihar). This 
dance is performed exclusively by men. The origin of chhow dance is 
shrouded in obscurity and no historical document in this context has yet 
been recovered. Etymologically, chhow is derived from the Sanskrit word 
chhaya which means a mask but some scholars are of opinion that chhow 
is an independent colloquial Odissi word, meaning to attack or hunt 
stealthly. The connotation appears to be more plausible as chhow dance in 
view of its characters. It is evidently a war dance. The steps and 
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movements, the attack and defence, the performers, each holding a sword 
and shield, dividing themselves into two parties, the drums and their mode 
of play, the huge kettle drum known as ‘Dhumusa’ a must in the orchestra, 
its reverberating powerful beats energizing the dancers, all signify that 
chhow dance is unmistakably originated from marital practices. 


The rituals connected with chhow spread throughout the year 
beginning from Dasahara. The initiation for the newly recruits by putting 
a red-thread-on the wrist starts from this day. The actual training of the 
chhow starts from the day of Sri Panchami after playing homage to 
Saraswati, the goddess of learning. A number of rituals are performed 
primarily to call down the divine blessing. The thirteen Bhokatas 
(devotees) held from different castes perform all the connected rituals. The 
actual performance takes place on the occasion of Chaiti Parva (spring 
festival). “All these rituals have a deep symbolic meaning according to the 
Hindu philosophy. From the various rituals interlaced together, it is 
apparent that Chhow as an institution was meant to achieve religious, 
Social, and cultural integration. Shaivites, persons adhering so Sakti-cult, 
Sun worshippers, Vaishnavites, all are integrated together admirably in a 
few festive atmosphere.”™?2® 


This dance, heroic and histrionic in character, is a way of life with the 
people living in the princely states of Mayurbhanja and Sareikala. The 
royal patronage in development of this art is mainly responsible. The kings 
of these states with artistic learnings had participated in dance perform- 
ance. Chhow in general even today serves three fold purpose. (1) It 
perpetuates on art, (2) Maintains the age-old martial customs, and 
(3) Provides an opportunity for the integration of tribal culture with the 
culture of the sophisticated society. 


In the earlier stage, thechhow dance had alimited items, namely, the 
Rookmar (Matcha or the dance of mockfighting). In course of time things 
of all varieties with special emphasis on the heroic ones were incorporated. 
The episodes mainly from Ramayana, Mahabharata and Puranas and the 
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mythical characters like Krishna, Siva, Arjuna, demons, demigods were 
portrayed through colourful dances. The chhow dance was too hard to 
include women to play roles, hence women roles are played by male dancers 
who are extremely masculine in appearance. 


The use of mask by every character is the speciality of Sareikala 
chhow whereas Mayurbhanja chhow is totally devoid of it. The Sareikala 
chhow for stylisation appears to be less virile and conditioned by mask. On 
the other hand, the Mayurbhanja school of chhow retains extremely virility 
of the original movement with martial trend. ©! 


So far the technique of this dance is concerned in initial stage it 
performed only one mood that is Tandava bhaba. But with the incorpora- 
tion of more varieties, the aesthetic mood was divided into three categories, 
viz. Hatiardhar, (Holding weapon) Kalibhanga (bending of subtlest of a 
sprig) and Kalikata (cutting the subtlest in the end of sprig). The basic steps 
andzgits are termed as ‘Uflis’ and Topkas. There are six types of Topkas and 
36 types of Uflis, which are considered to be the vowels and consonants in 
a language. The chhow is specialised for numerous bhangis which are 
created by the dances necessitated for the delineation of a thing through 
the permutation and combination of Uflis and Topkas. In the chhow dance 
movement of hands are little bit restricted for holding weapons leaving the 
feet and body predominantly flexible. 


It is a type of dance which takes utmost care in expressing emotion 
and feeling - anger, fear, laughter, wonder or sorrow. The rhythmic 
variations of this stances even in the same performance, the linear relating 
to the intricate foot work, and the complicated gamut of inspired stances 
are vital, charming, subtle, full of sinuous grace. While discussing the 
efficacy of chhow dances Mulak Raj Ananda remarks “The general charac- 
teristics of a folk tribal, or even classical style of the feudal periods, are 
essentially ingrown, through the fusion of many physical, moral and 
spiritual aspirations of the people expressed through old myths and 
legends, in an art language, elaborated through the awareness of the flora 
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and fauna, the airs and the graces of life in a particular area. The 
traditional stories are the warp and the woof of the primitive consciousness 
which seeks emergence from gods, heroes and demons of the magical world. 
There have been centuries of evolution and assimilation of racial admix- 
tures, physical needs and inner aspirations. The thought context, the inner 
channels, and thé expressions, have been forged according to the functions 
of the various elements in that particular society. The Raja and the Praja 
have evolved a meeting point in an art form beyond their fundamental 
separateness as high and low. And as the chieftain is the custodian of the 
whole ritual, allowing thelay public to participatein the ancient monarchial 
social set-up, the dominant modes, the content and the expression are 
designed by the lord. 


The gamut of folk music of the State is much wider than the folk 
dances, the account of which is difficult to enumerate in the paper. My 
attempt here is to touch upon some peculiar folk varieties of the numerous 
ones. Besides the music performed along with the dance we have numerous 
variants of folk music fitting to the occasions and regions changing in tunes 
and compositions. Folk music is basically the expression of the life of the 
people. One can easily understand the culture of a particular people 
through the understanding of their folk songs, handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. Folk musicis also too wide to put in a particular pattern. 
It Lives and grows in oral tradition. “Therefore folk music is neither new nor 
old. It is like a forest tree with its root deeply buried in the past but which 
continually puts forth new branches, new lines,, new fruits. It is an 
individual flowing on a stem. Therefore it is not the question of age or 
authorship, that is important in the folk songs, but that of spontaneity and 
beauty”. Thus different varieties of folk songs ranging from the songs of 
blind beggars, the peasants ploughing the field, the cowherd songs, the 
boatman while playing their boat to the songs of the girl leave in the heart 
of onlookers a deep mark of joy and ecstasy. 


As has been discussed earlier folk songs are of various types, one type 
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being a departure from other in style but each one is marked for its own 
melody, tune and composition. The folk songs of Orissa broadly comprise 
kendaragita, Rajadoli, (song on the occasion of Raja festival), Kumar 
Purnima gita recited by unmarried girls in autumnal full moon, songs of 
the bullock cart drivers and cultivators, Padmatola of the snake charmers, 
songs of the boatman while roaring their boats in the river, songs of the 
Kaibartas, Khanjani bhajan, Dhuduki gita, Jhumar songs, folk songs of 
Sambalpur area such as Rasarkeli, Sajanigita, Dalkhai, Humo and Bauli, 
Janana, song by the people in honour of Lord Jagannatha folk songs sung 
in Pala and Dasakathia and innumerable kirtan songs and popular songs 
prevalent in tribal areas. 


On the whole, the group minds take expression musically in a definite 
form ina particular area. “It may be marked that though the different types 
of songs originate in different areas, the musical character remains similar. 
Only a few swaras from the basis of the monotonous tune-structure, singers 
generally sing at the top of their voices, may be in taraswara or with a 
tendency of performing in extra-loud tone, sometime missing the conform- 
ity tune. Variety of songs are also sung in accompaniment with dance and 
these are more or less appreciated for their inherent swing and rhythm. The 
basis principle of construction of some of the songs have been defined by 
Shri Patnaik as Triswari, Catuswari or Panchaswari, meaning these are 
composed of three, four or five notes respectively. The changes in tunes 
occur due to external influences and it is very common feature today.” 


Odissi, Bhajan, Chhanda and Champu the classical form of music of 
Orissa based on raga, tala and order, theatrical conceptions in stylised 
manner owe their origin greatly to the folk music. As far as my knowledge 
goes this stylised set of music derives its origin from the temple music and 
dance introduced by the royal dynasties. The temple music and dance 
introduced in the temple services are nothing but the forms prevalent in the 
then folk society. Through the process of transformation these assumed a 
particular style known as Odissi. 
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Under the impact of modern forces such as urbanisation, modernisa- 
tion, sanskritisation, industrialisation etc. the inherent character and 
basic qualities of folk music and dance in Orissa are fast losing ground. The 
folk items performed in the urban areas by the urbanites, satisfy, of course 
the audience with the tunes and text of the songs. Neither the performers 
nor the audience bother little about the original musical form. Folk songs 
listened to in a folk society give an impression altogether different from 
what it appears in urban area. The performance in the rural environment 
is considered as the genuine piece by the people who are well-conversant 
with the particular form of music andlanguage. This also conforms with the 
attitude of folklorists. The basic folklorists character of Musicis altogether 
lost when recited by urbanites in urban setting. Even if the folk musical 
presentation conforms to the original character still then it gives an 
impression somewhat distinct from what it is in rural areas. This so 
happens due to addition of grace notes, changes in rhythm, use of additional 
musical instruments for accompaniment to songs and frivolity in perform- 
ance and lack of knowledge of the basic pattern. The mass media of 
communication and professional song writers and music setters are no less 
responsible in effecting changes in form and bringing about an unfortunate 
anomaly. The folk players cherished a flamboyant attitude to their own 
music presented through a mass media into derivative form but unfortu- 
nately with concern and dismay they fail to interfere with the system. 


The folk music and dance, the root of classical and standarised music 
and dance of India need preservation in their original styles. It should be 
the concern of folklorists musicologists, connoisseurs of dance and music, 
anthropologists and the administrators to preserve what is good in them 
through study in proper perspective. In this context, much importance 
should be given in the recording of folk songs, and their notations and 
documentation of dance forms with rhythms, failing which they will be 
shrouded in oblivion. 
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WILDLIFE OF ORISSA 
EMERGING TOURIST ATTRACTION 


Shri S. K. Patnaik 


Orissa has already established itself as a destination for tourists from 
different parts of India and abroad for its beautiful temples, ruins and 
beaches. But very little is known about the wild splendours of this State to 
the outer world. 


Though much smaller, compared to its large neighbouring States 
floristically Orissa maintainsits own distinction, thanks toits location and 
topography. Flanking the mighty Bay of Bengal, the State has long coast 
line of 500 kms., largest brakish water lake of Asia, ‘Chilika’ and a large 
estuary of river Brahamani. Eastern ghats, which almost divide the State 
from North-East to South-East, parallel to the coast line and Similipal hills 
dramatise its topography by providing different topography and altitudes. 
These hills have given birth to numerous rivers and rivulets anda number 
of beautiful waterfalls. Thus, these varied bio-geographic regions of this 
State support varied flora and fauna starting from sea-turtles on the 
Gahirmatha beach to the blue bulls in drier regions on the west of the State. 
It is estimated that as many as one fifth of the species of fauna found in the 
Indian sub-continent are seen in Orissa alone. It is not a small number 
considering its geographical area. Thus, Orissa has notified 19 protected 
areas in the State; 2 National Parks and 117 sanctuaries covering a total 
geographical area of 7387.20 Sq. km. 


Similaipal can be considered as a gem among the protected Areas of 
this State, covering an area of 2,750 Sq. kms. This is also the largest among 
all thereserves. He who has seen this beautiful undulating many splendoured 
forest complete with beautiful streams, waterfalls, frosty meadows and 
varied wildlife, any other sanctuary can conclude that Orissa stands 
unparalleled. Varying in altitude from 100 M.S.L. to 1200m there is wide 
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climatic variation. Winter is the best season for a visit to this park which 
can be approached from both Bhubaneswar and Calcutta by road (approx. 
250 kms. from either city). Summer months are also equally enjoyable in 
the higher elevation of the park, which is quite cool and about 100 spcies 
of the orchides come to the bloom during this period in May-June. The 
waterfalls of Joranda and Barehipani surrounded by steep rock faces 
amidst sylvan beauty of the area are like dreams-come-true. The forest 
with stately Sal trees, Champa, Piasal, Kurum, Jamu, Tree ferns, Ferns 
and many other species provide a unique cover to the hills and vallies. This 
area which is also one of the eighteen (18) Tiger Reserves of the country is 
famous for nearly hundred (100) Royal Bengal Tigers, Leopards, large 
herds of Elephants, Gaur, Sambar, Cheetals, Barking Deer, Mouse Deer, 
Wolf, Katels, Sloth Bear, Giant Squirrel, Horn Bills, Crested Serpent 
Eagle, Hill Mynah, Pythons, King Cobras and Cobra etc. The valleys of 
Bhachhuri-chara and Debasthali, which are large frost holes, are punctu- 
ated by eyrie figures of Sal affected by frost. A‘drive in the park itself is 
invigorating. The tribal settlements of Santhal, Khadia and Mankadia 
tribes dotted in and outside the sanctuary lead an unique charm with their 
individual life styles. The artistic touch in the Santhal houses and their 
neatness is very rare to see elsewhere. There is a tourist bunglow 
(panthanivas) at Lulung approachable from Baripada. This is located in 
the foot hills of Similipal and is run by Orissa Tourism Development 
Corporation. There are a number of Forest Rest Houses inside the park, 
most popular being Chahala for which reservation can obtained from the 
Field Director, Similipal Tiger reserve located at Baripada. A number of 
hotels to suit different purses at located at Baripada and Joshipur, where 
hired jeeps are also available for visit to the park. 


BHITARKANIKA 


Smaller in area, but still most fascinating is the Bhitarkanika 
sanctuary (proposed National Park). This beautiful sanctuary comprises 
the mangrove forests on the estuary of river Brahmani and Baitarani in 
Kendrapada District. Criss-crossed by rivers, rivulets and creeks, this 
entire area is inundated by tides every day, thus giving rise to a unique 
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mangrove eco-system and said to be even richer than many larger 
mangroves floristically. Bani, Guan, Sundrni, Hental, Hebali, Karanya and 
Keruan etc. are some of predominant species, Most of the trees have roots 
Jutting out of the ground all around the tree. These pneumatophores are 
meant to help roots breathe. The mangrove species have unique reproduc- 
tion system. The seeds germinate while still attached to the tree and small 
plantests fall and strike root. This hostile and inaccessible eco-system is 
very rich in fauna. Estuarine Crocodile, Water Monitor Lizards, King 
Cobra, Python, Cobra and Banded krait are some of the reptiles which are 
abundant in the mangrove forests. Among the mammals, Fishing cat, wild 
boar and Cheetals are common. But the rich variety of birds that this hosts 
is yet to be fully catalogued. Some of them are 8 spp. of King Fishers, Pariah 
and Brahminy Kites, White Ibis, painted and open billed storks, Brahminy 
ducks, Bar headed geese, spot billed pelicans, Terns, Cormorants, Darters, 
Herons, Assorted ducks etc. The Waterbody has a large variety of fish 
fauna, crabs, hermit crabs, mud skippers and sometimes dolphins are 
sighted. I have still not unfolded the most existing spectable that unfolds 
twice a year on its beaches. In January and March/April, 4 to 6 lakh of 
pacific ridley sea turtles come here for nesting, filling the entire 10 kms. 
stretch eggs in flask shaped holes in sand. Each of them leave in about 
2 hours after laying about 100 eggs. Millions of hatchings hatch in 45 days 
and head for the deep sea. 


This interesting area can be approached from Bhubaneswar through 
Rajnagar (120 kms.) from where one has to take a boat to reach Dangmal 
Forest Rest House or Gahirmatha. Guptiis now approachable by road. One 
can approach through Chandbali, about 60 kms. from Bhadrak (S.E. Rly.). 
For accommodation, Divisional Forest Officer, Mangrove Forest Division, 
Rajnagar can be approached. 


CHILIKA 


This thousand Sq.km brakish water lake is the largest of its kind in 
the Whole of Asia. This large waterbody also becomes the winter home for 
the largest number of migratory birds in the country. It is estimated that 
only Nalaban submergible inland and its surrounding, water spread alone 
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get more than 1 million birds in favourable years. About 160 Apecis also a 
Ramsar convention site. Boating in this large waterbody is an unique 
experience and one can come across birds like flamingoes, spot billed 
pelicans, bar head geese, brahminy ducks, pochards, coots, dabchicks, 
shovellers, pintails, teals, gargeny, terns, jacanas, white belied sea eagles, 
sea gulls, cormorants, purple moorhen, herons, storks and darters. It is like 
a paradise unfolding before your eyes. If you are lucky and are cruising 
around Satpada, majestic leap of dolphins close to the moving boat could 
be a bonus. Chilka is also very rich in fish fauna and it is estimated that 
more than 150 spp. of fishes, besides mullashes, jelly fishes and water 
snakes are seen in the waterbody besides a large varieties of aquatic 
vegetation. The narrow stretch of land separating Chilka from the sea also 
has a good population of black bucks and Chitals, besides feral cattle. A very 
fascinating place in Mahisa Berhampura where one can see Chilka and sea 
on both sides of the sand bar. A Forest Rest House located here stands no 
comparison inits uniqueness. Chilka is also dotted with number of islands. 
Prominent among them are Kalijai, Chadeihaga, Breakfast and 
Honeymoon islands. Kalijai is famous for its presiding deity ‘Kalijai’ who 
is visited by pilgrims from far and wide. 


Not only the fauna,but the fishing activities in Chilka in colourful 
sail boats and the dinghis and the life style of local people are also quite 
ineteresting for any tourists, mainly from western countries. 


Chulka can be approached from Puri and Bhubaneswar by road. 
[nside Chika one has to move in a boat. Accommodation is available in the 
Panthanivas(Tourist Bungalow) of Rambha and Barkul. Anew Panthnivas 
is also coming up at satpada on the approaching road from Puri. The 
Divisional Forest Officer of Chilka Wildlife Division has also a limited 
aumber of accommodations. For brief visits, one can stay in Puri or 
Bhubaneswar, and make convenient excursion trips. 


CHANDAKA 


Chandaka is a very unusual sanctuary, where badly degraded 
wasteland has been turned to a lush green habitat for wild elephants within 
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20 kms. from Bhubaneswar. This 170 Sq.km. sanctuary has 52 elephants, 
leopards, Wild dogs, jackals, cheetals, barking deer, mouse deer, ratels, 
peacocks, red jungle fowl, open billed storks, teals, herons, muggers, 
pythons and many other reptiles. A night in any of its Watch towers near 
a waterbody will be an unforgettable experience. A conducted tour from 
Bhubaneswar can be organised by the Tourism Development Corporation 
with prior arrangement with the Forest Department. This is paradise for 
those tourists who cannot afford to spend long time to see tropical forest. 


SATKOSIA GORGE 


Mahanadi has been considered as the life line of Orissa for more than 
one reason. But it is not quite known that flanking Mahanadi on its either 
side is also very large patch of forest which is very rich in flora and fauna. 
On either side almost at the centre of the Statelie Satkosia Gorge, Baisipalli 
and Padmatoda sanctuaries. almost cutting them in halves is the Satkosia 
Gorge a narrow breath-taking gorge 25 kms. long, with lofty well clud hills 
on either side. For a holiday it is an unforgetable experience. The forests 
on either side have rich fauna like tiger, leopard, wolf, elephant, gaur, 
cheetal, sambar, barking deer, giant squirrel, flying squirrel, smaller piel 
hombile and grey hornbill, peacock and red jungle fowl, python, king cobra 
etc. Who live in luxuriant sal forest. 


The blue deep waters of the gorge is one of few remaining habitats of 
Gharial in the country, while there is a large population of muggers. 
Gharial conservation programme has its base at Tikarpada, which also has 
a Forest Rest House which is located at a very scenic spot andattracts many 
tourists from far and near. This large conglomeration of sanctuaries can be 
approached either from Angul or Nayagarh. Good accommodations are 
available at Angul, while a number of Forest Rest Houses and Inspection 
Bungalows of PWD are also available on either side of Mahanadi. 


BADRAMA 


Ushakathi and Khalasuni sanctuaries which from one contiguous 
patch of forest close to National Highway No.6, near Badrama is quite 
famous for its wildlife and sylvan beauty in Eastern Orissa. One can easily 
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approach this by road from Sambalpur or Deogarh. tiger, leopard, 
elephant, gaur, sambar, cheetal, braking deer, chausinga, flying squirrel, 
mouse deer, peacock etc. are some of the species seen here. One can stay 
either in Badrama Forest Rest House to stay in any hotel or Panthanivas 
at Sambalpur from where an excursion trip can be arranged to this 
beautiful sanctuary. Best time to see animals isin early morning hours and 
evening. October to May is the ideal time for a visit. 


DEBRIGARH 


This is again a very fascinating sanctuary adjoining the Hirakud 
reservoir. Though elephants and tigers are not reported from here this is 
quite rich in sambars, cheetal, chausinga, peacock and red jungle fowl etc. 
There are muggers also in the reservoir. Besides, a number of ducks visit 
the reservoir in winter months. Sambalpur, Hirakud and Burla are ideal 
places from where one can easily approach this sanctuary. Divisional 
Forest Officer, Badrama Wildlife Division, Sambalpur can be contacted for 
further information. 


SUNABEDA 


This is an excellent sanctuary located in a very dry locality of 
Nawapada district. It is frequented by people from Madhya Pradesh due 
to its proximity to Raipur. It is open from November to may. There are 
tigers, leopards, sambar, cheetal, blue bulls, barking deer, chousinga etc. 
Besides, some hard footed Barasingha are reported to be seen here. They 
possibly move into nearby forests of Madhya Pradesh also. There is long 
stretch of grassy plateau which is ideal for foraging of herbivores. There is 
a Forest Rest House on this plateau under the control of the Divisional 
Forest Officer, Sunabeda Wildlife Division located at Khariar Road. 
Besides, one can stay in Government Rest Houses or lodges at Khariar road 
or Nawapara. 


OTHER WILDLIFE AREAS 


Besides, there are many more wildlife areas some of which have 
either been declared as sanctuaries or closed areas or there is proposal for 
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their being declared so in future. Even other forest ares also have 
significantly good wildlife population. Some of them are briefly touched 
below. 


KULDIHA 


This is located close to Balasore district almost has some fauna as 
Simuipal. 


HADAGARH 


This is located close to Bhadrak and Anandpur of Keonjhar district 
and is close to the Hadagarh reservoir. This is also quite rich with wildlife 
similar to Kuldiha. 


KOTHGARH 


This sanctuary in Phulbani district has good herbivore population 
including elephants. There are tigers and leopards too. The approach is 
through Muniguda Rly. Station on Vijainagaram-Raipur Rly. line and can 
be approached by road from Baliguda, Rayagada and Bhwanipatna. 


KARLAPAT 


This is very close to Bhawanipatna and is quite rich in wildlife like 
elephant, gaur, sambar, tiger, leopards, cheetal, barking deer, blue ball etc. 
There is a Forest Rest House at Jakom controlled by Divisional forest 
Officer, Kalahandi. This is located at very scenic spot. One can make 
excursion day trips Bhwanipatna too. 


BETANOI 


This group of villagers spread over more than 50 Sq.km. of cultivated 
land and habitation in Ganjam district is the abode of about a thousand 
black bucks who roam freely with protection from the local people. One can 
see them anytime during the day and night. This area can be approached 
from Berhampur from Aska by motorable road round the year. They are 
often mistaken as goats and allow visitors approach quite close to them. 
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Besides, this area has a number of forest patches like Kondakomeru 
of Malkangiri district, Gandhamardan in Balangir and Nawapara 
districts. Malyagiri in Keonjhar, Denkhanal district, Ghumsur north 
Forest Division’s Forest etc. are quite rich in wildlife and flora. There are 
excellent opportunity for trekking, boating and even rock climbing for 
adventure loving people in different forest areas of the State. 


NANDANKANAN 


Lastly Nandakanan Biological Park also a sanctuary on the outskirts 
of Bhubaneswar is a fine open air zoo. Its white tiger safari, only one of its 
kind in the world and India’s largest lion safari are attractions for visitors. 
This fascinating zoo boasts of its large collections of white tigers, most of 
which unrelated to Rewa white tigers. This is also the first zoo where 
captive breeding of Gharials was possible. There is a reptile park, nocturnal 
animal house and acquarium, which are quite attractive. The natural lake 
is a fine spot for boating. an areal rope way shall be the latest addition to 
this zoo and shall be the only one of its kind for any Indian zoo. 


Orissa’s wilderness and wildlife can thrill anybody, provided they are 
given the respect they deserve by giving them the solitude and privacy they 
need by respecting the laws for protected areas and forests. 
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GLIMPSES OF ECONOMIC FLORA OF ORISSA 


Dr. Harihar Patnaik 
Dr. (Mrs) Kamala Kumari Patnaik 


INTRODUCTION 


Orissa is situated on the East Coast of India (in 17° 40’N to 23° 34'N 
latitude and 81°27’ to 87°29' longitude). Its coastal plain extends up to 
about 500 kms. The coastal plain is constituted as a result of the deposits 
of the alluvial soil from the majestic rivers like Mahanadi, Brahmani, 
Baitarani, Subarnarekha, Mohendratanaya and Rusikulya. It is just a 
narrow strip of land between the coast and the mountains of the Eastern 
Ghat. The important districts Viz. Balasore, Puri, Cuttack and Ganjam 
occupy this region. The gigantic mountains cover up the major part of the 
State in its North West and South West. These mountains, however, are 
clipped by river valley at different spots. The highest peak mountain of the 
Stateis Deomatli. Its elevation is of about 1690 meters. Besides, many other 
noteworthy mountain peaks having high elevation are seen. They are 
Mahendragiri (1525 m), Devagiri (1383 m), Meghasani (1162 m), 
Mankadanacha (1110 m), Gandhamardan (1002 m). Such remarkable 
elevated mountains add to the majestic look of the State. The river valleys 
are formed by rivers and are situated within the extending mountains. 
These valleys are well known for their fertility. In fact, the alluvial soil of 
the valley is helpful for better agricultural production. The river valleys are 
also helpful for the formation of subdued plateaus which are almost flat. 
These subdued plateaus are also interrupted by river valleys at places. 


Orissa is a part of peninsular India and encompass very old 
geographical rocks. Mineral depositions inside these rocks are distinctly 
noted. In due course of time, these rocks have transformed in to different 
types of soils. These are sandy, loamy, black cotton, red brown, forest earth 
having humus, alluvial and saline dust.Alluvial soi is considered as the 
best for agricultural utilization. 
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Orissa is a tropical State. It has three main seasons : Summer, Rainy 
and Winter. The rainy season starts from the end of June and continues till 
the end of September. This, however, is followed by Autumn for a period 
of about one month. The winter season continues from November till 
February. The summer is very hot andit starts from the beginning of April 
tothe end of June. During rainy season, the State receives rain from South 
West monsoon. Due to heavy depression of Bay of Bengal, cyclonic storms, 
at times, are also felt especially during the rain. The average annual 
temperature of the State is about 22-25°C. However, the average tempera- 
ture of relatively higher places like Phulbani, Koraput, Similipal of 
Mayurbhanj is much less than 22-25°C. On the contrary, in Western Orissa 
viz. Bolangir, Kalahandi, Sambalpur and Sundargarh districts the 
temperature shoots up to 40°C during summer. On the other hand, in the 
hilly regions like Koraput, Phulbani, Mayurbhan;j (Similipal), the night 
temperature falls to freezing point in winter. Although the average relative 
humidity in the land is 60, it is more than 75 in coastal regions. Coastal 
regions are felt salty due to salinity moisture of Bay of the Bengal. 


One has to enter into the forest, if one wishes to comprehend the floral 
distribution of the State. For, the forest of Orissa constitutes the most 
important natural vegetation. It occupies about 67,673.14 Sq. km. out of 
its total land area of 1,55,842 Sq. km. Varied types of flora and fauna and 
their interactions sustains the forest eco-system in a natural manner. 


The number of Angiosperms (the flowering plants having seeds 
embedded within fruits) are very high. Records of the identified plants, 
their genus and species studied by systematists have been caefully 
transcribed. This shows that the Dicot Angiospermic plants (seeds having 
two cotyledons) have about 820 genera and 1856 species and the Monocot 
Angiospermic plants have about 262 genera and 2,530 species. About 128 
families of dicot and 31 families of monocot are found to be available inside 
the forests of Orissa. 


The man and the forest and their symbiotic relationships are known 
to us from time immemorial. The tribal i.e; the primitive men Lived in 
interior forest. In fact, forest was their natural home once upon atime. They 
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were only restricted to the forest and hence, the concentric evolution was 
marked among those tribals. During the course of development and 
industrialisation etc., their out-look has been disrupted to a great extent. 
Tribals of the long past were once the protectors of the forest. They are 
almost extinct by now especially after the civilized people started entering 
in to natural forests and started depleting these. However, there are 
certain tribe still living in the forest of Similipal, Phulbani, Keonjhar, 
Koraput, etc. but they are very few in number. Hence, their role in 
up-keeping the flora and fauna are not taken into account in the present 
context. 


Orissa is quite fortunate in the sense that it still maintains many 
important flora, in comparison to other states of India, as well as other 
developed countries. 


If any botanist/plant lover wishes to know about plant species and 
detail of their habitats, distribution etcetra, he/she, at the least, has to go 
through the preface/introduction chapter of the volume written by Heines 
(1921-23) entitled Botany of Bihar and Orissa. At that time, Orissa was 
newly constituted andit was stretched widely with the inclusion of Koraput 
and Ganjam districts in South. Mooney, in his book,” Supplement to the 
Botany of Bihar and Orissa (1950)”, covered the same territory as by 
Haines. Gambel (1936)in the “Flora of the Presidency ofMadras”, however, 
had made the casual reference to the collections of flora from Ganjam 
district of Orissa. 


DIVISION OF TRACTS 


Different districts of Orissa (now numbering to 27 districts) may be 
broadly included under three tracts. Viz. (1) Northern tract, (2) Central 
tract, (3) Southern tract. There is a marked difference in the flora of these 
three tracts. It is also to be noted that some districts fall partly into the 
Northern tract and partly to the Central tract. The details of the districts, 
however, is not given at the moment. The detail information can 
be obtained from the gazetteers, published from time to time, by the 
Government of Orissa. 
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1. Northern tract : 


Districts Mayurbhanj and Balasore are included in Northern tracts. 
The flora of these two districts resemble to those of the Bengal and the 
Bihar, which has been described by Prain (1905). Northern tract merges 
with the central tract which comprise some parts of Orissa. 


2. Central tract : 


Cuttack, Dhenkanal, Sundargarh, Sambalpur, Phulbani, Bolangir 
districts come under the central tract. The central tract, however, merges 
with Southern tract. 


J. Southern tract : 


Southern tract consists of the major portions of Orissa. It is not 
sharply reported from the central tract. On the whole, it is characterised 
by the much more diversified topography. Its river system has a direct 
outlet to the Bay of Bengal. It contains a broken mountain system. From 
the sea it appears as a continuous range of hills, broken by the Mahanadi 
valleys, forming the Northern and Eastern Ghats. The large rivers of 
Budhabalang, Baitarani, Brahmani and Mahanad; flow largely through 
the State which is diversified into hills and mountains. These areas which 
were once covered with deep forest of varied flora are now almost barren. 
The southern tract into which the mountains of Kohlam in Singhbhum fall 
is occupied by the Orissa State. It is observed to-day that the Southern tract 
has maintained the natural flora to some extent compared to the Northern 
and Central tract. That has happened due to the relatively destructive 
influence of man on the flora of forest of these tracts. On the coast, there 
are stretches of sand and sand hills alternating with deltaic and tidal sand 
with gradually vanishing mangrove swamps. Behind this central belt, 
there is an area of cultivated land (alluvial soil) which extends upto 50 miles 
in width near Cuttack and Balasore districts. Then it becomes narrow on 
the North by the outlying hills of Nilgiri and Mayurbhanja. On the extreme 
south, the boundary hills meet the Chilika lake. The latter makes the point 
of demarcation of Puri and Ganjam district. Chilika Lake, a large area of 
shallow water, is separated only by sand hills from the sea. The water of 
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this lake is more or less fresh or brackish according to seasons. (Memories 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1920, Vol. VII, No.4). 


TYPES OF FORESTS AND THE FLORISTIC DISTRIBUTION 


The floristic study of any forest gets its own importance. Sal and 
Bamboo are the predominating flora in the forests of Orissa. (Padhi - 1984). 
On south,inside the district of Koraput, Kalahandi and part of Bolangir, 
‘Teak’ plant is observed. Besides, many valuable plant species are also 
found in these forests. South Orissais famous for two giant species: ‘Sal’ and 
‘Teak’. Neither ‘Sal nor ‘Teak’is available in central tract. ‘Sal’ is traced 
towards north of the State. However, teak plantation has been raised by 
the forest division of Orissa since 1984. 


The forest of Orissa can be broadly divided into 5 main headings viz. 
(1) Semi-evergreen Forests, (2) Moist Deciduous Forests, (3) Dry Deciduous 
Forests, (4) Littoral Swamps and (5) Mangrove Forests. Different types of 
trees, shrubs, herbs, climbers and twinners are found in these forests. In 
the present context only important dominating flora are given as per the 
report laid by Padhi (1984). 


1. Semi-evergreen forests 


They are located particularly in the moist valleys, nearer to the 
sea-coast and the plateaus above 700 meters high. The most dominating 
flora and valuable species available in there forests are : Sal (Shorea 
robusta), Arjun(Terminalia arjuna), Champa (Michellia champaca), Mango 
(Mangifera indica), Mesua (Mesua ferrea), Kangda (Xylia xylocarpa), 
Canes (Rattans ie Calamus species) and Kanta Baunsa (Bambusa 
arundinacea) etc. Both gigantic climbers and varieties of shrubs are the 
other major flora of these forests growing beneath the huge trees. 


2. Moist deciduous forest 


This is the most valuable forest of the State. The trees normally 
attain a good height. The timber species ‘Sal’ (Shorea robusta) is found in 
this region. Other valuable species which grow along with ‘Sal are ‘Asan’ 
(Terminalia tomentosa), Bija (Pterocarpus marsupium), Haldu (Adina 
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cordifolia), Kendu (Diospyrus sps), Dhaura (Anogeissus latifolia), Bandhan 
(Ougenis dalbergioides), Mitkinia (Pterospermumacerifolium), Salia Baunsa 
(Dendrocalamus strictus) etc. Besides, many species of weeds and shrubs 
are also plentily available in this region. 


38. Dry deciduous forests 


Large area of these forests have been cleared up by people since long 
for agricultural purposes. The forests, therefore, have lost their floristic 
grandeur as they suffer from biotic interferences such as over grazing, over 
felling of trees, fire etc. The highest growth of the dominant trees is 
relatively less in these forests than that of moist type. The most character- 
istic features of this forest is that both Teak (Tectona grandis) and Bamboo 
(Dendrocalamus strictus) are the dominating flora. Besides, Sal (Shorea 
robusta) usually occur here and there, but its growth is very much 
restricted. Still ‘Sal’ growing in this region maintains its quality. Teak is 
also found to be another economically important plant growing in these 
forests. It has a good demand in the market because of its good grains in 
the timber. This is possible due to slow rate of annual growth of the tree 
which helps in the formation of good grains in the teak. 


Over and above many other valuable trees species are found in the 
forests, to be recorded and they are : 


Local Name Botanical Name 
Harida Terminalia chebula 
Bahada Terminalia belerica 
Babul Acacia arabica 

Som Soymida febrifusa 
Kusum Scleichera trisuga 
Mahula Madhuka indica 
Sala Boswellia serrata 
Simal Salmalia malabarica 
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Ghoda lanjia Legerstroemia lanceolata 
Palash Butea monosperma 
Chakunda Cassia scarcia 


Not much shrubs, under-shrubs are found in these forests. However, 
these forests producing flora are having important products for our use. 
Many herbal plants have been traced from these regions which are well 
known for their medicinal values. 


4. Littoral swamps 

The trees growing in this reason do not attain much height, but most 
of them remain evergreen. The flora composition in this region is different 
from other forest and the occurrence of vanieties of species are due to 
abundance of water supply from the rivers, flowing from West to East which 


meet the Bay of Bengal. The botanical names of a few important tree 
Species may be noted here and they are. 


Local Name Botanical Name 
Arjuna Terminalia arjuna 


Barringtonia acutangula 


Jamukolia Eugenia montare 

Karanja Pongamia pinnata 

Daman Grewia tiliaefolia 
Jhacarauga peltuta 


5. Mangrove Forests 


These forests are located in the coastal area which are affected by 
tidal water. They are restricted to Mahanadi, Brahmani and Baitarani 
deltas. The forests are thickly populated by various plant species. Due to 
mud and thorn like pneumatophores (breathing roots) of the trees, one can 
not venture to enter into the zones. A few important tree species identified 
in these forests can be noted here. 
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Local Names Botanical Names 
Kala Bani Avicennia officinalis 
Rai Rhizophore nueronata 
Dhala Bani Avicennia alba 

Kekra Burgulera sps 
Keruan Sonneratia apetela 
Sundai Heritiera minor 
Harakacha Acanthus illicifolius 
Susambar Carapa obovta 


The ex-zamindary areas like Rajakanika and Kujanga are the most 
attractive pattern of Mangrove vegetation. The rare animals like Black 
Buck Crocodile a variety of water monitors and various types of binds are 
the major associates of the forest. In fact, they protect the forest from 
enemies. The natural beauty of this forest is however been lost to great 
extent by the invaders. Many medicinal plants are reported to be present 
in this locality. A few common medicinal plants are given below. 


Local Name Botanical Name 
Bela Aegle marmelos 
Chireita Swertia chitra 

Neem Azadirachta indica 
Anantamula Hemidesmus indicus 
Hemakakar Bryophyllum pinnatim 
Kaitha Feronia elephantum 
Palash Butea monosperma 
Bhanga Cannabis sativa 
Sunari Cassia fistula 

Babul Acacia arabica 
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Amla Eméblica officinalis 
Mahula Madhuka indica 
Bakula Mimuscps elengii 
Bhusurang Murraya koenigii 

Tulsi Ocimum sanctum 

Bana Tulsi Ocimum bacillicum 
Karanja Pongamia glabra 
Chandan Santalum album 

Rakta Chandan Pterocarpus santalinus 
Sarpagandha or 

Patal Garuda Rowvolfia serpentina 
Bhalia Semecarpus anacardium 
Bheji Baigana Solanum xanthocarpum 
Kochilla Strychnus nux-vomica 
Tentuli Tamnrindus indica 


Most of the mangrove species are xerophulous (plants growing in 
desert) in structure and possess thick leaves. Though germination of the 
Seeds is viviparous (i.e. the germination of the seeds takes place in the fruit 
while attaching to the mother plant like coconut, palm etc.) some 
mangroves are also found on the muddy shores of Chilika Lake. 


Certain other flowering plants having naked seeds (seeds are not 
embeded inside the fruits like Angiosperms) are called Gymnosperms. Only 
three familes of gymnosperms are seenin Orissa forests. They are cycadaceae, 
coniferae and Gnetaceae. ‘Odosomar?’ (cycas sps)is well known to the people 
of Orissa. The inflorescence of cycas has a pungent smell which helps in the 
driving out of bugs from the house by hanging a flower bunch of cycas inside 
or infront of the house. Cycas is locally named as Odosomari i.e. odoso (bug) 
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mari (to kill). The medicinal value of a few species of gymnosperms are 
known, but scientific work has not yet been taken up to establish them. 


On the basis of the revenue potential of the product obtained from the 
flora, forest products were originally classified under two headings. Major 
forest products which include timber, fire wood and bamboo and minor 
forest products in which all other forest products are included. In present 
day this system of classification does not hold good. For instance, Kendu 
leaf and Sal seed potentially earn revenue for the State exchequer. Hence, 
they can be included under major forest products. As per the report laid by 
Padhi (1984) Orissa annually produces about 5 lac cubic meter timber, 
7 lac cubic meter of fire wood, 3.50 M.T of bamboos, 40,000 M.T. of Bidi 
leaves and 80,000 M.T. of Sal seeds. The yield of other forest products like 
edible gums, salresin honey, bees wax, tassar, cocon and lac, medicinal and 
aromatic plants, grasses and woods, flowers and leaves, roots and fruits 
etc., are of sizable quantities. However, Orissa does not have sufficient 
number of forest based industries for utilisation of these products as raw 
meternials. Within the State excepting a few paper mills and solvent 
extraction oil plants total installed capacity per annum of M/S. J. K. Paper 
Mills, another paper mill operating near Jeypore and Koraput district and 
its installed capacity is about 25,000 M.T. of paper and paper board per 
annum. Salai (Boswellia serrata) occurs in large quantities in Koraput, 
Kalahandi, Bolangir and Baudh-Phulbani districts. As per the experts 
report, salai is a light wood and is good for manufacture of Newsprint. But 
no attempt has been taken up by the Government to establish such forest 
based paper industry in the State. 


For decorative ply and veneer there are many plant species available 
in the forest. They are : 


Local Name Botanical Name 
Teak Tectona grandis 
Rose wood Dalbergia sissoo 
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Asan Terminalia tomentosa 
Siris Albizia odoratisima 
Champa Michellia champaca etc. 


Recently plywood and veneer industry have come up at Joshipur in 
Mayurbhan)j district named as Utkal Wood Product Ltd., which is function- 
ing successfully. However, because of the non-availability of decorative 
timbers in large quantities in Orissa, establishing such self-organised ply 
wood and veneer industry in the State is difficult. 


Other than the aforesaid decorative plant species in Orissa forest, 
there are other plant species available in the forest which can also be 
considered to develop forest based industry in our State. Name of a few 
species are given below : 


Local Name Botanical Name 
Kadamb Anthocephalus cadamba 
Rai Dillenna Sp. 
Kakad Holoptelia integrifolia 
Mai Lannea grandis 
Salai Bosewellia serrata 
Banteak Lagerstroemia 

Oil Mulls 


Sal seeds are used for the production of edible ol. The Orissa Forest 
Corporation Ltd. Bhubaneswar, The Similipal Forest Development 
Corporation Ltd., Baripada, The Tribal Development Co-operative 
Corporation Ltd., Bhubaneswar and The Aska Central Multi-Purpose 
Co-operative Society, Aska, are the agencies operating in Onissa for the 
collection and marketing of the products. However, the Forest 
Development of the State has played the major role for the purpose. 
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Similarly, there is a good market for Mahua and Kusum seeds (oil 
producing seeds). The collection of these seeds are generally done by the 
tribals. Polang seeds are available only in coastal district. Oil produced by 
polang seed is used for lighting purposes and is a very good lubricant axles 
of the bullock carts . 


Alcohol from Mahua flowers 


Mahua (Bassia latifolia) is available in large quantites in Western 
Orissa. The flowers are edible and very sweet in taste. Mahua is used 
extensively for manufacturing of the country liquor. 


Tannin 


Sunari (Cassia fistula) and Karda (Cleistenthus collinus) bark as 
well as fruits of Myrobolan are used in large quantities as raw materials. 
for production of tannin extracts. These plants are plentily available in the 
forests of Orissa. 


Oxalic acid 


The plentily available tamarind (Tamarindus indica) in the forest 
can be used as very good raw materials for manufacturing tartaric acid. 
Both leaves and fruits are used for the purpose. 


Cashewnut processing 


Mostly in Ganjam and Puri districts, the production of Cashewnuts 
in the forest is relatively more. Cashewnut plantation programme has 
been already introduced in the State. Unfortunately there is no such forest 
based industry in the State for Cashewnut processing. Orissa nuts are sent 
mostly to Palasa (Srikakulum district of Andhra Pradesh, for processing). 


OTHER ASPECTS OF FLORA 


Besides food, oils, honey procurring plants there are many other types 
of plants available in the forest which are generally collected by people for 
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the preparation of Ayurvedic medicines. Now-a-days scientific researches 
are going on the medicinal plants of Orissa. Many projects sponsored by 
C.S.LR. and U.G.C. are operating in our State. The scientists are in fact 
searching for the active principles responsible for curing of diseases. The 
scholars of Orissa are participating in the international seminars for better 
understanding of the subjects. The tribals are the best persons from whom 
can get the idea of utility, values of the forests, since tribals are the real men 
of the forest. After getting the clue (may be raw) from the tribals that can 
be practised in scientific based methods. Because of the availability of 
significant forest wealth in Orissa, many researchers have come from the 
other States of India as well as from outside the to explore the possibilities 
of scientific truth of medicinal plants. Many aromatic compounds, scents 
etc. can also be procured from plant species available in the forest having 
automatic composition. Extraction process of aromatic compounds from 
Jemon grass and other scented flowers collected from the forests are going 
on at the Regional Research Laboratory, Bhubaneswar. They have also 
developed their own gardens and farm of aromatic plants. Work on 
medicinal plants are also going on in R.R.L., Bhubaneswar. Similarly, 
Nandan Kanan at Bhubaneswar is another beautiful patch of natural 
vegetation which is an attractive tourist spot. Numerous collections of 
various flora from forests are procured and propagated at Nandan Kanan. 
Many types of orchids having economic importance and medicinal values 
are also there in Nandan Kanan. Many of the orchids found in the forests 
are epiphytes (they live on the other plants without taking any nourish- 
ment from the plant). They bear colourful and attractive flowers which take 
months together to wither. 


Besides Mahua flowers, the tribals also use their crude traditional 
techniques to prepare alcohols (for drinking purposes) from inflorescenes 
(flower bench) of Sagoo Palm mostly found in south and from the fruits of 
different species of Berries etc. Tribals, who remain in the deep forest, 
completely depend on plant species for their medicines. Hence, the 
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knowledge on herbal medicines can also be gathered from such tribals for 
one’s own interest. Besides, the tribals use the plant parts, leaves, leaf 
sheath, bark etc. of different species for their household purposes. Hence, 
to get the real knowledge on flora and their usefulness one has to enter to 
the forest of Orissa and make friendships with tribals-the in-separable 
parts of the forest. These plant parts are source of developing cottage 
industry. 


NON FLOWERING FLORA 


The plant species mentioned so far are flowering plant species. These 
are large number of non-flowering plants called ‘Thallophytes’ especially 
the algae are located both in fresh and saline water. For instance, 
‘Spirulina’ (an algae) is known to be rich in 5 types of vitamins. It also 
contains about 60% to 70% of protein. Another important fresh water alga 
chlorella is proved to be the very good source of oxygen. It is also used as 
food ‘Chlorella’ is carried by the cosmonauts. The significant character of 
it is that it can multiply in fresh water very quickly. During photosynthesis 
(preparation of food by green pigment) chlorella liberates oxygen. 
Cosmounauts can utilize this oxygen for respiration. Another algae, 
Gracillaria sps. is found in Chuillika Lake. Agar, the natural polymer can 
be prepared, from this flora. Agar is useful in our day to day life as well as 
in scientific experiments, particularly in the preparation of culture medium 
etc. 


Similarly, many types of non-green thallophytes (fungi) are located 
in the forest. Particularly in rainy season many types of fungi appear either 
in Soil or on tree trunk etc. Mushroom is one of our favourable food items 
belonging to fungi. Various types of Mushrooms are found to be sprouted 
in soil in plenty especially during rains. Some are identified as poisonous 
and some are edible. The edible mushroom are collected by the people from 
near by forest during this season. Now-a-days people of Orissa have 
developed the habit of cultivating mushrooms in their garden, by creating 
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the required environmental conditions for their growth. Many types of 
scented hardy mushrooms are found to be grown in very old tree trunk of 
Neem (Azadirachta indica). They are very attractive and people keep them 
in their houses only for decorative purposes. Many other types of 
mushrooms are also found on the tree trunks of other plant species. Out of 
them many are poisonous anda few of them are edible. Besides thallophytes 
many other groups of plants are there. They are called bryophytes and 
pteridophytes. Both of them bear very beautiful and decorative foliages. 
Their distribution on tree trunk etc. adds the beauty of the forest 
particularly in rainy season. 


VEGETATIONAL ANALYSIS OF THE EXISTING FLORA 


It has been experienced that the flora of Orissa in general is changing 
due to the anomaly of environment. In other words, the usual duration of 
different seasons may not sustain to a particular period of time. The other 
important factors are the cause of human habitation and establishemt of 
various factories in course of industrial development. Soil, water and air 
(Biosphere) have been polluted. The earlier reported families, plants sps. 
described by Haines (1921) in Botany of Bihar and Orissa & by Prain 
(1903),are not even traced in the forest of Orissa. Similarly, the weeds and 
hydrophytes (plants living in water), described by Patnaik (1956), have 
also been changed to certain extent. This change has been reported by 
Mohanty & Choudhury while preparing the Profile of Flora of Cuttack 
(1984). 


After a lapse of about 100 years, the Regional Research Laboratory, 
Bhubaneswar, started working on the flora of Orissa in the year 1971. 
Scientists of R.R.L. and Botanical Survey of India are now jointly preparing 
the new flora of Orissa. In taxonomic treatment in the new flora, the 
families will be arranged according to modified Benthem and Hookers’ 
(1982-83) system of classification as adopted in Central National 
Herbarium, Calcutta. The correct name of taxe will be assessedin persuance 
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with International Code of Botanical Nomenclature along with local 
names. 


CONCLUSION 


When a reader wishes to know more detailed information on the 
plants of his interest he is to visit the rural and tribal areas having patches 
of natural vegetations and forests. He can very well gather information- 
especially on medicinal values of the plant-from the older generations of 
both tribal and non-tribal settled around villages and forests. It is possible 
because the people of Orissa still maintain the old tradition of inheriting 
the utility /medicinal values of the plants surrounding them. 
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TRIBES OF ORISSA 


Dr. Kulamani Mohapatra 


1. WHO ARE THE SCHEDULED TRIBES ? 


“Tribe” is a concept employed in the social sciences whereas 
“Scheduled Tribe” is a constitutional term. In formulating the scientific 
concept of “Tribe” various criteria are taken into consideration. The chief 
among them are : primitive technology, cohesive social organisation, 
pre-literate language and community life limited within a small 
population. These criteria are not so precise as to be uniformly applicable 
everywhere. In India the caste system provides an additional social 
criterion for a clearer identification of the tribes . If a certain group is 
outside the fold of caste society and does not subscribe to the faith of any 
great religion, then it can be identified as a tribe. Even the parameter of 
caste is rendered obsolete in a large number of cases where groups function 
as castes but designate themselves as tribes. All these factors make the 
concept of tribe somewhat controversial. The term “Scheduled Tribe”, on 
the other hand, has a brief and precise connotation in India. They are the 
communities who have been enlisted as Scheduled Tribes, in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 342 of the Constitution of India. Thus though 
the concept of the tribe is not precisely definable, the Scheduled Tribes can 
be easily identified. 


Itis necessary at the outset to mention some special traits of the tribes 
of Orissa. In anthropological literature tribal culture is supposed to have 
two core characteristics-complete isolation from the outside world and 
absolute internal self-sufficiency. In Orissa the tribal people had regular 
functional relationship with the feudal rulers and had definite roles to play 
in state functions and festivals. They had also regular economic relation- 
ships with the people of outside their society. The tribal people of Orissa 
enjoyed a large degree of self-sufficiency compared to other communities. 
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But from very early times, the administrations of the larger society has 
been exercising some degree of control of them. they were the under the 
jurisdiction of the criminal and civil laws of the country. the criminal laws 
were enforced among them with considerable modification and relaxation. 
The scope of civil was only limited to collecting taxes and giving formal 
sanction to the traditional tribal institutions. After independence they are 
being progressively integrated into the mainstream of nationallife through 
the functioning of the democratic institutions, market economy and 
development of communication. 


In Orissa 62 communities have been recognised as Scheduled Tribes. 
These communities exhibit wide divergence among themselves in their 
economic condition and culture pattern. At one end of the scale we find 
extremely primitive tribes like the Dongria Kondh, Kutia Kondh, Bonda, 
Koya, Juang and Paudi Bhuyan. These communities have a very primitive 
technology mainly based on parasitic exploitation of nature. They speak a 
language of their own have their distinctive customs, beliefs and practices 
and the people outside their society are treated as aliens. At the other 
extreme we find completely assimilated tribes whose tribal origin has 
become historically obscure. Functionally they have been integrated into 
the rural society as distinct castes. The Gonds of Western Orissa, the 
Bhuyans of Northern Orissa and some earlier communities like Sauntis, 
Holvas and Binjhals belong to this category. In between these two extreme 
are ranged the other communities who have preserved some of their 
primitive characteristics and have also acquired some traits of the modern 
society. Tribes like Munda, Kissan, Ho and Oraon come under this 
category. 


2. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Primitive Tribal economy is characterised by isolation and primitive 
unproductive technology. This keeps the tribal people barely at the 
subsistence level. They are almost fully dependent on the bounty of nature. 
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Human endeavour plays a minor and subsidiary role in primitive 
production, though the strain on labouris excessive. The standard of living 
therefore, remains barely at the subsistence level. Even this precarious 
balance of nature is mostly disturbed by unfavourable weather and other 
natural calamities. 


It is a paradox that though modern technology has not entered the 
tribal society yet it has been subjected to exploitation by market economy. 
This has aggravated their economic condition almost to the level of 
destitution. Other factors like growth of population, soil erosion and 
denudation of forests have further aggravated the situation. 


Another specific feature of tribal economy is that it operates within 
the superstructure of tribal culture where established notions of profit and 
utilitarianism of the industrial society are very inadequately developed. In 
a completely isolated situation the culture and the economy of the tribal 
Society are complementary to each other. But when exposed to outside 
influence this results in an adverse process of transaction resulting in the 
exploitation of the tribal people. 


The assimilated tribes function within the rural economic organisa- 
tion. Economic classes have developed among them a feature absent among 
the primitive communities. 


The surveys conducted by the Orissa Tribal Research Institute 
indicate that the Scheduled Tribes in the predominantly tribals ares of the 
State are almost cent percent below the poverty level. The position of 
indebtedness is so acute among them that they pay interests which in most 
cases is well above 100 percent. Sixty percent of their credit requirements 
come from private money-lenders. It is quite alarming to note that the 
number of cultivators among them has decreased by 10.2 percent. It is also 
found from these surveys that more than 60 percent of the cultivators 
among them do not hold land above one hectare. It is another alarming 
feature of their economy that the number of agricultural labourers among 
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them have increased by 14.7 percent. Other occupations like mining and 
quarrying, manufacturing and processing, construction, trade and 
commerce, transport, storage and communications and other services 
taken together represent only about 10 percent of the total workers. 


Shifting cultivation is a major problem of the tribal people. This is an 
wasteful activity, which erodes the land. Its baneful effects are also 
widespread and virtually affect the entire delta region of the State. It is 
estimated that about one lakh families are engaged fully or partially in 
shifting cultivation and the area affected is 186,000 hectares. 


3. SOCIAL ORGANISATION 


The social organisation of the tribal people has some distinctive 
characteristics which are found in varying degrees among different tribal 
communities. 


The community life of the tribal people is organsied within a small 
compass both in area and population. This makes possible the direct 
interaction among the members of the society. Some of the tribal 
communities in Orissa appear as numerically very large for effective 
community life. The Kondh, with a population numbering above 8 lakhs, 
the Gonds, the Saoras and the Santals with a population above 4 lakhs each 
are spread over wide areas. In actual practice, these tribes are divided into 
a large number of sub-tribes with a viable population for community living. 
These sub-tribes function as independent tribes from a sociological point of 
view. For example, the Kondhs are divided into more than twenty 
distinctive divisions, each division being conscious of its separate identity. 
The Saora likewise are divided into more than twelve divisions and the 
cultural differences among them is also very pronounced. Tribes like 
Gadaba, Bonda and Juang are numerically much smaller. Yet, there are 
clearly defined sub-tribes among them. Among the Bonda especially the 
two divisions of Hill Bonda and Plain Bonda are not only distinctive 
sections but also conflicting groups. The Gadaba with a population of less 
than 50,000 have more than four sub-tribes. 
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Kinship is treated as the basic organising principle among the 
primitive communities. It is not only important for tracing descent or 
contracting marriages. It also serves a variety of needs which are entrusted 
to specialised institutions among the non-tribal people. It is, therefore, 
necessary to have a cursory glance of the kinship pattern in general 
prevalent among the tribes of Orissa. 


Marriage is an alliance between two clans. Specially two villages 
which have the relationship of bride-giving and bride-taking. Unlike the 
large society of India, premarital chastity is not considered as sexual norm. 
Rather, the tribal society permits the free mixing of unmarried boys and 
girls. This practice has produced a rich crop of colourful dances and songs. 
Postmarital fidelity is, of course, observed as strict code of conduct. As long 
as a couple chooses to continue their marriage bond each has to remain 
faithful to the other and any deviation from this code of conduct leads to 
violent retribution. The regourous marital fidelity is to some extent relaxed 
by the provision of divorce. Yet the incidence of divorce is very low. 


It is rather a normative provision which sustains marital life by 
maintaining an equal status between the spouses. Though it indicates 
conjugal maladjustment, yet no stigma is attached to any divorced party. 


Marriage customs among tribes of Orissa indicate the high status 
enjoyed by women in the tribal society. There is no dowry system among 
any primitive community. On the other hand, the bridegroom party pays 
a bride price at the time of marriage. The prospective bridegroom works for 
some years as a labourer serving the bride’s family when he is not able to’ 
pay the bride-price. At the end of the stipulated period he becomes eligible 
to marry the girl of his choice. 


When it is not possible for the bridegroom to pay the bride-price but 
when there is mutual desire for mmediate marnage, the boy with the help 
of his friends forcibly carries away the girl from an appointed place. Almost 
inevitably this is the pre-arranged affair and the employment of force is 
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only a makeshift affair. This is called marriage by capture and is normal- 
ised by both the parties after some show of reluctance and anger from the 
side of the bride’s family. 


Tribal customs also provides devices to induce reluctant parties to 
marry. A boy can forcibly bring home a girl but cannot lead conjugal life 
with her till he can persuade her to marry him. A girl may also intrude into 
the household of a boy, brave all the indifference and insult and go on doing 
the household chores till he gets herself accepted by the boy and his family. 


No discussion on the social organisation of the tribes would be 
complete without describing the institution of dormitory. Dormitory 
represents community youth organisation which functions somewhat 
autonomous of the family organisation. It can be said that while family is 
the focus of conjugal life, the dormitory is the focus of premarital youthful 
activity, adventure and merrymaking. Both the institutions are comple- 
mentary in the sense that one helps the smooth functioning of the other. 
The children after they are grown up enough to take care of themselves, 
virtually spend their time out side their homes. They even sleep at common 
places during nights. Their small and unspacious houses are left to their 
parents for leading their conjugal life without interference. 


Dormitory is well organised with its own establishment, functionar- 
ies and regular activities in some societies like the Hill Bhuiyan, Bonda, 
Juang and Dongria Kondh. Among certain other type tribes like the 
Gadaba and the Saora, it is hardly perceptible to an outsider and its 
activities lack formal organisation. Each tribe and sub-tribe is internally 
divided into a number of clans. Marriage is prohibited within a clan. 
Sometimes there are two or more brother clans among whom marriage is 
also prohibited. The clan organisation is very prominent among Kondh, 
Gadaba, Santal and Oraon. In the Lanjia Saora society it is conspicuous by 
its absence. Among them marriage regulations are confined to lineages, 
tracing their origin froin an common ancestor. Usually this origin is 
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remembered up to five or six generations after which it gradually fades out 
and are substituted by comparatively recent ancestors. This lineage group 
is called Birinda. Similarly clan organisations are also weak among the 
Juang in Keonjhar district. 


Territorial division is also an important organising principle in tribal 
society. Some times these divisions are informal having no administrative 
sanction behind them. There are also instances where administrative and 
Social divisions on the basis of territory coincide with each other. 


The family, of course, is the most tangible social unit among the tribal 
people. The next unit in the hierarchy is the village. Every primitive tribal 
village has one secular head and one priest. The office of the secular head 
is chosen by an informal consensus. In actual practice he holds his office, 
until considered physically or mentally incapable to continue. The son of 
the head automatically succeeds him unless he suffers from these disabili- 
ties. Broadly speaking there are two varieties of religious priests, i.e those 
who perform the religious rites and those who cure the diseases. Quite often 
these two functions are discharged by the same person. 


Above the village, the social organisation is not tightly knit. The 
neighbouring villages are divided into two groups: One consanguinal and 
the other affinal. Marriage relationship and convivial activities like group 
dancing and singing are confined to the affinal villages. 


4. RITUALS AND FESTIVALS 


There is marked: difference between the religious practices of the 
tribal people on the one hand the followers of great religions on the other. 
Among the latter religious practices are based on cultivating of positive 
virtues real or fictitious. The gods are regarded as benevolent and merciful 
bestowing spiritual and material benefits on their worshippers. 
Sometimes, gods inflict punishment on the sinners but this is interpreted 
as ultimately benefiting the persons who suffer. In contra-distinction to 
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this, the central tendency of tribal religion is propitiation of malevolent 
spirits. A god is never or very rarely benevolent. All the rituals are 
therefore, oriented towards offering sacrifices to appease them. 


All tribal festivals have a religious undertone. The religious fervour 
is intense in festivals like Kendu’ performed by the Kondh. It is less 
conspicuous in the Paus Parab of the Gadaba where the emphasisis on the 
secular activities of dancing, singing and hunting. 


5. DANCE AND MUSIC 


Tribal dance and music are group activities forming integral parts of 
festivals and rituals. Besides the formalised situations of festivals, the 
tribal people also indulge in dance and music whenever they are in a happy 
mood. 


Tribal songs are composed practically by everybody who has an 
aptitude for music. The songs are handed down from generation to 
generation with profuse modifications. The name of the individual authors 
are regarded as unimportant. The songs, therefore, are anonymous. Every 
tribe has its own pattern of music and specific mode of dancing. 


Dancing has considerably deteriorated among the tribes who have 
come into close contact with outsiders. Such as the Gond of Sambalpur and 
Sundargarh, the Kondh of Cuttack and Puri the plain Juang of Dhenkanal. 


Brief notes on the dances of some of the most important primitive 
tribes of Orissa are given below : 


GOND 


Among the Gond of Koraput, dance is performed throughout the year. 
Besides these dances are performed on special communal occasions like 
marriage. The boys dress themselves with colourful coats and turbans 
during the dance. The turbans are adorned with ‘cowrie’ shells and the 
coats are adorned with small pieces of mirror. The girls are dressed in 
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handwoven sarees and silver ornaments. A dancing group is ordinarily 
formed with 20 or 30 persons of both sexes. Only unmarried boys and girls 
participate in the dance. The musical instruments are played by boys. Two 
boys lead the dance with wooden drums. The girls dance in circles with 
sample steps of one and two are very often bending their bodies forward. 
The steps of the boys are more varied and subtle. 


KOYA 


Dance among the Koyas is richly varied and sophisticated. The most 
important occasion for dancing is the worship of the mother goddess in the 
month of Chaitra (April-May). Ordinarily both boys and girls participate in 
dancing but the girls are more conspicuous. However, in the festival only 
girls participate. During the dance, the girls keep rhythm by beating sticks 
on the ground which are fitted with small bells. Dance groups are formed 
by about 30 to 40 persons. The most conspicuous movement about Koya 
dance is the complicated winding and unwinding of circles formed by girls. 


GADABA 


Gadaba dancing is performed by women who wear the famous 
“Keranga” sarees and have their distinctive hair style. The men play the 
musical instruments. Chaitra and Pausa are the dancing seasons. The 
Godaba women dance in semi circles with steps of three and four which they 
gradually change to eight. The body is often bent forward. Very skilful 
moves are made on the heels. 


KONDH 


Kondh dances are mostly confined to unmarried boys and girls and 
free mixing of the sexesis allowed during dances. The dances are performed 
especially when the boys or girls of one village visit another village. Dance 
forms an item in the daily routine of the Kondh, when the boys and gifls 
in their dormitories meet after the day’s toil. The girls dance in lines and 
the boys dance behind and infront of them. The dance of the Phulbani 
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this, the central tendency of tribal religion is propitiation of malevolent 
spirits. A god is never or very rarely benevolent. All the rituals are 
therefore, oriented towards offering sacrifices to appease them. 


All tribal festivals have a religious undertone. The religious fervour 
is intense in festivals like Kendu’ performed by the Kondh. It is less 
conspicuous in the Paus Parab of the Gadaba where the emphasis is on the 
secular activities of dancing, singing and hunting. 


5. DANCE AND MUSIC 


Tribal dance and music are group activities forming integral parts of 
festivals and rituals. Besides the formalised situations of festivals, the 
tribal people also indulge in dance and music whenever they are in a happy 
mood. 


Tribal songs are composed practically by everybody who has an 
aptitude for music. The songs are handed down from generation to 
generation with profuse modifications. The name of the individual authors 
are regarded as unimportant. The songs, therefore, are anonymous. Every 
tribe has its own pattern of music and specific mode of dancing. 


Dancing has considerably deteriorated among the tribes who have 
come into close contact with outsiders. Such as the Gond of Sambalpur and 
Sundargarh, the Kondh of Cuttack and Puri the plain Juang of Dhenkanal. 


Brief notes on the dances of some of the most important primitive 
tribes of Orissa are given below : 


GOND 


Among the Gond of Koraput, danceis performed throughout the year. 
Besides these dances are performed on special communal occasions like 
marriage. The boys dress themselves with colourful coats and turbans 
during the dance. The turbans are adorned with ‘cowrie’ shells and the 
coats are adorned with small pieces of mirror. The girls are dressed in 
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handwoven sarees and silver ornaments. A dancing group is ordinarily 
formed with 20 or 30 persons of both sexes. Only unmarried boys and girls 
participate in the dance. The musical instruments are played by boys. Two 
boys lead the dance with wooden drums. The girls dance in circles with 
sample steps of one and two are very often bending their bodies forward. 
The steps of the boys are more varied and subtle. 


KOYA 


Dance among the Koyas is richly varied and sophisticated. The most 
important occasion for dancing is the worship of the mother goddess in the 
month of Chaitra (April-May). Ordinarily both boys and girls participate in 
dancing but the girls are more conspicuous. However, in the festival only 
girls participate. During the dance, the girls keep rhythm by beating sticks 
on the ground which are fitted with small bells. Dance groups are formed 
by about 30 to 40 persons. The most conspicuous movement about Koya 
dance is the complicated winding and unwinding of circles formed by girls. 


GADABA 


Gadaba dancing is performed by women who wear the famous 
“Keranga” sarees and have their distinctive hair style. The men play the 
musical instruments. Chaitra and Pausa are the dancing seasons. The 
Godaba women dance in semi circles with steps of three and four which they 
gradually change to eight. The body is often bent forward. Very skilful 
moves are made on the heels. 


KONDH 


Kondh dances are mostly confined to unmarried boys and girls and 
free mixing of the sexesis allowed during dances. The dances are performed 
especially when the boys or girls of one village visit another village. Dance 
forms an item in the daily routine of the Kondh, when the boys and girls 
in their dormitories meet after the day’s toil. The girls dance in lines and 
the boys dance behind and infront of them. The dance of the Phulbani 
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Kondh is more colourful. The girls wear sarees in two pieces and bangles 
on their ankles. They dance in rows facing rows of boys who sing songs and 
play on hand drums. Songs play a very important part in the dance. Special 
dances are performed during buffalo sacrifice called the Kedu festival. 
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EVOLUTION OF “ 
ORISSAN TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE 


Shri Govind Chandra Senapati 


“Alexander Cunning Ham, first Director General of A.S.I., observed 
in 1861, the archeological monuments in India are for variety, extent, 
completeness and beauty unsurpassed, perhaps unparalleled in the world.” 


India is a great repository of Art and Culture. The Cultural Heritage 
in the form of monuments exist throughout the length and breadth of the 
country in the Rock-Cut Caves, Temples, Forts, Palaces, Mosques, Tombs 
etc. They are varieties in nature and exhibiting special characteristics of 
the area concerned/skill and craftmanship and engineering genius of the 
period. 


In Orissa the manifestation of Art and Architecture has a glorious 
past andits exquisite workmanship excells in many respects. Inthe ancient 
Pali literature, we get reference to construction of stupas and chaityas in 
6th Century B.C., during the time of Lord Buddha. The Art History of 
Orissa begins with the construction of a fortified township at Sisupalgarh 
datable to 3rd Century B.C. The earliest art form is found at Dhauli in the 
form of Rock-cut magnificent half-finished elephant and rock-cut caves on 
the hill slope datable to 26-B.C. 


Next stage of development oif Orissan art and architecture is marked 
in the caves of Udayagiri and Khandagiri, excavated by Mahamegha 
Vahan, Kharavela in the 1st century B.C. These are the earliest form of 
religious architecture. They rank in point of antiquity with sculptures of 
SANCHI and Bodhgaya. Thereis similarity between Yaksha of Sanchi and 
Udayagiri. . 
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Four forms of temple-architect are developed in Orissa, such as 
Rekha, Bhadra or Pidha, Khakhara and hypaittiral by Yogini temple. The 
Rekha for Sikhara became the dominent form usually meant for the 
sanctum-sanctorum. The Pidha form is assigned for the audience hall or 
Mukhasala or Jagamohan. Khakhara type of temple is the speciality of 
Orissa specially, meant for the Sakta goddess of Hindus pautheou. The 
circular Yogini temple typical in its form having no vimana, no jagamohana 
nor a roof. A square mandapa in the middle having the images of 
Bhairoavas (central figure of the Pitha) is encircled by terrific images of 
Yoginis in their respective niches. Althrough the Orissan temple architec- 
ture basically belonged to the Nagara Order it developed by the 11th 
century a separate school known as the Kalingan School of architecture. 


The temples of haksmanesvara, Satrughnesvar, Bharatesvar, 
Svarnajalesvar and Parasuramesvar at Bhubaneswar represent the 
earliest phase of temple architecture in Orissa. Of them Parasuramesvar 
is the best preserved specimen of Rekha Order. The Pidha here in 
rectangular form is in the process of evolution. 


The Vaital and Sisiresvar temples of Bhubaneswar mark the next 
distint phase of Orissan architecture. Vaital temple looks like Buddhist 
Chaitya or Rathas of Mahabalipuram butin factit is an edifice ofKhakhara 
Order. Thus is a work of the Bhaumakaras belonging to the 8th century 
A.D. A Sakta shrine of eminence of a centre of the Kapalikas is marked for 
its presiding goddes Chamunda with other deatrikus. sisiresvara a Rekha 
type ceretams some Budhist images along with the sculptures of Hindu at 
Pantheon. This a Saivite temple. “Mukteswar” is one of the most beautiful 
temples in India. It has ‘porch’which marks the next stage of Pidha 
evolutions with styled Chaitya arches. ‘Rajran?’ is another magnificent 
temple. Brahmesvar (1060 A.D) shows mature workmanship in 
Panchayatan structure. Lingaraj is one of the best archaeological 
monuments of the East (180 ft.in height) dominating the landscape within 
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an area of 10 miles. This temple represents quintessence of Kalingan 
architecture. Like `Anantabasudev’ it has three extended frontal compnents 
consisting of Natamandir, Jagamohan and Bhogamanda. 


For the first time, we come across with a Jagamohan in front of the 
temple with fully developed pyramidal tower at Muktesvar. The Kalinga 
style thus crystalised having initially two componet parts, the Garbhagriha 
1.e. Sanctum proper with a Sikhara followed by a lesser height 
‘mukhamandapa’ known as ‘Jagamohana’ or audience hall. 


It is significant to note that deities like Siva, Parvati, Ganesha, 
Kartikeya, Mahishasuramardini, Saptamatrikas varieties of decorative 
motifs like Kirtimikha, animal figurines, geometric patterned scrolls, 
screepers etc. get their proper representation on different parts of the 
temple’s outer wall. Stella Kramarish has aptly remarked “Architecture in 
Orissa is but sculptures on a gigantic scale” as the Orissan temples are 
remarkable for the abundance of sculptures. 


The temples of Vaital, Savitri, Gouri and Gopalini at Bhubaneswar, 
Durga temple at Baideswar, Durga temple at Shergarh, Chamundi temple 
at Betnoti, Varahi temple at Chaurasi and Durga temple at Bayalisbati 
each to a Sakti goddess are assigned to the Khakhara Order. But in the 
temples of Varahi and Durga (at Bayalisbati) the Khakharamundis more 
complicated but simultaneously attractive. In fact, the jagamohana is as 
usual of Pidha type. 


Two sets of circular structure at Hirapur and Ranipur Jharial, 
dedicated to Yoginis are added to the varieties of temple architecture list. 
They have completely different architectural norms, open to sky without 
sikhara but within the inner wall niches are to install figures of 64 Yoginis 
and in the central mandapa, the images of Bhairavas. The Rajarani 
Temple of Bhubaneswar (11th Century) with prominent Angasikharas 
incorporated on its outer wall like that of Kandariya Mahadeva temple of 
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Khajuraho represents yet another phase in the evaluation of Orissan 
Temple Architecture. 


The temples of Orissa till the advnt of the Gangas were all 
constructed on ground without platform. But the Gangas added a new 
featurei.e. putting up temple on a high raised platform as exhibited at Puri 
and Konark. The temple of pre-Ganga days are all standing on low plinth 
such as Mukteswar, Parasurameswar, Lingaraj and Rajarani temple etc. 
Thus with the temple architecture the humble begining in 6th/7th century 
A.D. reached its maturity in Lingaraj, Jagannath. The style attained its 
climax with the Sun Temple at Konark built in the middle of 13th Century 
A.D. Thereafter, decline set-in gradually and virtually came to an end with 
the termination of Hindu rule in 16th Century A.D. 


The development of Orissan Temple Architecture reachedits heighest 
watermark in 11th/12th Century A.D. Two more adjuncts were added in 
front of the temple termed as Natamandapa or Dancing Hall and Bhoga 
Mandapa or Hall for offering Mahaprasad or Bhog to the presiding deity. 
Another peculiarity of Ganga temples which may be regarded as an 
advance on designs of former monumentsis ‘Sapta Ratha’ or Navaratha on 
plan. 


Konark was loftiest religious office of Orissa. The sanctum had a 
height of 240 ft (which does not exist to-day). Jagannath temple is a ‘pancha 
ratha’ temple like Lingaraj with three chambers Porch ‘Jagamohan’, 
‘Natamandir’, ‘Bhogamandap’ (which were added later.on). This evident 
from the sculptural styles of the Gangas and the Gajapatis. Konark is the 
grandest achievement of Eastern School of Temple architecture, great even 
in ruins the main temple was ‘rekaha’ type. Jagamohan survives through 
the vicissitude of time. 
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When Stirling and Ferguson visited Konark in 1822 and 1832 
respectively, some part of main temple upto a height of 100 ft. was existing. 
Now only the bada with the asthana remains. Jagamohan 120 ft. In an 
intervening space of 30 ft between Jagamohan and Natamandir - there 
stood ‘Arunastambha’ (34 ft) the charioter of Sun God but it was removed 
to Puri by the Marathas in 18th Century. ‘Sarala Mahabharat’ refer to the 
Sun temple Konark’s destruction. This means that it might have fallen by 
middle of 15th century probably. ‘In the language of stone has defeated the 
language of Man’ Abu Fazal’s account, show places were animals were 
placed. Havell desribed that Konark ‘War hosrse’ and ‘War elephant’ had 
they been labelled ‘Roman’ or ‘Greek’ they would have been the pride of 
some great museums in Europe and America. Here Orissan sculptors have 


shown that they can depict as much fire and passion as in great European 
Art. 


Thus the temple architecture evolved during the Sailodbhava, 
Bhaumakera, Somavamsi, Gangas and Suryavamsis - Gajapati period can 
be classified into the following broad heads : 


(a) Earliest surviving temples of Orissa-Lakshmaneswara, 
Bharatesvara, Shatrugnesvara, Svarnajalesvara, 
Markandesvara and Parasuramesvara. 


(b) 8th-9th Century Temple - Vaital, Sisiresvara, Bhringesvara 
Mahadeva Temple, Bajrakote, Kanakesvara Siva Temple, 
Simhanath Temple, Baideswar Durga Temple. 


(c) 10th/1l1th Century Temples Varahi Temple at Chaurasi, 
Panchupandava temple at Ganeswarpur, Mukteswara, Rajarani, 
Brahmesvara, Lingaraj, Nrusinghanath temple, Indranath 
temple(brick) at Ranipur-Jharial, Sidhesvara and Nilamadhava- 
Kapilesvara, Sidhesvara-Boudh, Sixty- four Yoginis at Hirapur, 
Mukhalingam-Somesvara Temple at Ranipur-Jharial. 
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(d) Temples of 11ith-12th Century A.D.- Sidhesvara, Kedaresvara, 


(e) 


Ramesvara, Bhaskaresvara, Jagannath Temple (Puri), 
Meghesvara etc. 


13th Century A.D. Temples - Sun Temples, Konark, Daksha 
Prajapati Temple (Banpur),Yamesvara, Sari Deul, Chitrakarini, 
Parvati Temple, Ananta Vasudeva Temple, at Bhubaneswar. 


Later Temples - Makaraesvara, Bakresvara, Mahendragiri- 
Kuntiand Yudhishtir Temple, Chandrasekhara Temple, (Kapilas 
Hill), Papanasini Temple at Bhubaneswar. 
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THE FORESTS OF ORISSA 
Sri Narendra Kumar Sethi 


Orissa is situated on the east coast of India. It extends from 17° 49 ‘N 
to 22° 34’ N latitudes and from 81° 27° E to 87° 29’E longitudes. Although 
situated on the sea coast, the bulk of the State is hilly and mountainous. 
The Eastern Ghats run along the length of the State from South to North 
and then merge with the Chhotanagpur plateau. Orissa is a Maritime 
State having a coastal line of about 500 kilometers long. The State can be 
broadly divided into five different physical types, namely, coastal plains, 
the middle mouritainous region, the rolling uplands, the river valleys and 
the subdued plateaus. 


Orissa is one of the forest rich States of India. Out of 75.00 million 
hectares of land area under forest in India, 6.746 million hectares are found 
in Orissa which works to about 9% of the total forest area of the country. 
Within the State, about 43% of the total land area is under forest. Timber, 
Bamboo and Kenduleaves are the main forest products. Almost all the 
forests located in the State are owned and managed by the State Govern- 
ment. The extent of private forest are negligible. The percentage of 
different categories of forests, as per legal classification is as given below. 


Legal Status Forest Area % of the total 
in Sq. Km. | area under forests 

Reserved Forests 24,166 

Reserve Land 6,150 

Demarcated protected Forests 562 


Protected Forests 20,023 


Ex-Zamindary Forests 16,355 
Lakhraj Forests (Private) 139 
Debotta Forests 53 
Unclassed Forests 13,5 
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Except the reserved forests constituting about 36% of the total forest 
area of the State, all other forest areas are burdened with rights and 
concessions enjoyed by the local people. Reserved lands have almost the 
same status as reserved forests with very limited rights. They are found in 
ex-zamindary and ex-State areas. The extent of Demarcated and Protected 
forests is very Little. It is found in Puri and Angul Forest Divisions. The 
Forests are devoid of tree growth. Protected Forests are burdened with 
rights and concessions enjoyed by the local people. The management of 
protected forests is entrusted to the Forest Department, the ownership of 
the land is vested in the Revenue Department. These forests are devoid of 
tree growth except inaccessible areas. The extent of lakhraj or Debottar 
forests is negligible. Unclassed forests are lands having the legal status of 
forest without any forest growth on them such as forest roads, rest houses 
etc. 


Although records show that 43% of the State’s geographical area is 
under forests, the satellite imageries bring down this figure to as low as 
22%, almost half that exists in records in terms of the closed forest area of 
the State. It works out to roughly 1000 Sq. Kms. of good forest areas being 
degraded annually. The annual plantation programmes of all agencies put 
together may be of the order of 300 Sq. Kms. This means that less than one 
third of the forests degraded are being rehabilitated annually and the 
balance two third remains as it is, being subjected to further degradation, 
ultimately leading to formation of barren lands devoid of all vegetation. 
The gap increases year after year. The distribution of the natural forests 
in the State is not uniform. Although Orissa is situated on the east coast, 
it is essentially a hilly state dotted with big and small hills and mountains 
belonging to Eastern Ghats. The forests are mostly found in the mountains 
and their valleys. Hence, north western and southern districts have more 
forests than the eastern districts. 


Forest Types : 


The forests of Orissa are predominantly sal and bamboo forests. In 
southern Orissa Teak occurs naturally inKoraput, Kalahandi and Bolangir 
districts. There are a number of other valuable species also. Ecologically, 
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South Orissa is the meeting place of two giant broad leaved species of 
Indian forests, namely Sal and Teak. Down south, there is no Sal. North 
of Orissa, there is no natural teak forests, although extensive teak 
plantations have been raised in many forests areas of northern India, as 
far as the foot of the Himalayas. 


Being situated within the tropics, the forest of Orissa belong to the 
tropical forest type. Within this broad group, the forests are further 
subdivided into the following main sub-types (depending upon their 
characteristics) namely, Semi-evergreen, Moist, Deciduous, Dry Decidu- 
ous, Littoral swamps and Mangrove forests. Of these forest types, littoral 
swamps and Mangrove forests are distinctly different from the other three 
forest types. Among themselves, the former three types have marked 
dissimilarities. The composition of crop however, is almost the same with 
regard to the main and dominant species. The moist deciduous types serves 
as the middle level tending to evergreen on one side and to dry deciduous 
on the other, depending on climatic and ediphic factors. In some places, 
particularly, in the mountains, one may come across all the three types 
close by at higher reaches, in the moist valleys and cooler aspects. 
Evergreen and semi-evergreen, in the middle reaches, in the valleys and 
in moist areas. Moist deciduous and in the lower warmer aspects, the dry 
deciduous type of forests are seen. 


Dry deciduous forests constitute the major proteins of the forests of 
the State. As against this the extent of evergreen forest is very little. This 
type is practically scattered and occur in small patches. The extent of 
littoral forests is also less. Most of these forests were destroyed and brought 
under the plough during last two decades. The sameis the fate of mangrove: 
forests also which once flourished on the coast on the mouths of the big 
rivers. The mangrove forests of the Mahanadi delta was considered next to 
Sundarbans in its variety and extent. It was considered one of the three 
important mangrove forests of undivided India the other two being the 
mangrove forests of Sundarbans and the Indues basin. Now this type of 
forests in Orissa is confined only to one place, namely Bhitarkanika of 
ex-Kanika, zamindary, very close to the confluence of Brahmani and 
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Baitarani forming Dhamara river. After a short run, Dhamara meets the 
Bay of Bengal. Afew small patches also occurs here and there at the mouths 
of other rivers. But they are very small in extent. This type is slowly going 
to become extinct and so deserves full protection. 


In the context of natural forests, mention may be made about the 
composition of the crop in general. In our forest management practices only 
a few commercially important tree species with gregarious habit favoured 
to grow and develop. Of such species two, namely, Sal (Shorea Robusta) and 
Saila Bans (Dendrocalamus strictus) with their usual associates give rise 
to three distinct and popular types of forests, namely : 


a) Sal Forests : 


Forests having about 30% or more sal and with or without Salia 
Bamboo are considered as Sal forests. In some localities, in place of Salia 
Bamboo, Daba Bamboo(Bambusa aurndinaceae )may also be seen. Sal also 
occurs along with both the types of bamboos. 


b) Mixed Forests : 


This category of forests, as the name indicates, signifies absence of sal 
in the composition of crop to any appreciable extent, may be totally absent 
also. It indicates presence of or absence of sal in the forest. Bamboo may or 
may not occur. 


c) Bamboo Forests: 


Forests with large incidence of Salia and or Daba Bamboo is called a 
Bamboo forests. But as mentioned earlier Daba Bamboo is restricted to 
moist places having good soil and are found in selective areas only as 
compared to vast stretches of forest land occupied by Salia Bamboo. In 
many places both Daba and Salia Bamboos grows together. 


In all these forests the important species is sal and or its associate 
species. Sal and Bamboos grow together and well. Bamboos also grow well 
with other tree species. However, in some areas, in predominantly sal 
forests, bamboo does not occurat ail as in Similipahar forests of Mayurbhanj 
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district. But in all forests whether with sal or with other species, bamboos 
form the second storey and grow below the dominant tree species. Thus it 
forms a two storied forest ground flora, consisting of herbs and shrubs, 
middle canopy of Bamboos and other small-sized trees and the top canopy 
consisting of dominant tree species. 


A brief description of the main forest types found in Orissa is given 
below. 


d) The Evergreen and Semi-evergreen Forests : 


This forest type is found in areas nearer to these coast as well as the 
plateau above 700 mt. high, particularly, in the moist valleys. The 
important commercial tree species met with are Sal (Shorea robusta), 
Arjun (Terminalia arjuna), Mango (Mangifera indica), Champa (Michelia 
Champaca), Canes (Calamus species) and Bamboo also occurs. Heavy 
undergrowth of shrubs and climbers are characteristic features of these 
forests. 


e) The Moist - deciduous Forests : 


This type of forest occurs in areas similar to the semi-evergreen type 
with lesser rainfall and humid conditions. They occur in continuation of the 
Semi-evergreen types, the evergreen nature of the vegetation being more 
marked in the understory than in the top one. The trees are normally of 
good height. Economically these forests are the most valuable forests of the 
State. Sal (Shorea robusta) is the principal timber species. The other 
associates of Sal are Asan (Terminalia tomentosa), Bija (Pterocarpus 
marsupium), Haldu (Adina cordifolia), Dhaura (Anogeissus latifolia), 
Bandhan (Ougenia dalbergioides), Kendu (Diospyrus spp), Mitikinia 
(Pterospermum acerifolium) is common in same areas. The undergrowth is 
heavy consisting of weeds and shrubs. 


PP The Dry Deciduous Forests : 


This Forests type is found over vast areas of the State where the 
climatic conditions are drier than that of the moist deciduous type. Large 
tracts of this type of forests have been cleared in the past for agricultural 
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purposes. The forests being nearer to human habitations have suffered 
from severe biotic interferences such as over grazzing, overfilling of trees, 
fire etc. The height grow of the dominant trees in this type is less than that 
of moist type. Bole formation is also not so good as in the other two types 
mentioned above. Occurrence of Teak (Tectona grandis) and Bamboo 
(Dendrocalamus strictus) is an important characteristic feature of this 
forest type. Sal (Shorea robusta) as usual, occurs here also. In fact, Sal is 
the most important tree species of the forests of Orissa and occurs in all 
places except in coastal sands, swamps and saline areas. But the growth 
is much less than in the moist types. The quality of timber, however does 
not deteriorate. Orissa is the southern limit of Sal. Further South Sal does 
not naturally (also artificially) occur in India. 


In contrast to Sal, Teak grown in these forests produce good grained 
timber which has great demand in the market. The slow rate of annual 
growth produces good grains in the timber which are highly valued for 
cabinet making and other artistic works. Occurrence of Teak is limited to 
Southern and South - Western districts of the State only. Other important 
tree species are : 


Sidha Lagerstroemia parviflora 
Dhaura Anogeissus latifolia 
Karla Cleistenthus collinus 
Som Soymida fabrifusa 
Babul Acacia nilotica 

Khair Acacia catechu 

Harida Terminalia cheleula 
Bahada Terminalia belerica 
Genduli Sterculia urens 

Kusum Sleichera oleasa 
Mahula Madhuca longifolia 
Kochila Strychnous nux-vomica 
Salai Boswellia serrata 
Semul Banbax ceiba 

Palas Butea monosperma 
Chakunda Cassia seamia 

Kodala Sterculia villosa 
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¢) Littoral Forests : 


This type of forest is found on the sea shores and areas nearer to the 
sea; the littoral Zone being the interval on a sea coast between high andlow 
water marks. Orissa has a coast line of about 500 kms. It has a good 
representation of littoral vegetation. They are also called Beach Forests. 
The soil is sandy often blown sea sand accumulated in the form of low dunes. 
The lime content of the soil is high due to shell fragments of sea-animals 
but poorin nitrogen and mineral nutrients. The plants are subject to strong 
winds, often salt laden, which act as dessicating agent and creates 
xerophytic conditions. The plants are usually evergreen or semi-evergreen. 
Casuarina (Casuarina equisetifolia)is the most common species among tall 
trees of this forest type. Plantations of pure Casuarina has been extensively 
raised in this zone. Other common tree species are Pongamia pinnata, 
Morinda citrifolia, Erythrina variegata, Callophyllum inophyllum, 
Barringtonia asiatica, Pandamus tectorius, Ipomea biloba and Spnifex 
squarrosus (grass) are commonly seen spreading on the dunes, thus 
stabilising the sand. 


h) Tidal Swamp Forests : 


The Tidal Swamp Forests are confined to ex-Kanika and Ex-Kujang 
Zamindary areas in Balasore and Cuttack districts in the delta of Dhamara 
and Mahanadi rivers. This type of Forest occurs in places subjected to 
Saline inundations. The Mangrove forests belong to this type. 


The Mangrove Forests (commonly called the tidal Forests) of Orissa 
previously extended from Dhamara and Baitarani rivers at Chandbali in 
the north, up to Paradeep in South. Further north in the district of 
Balasore, Saline marshes with some the characteristic Vegetation of the 
deltaicswamps, with plants like - Excoecaria agallocha, Acanthus illicifolius, 
were also found at the mouths of Budhabalang and Suvarnarekha rivers, 
but in course of time they have almost become extinct. At present the 
mangroves are confined to Dhamara, Baitarani and Mahanadi mouths of 
the ex-zamindary system and subsequent mass encroachment of Forests 
for cultivation and other uses, large areas of these forests were totally 
destroyed. 
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The area under mangrove is about 270 Sq. kms. which is very small 
in extent compared to the total forest area of the State. But the mangroves 
enjoy quite a different status. They constitute a different types of forest 
themselves. They have feature quite uncommon to other forest types 
occuring in the State, and by their situation in the sea coast they serve as 
windbreak in checking the fury of high winds and the tidal waves during 
cyclones. Hence, they are an important forest type. The main tree species 
occuring in these forests belong to several families of which perhaps, the 
most important one is Rhizophoraceae. This family has three important 
genera of trees each having many species. They grow gregariously and are 
among the dominant species of the forest. Other families of importance are 
verbenaceae, Euphorbiaceae and sterculiaceae. 


The important plant species occuring in the mangrove forests of 
Orissa are Rhizophora mucronata, Rhizophora candelaria (local name - 
Rai), Ceriops roxburghiana (Garata), Avicennia alba (Dhala Bani), Avicennia 
officinalis (Kala Bani), Sonneratia apetala (Rerua), Exocaria agallocha 
(Guan). Heritera minor (Sundan), Carapa abovata (Susambara),Lumnitzera 
racemosa (Tunda), Aegicerus cormiculasum (Teluni), Acanthus illicifolius 
(Harakancha), Sueda maritima, Phoenix paludom (Hental) etc. 


Depending upon the salinity of the soil, the duration and frequency 
of saline inundation, the mangrove vegetation can be divided into three 
distinct zones. The first zone gets daily saline inundations and this area the 
high tide and low tide marks are distinctly visible. Rbizophora mucronata, 
Sonneratia apetala and Avicennia alba occur in this zone. They are tall 
trees and grow to a height of 15 to 20 meters. The second zone forests occur 
behind the first zone, i.e. towards the land and they are inundated only 
during the equinoctional tides. Brugiera cylindrica, Lunnitzera racemosa, 
Exoecaria agallocha grow in this zone. The third zone gets inundated only 
in themonsoon season. Avicennias, Phoenix, Acanthus and other halophytic 
herbs grow in this zone. 


The mangroves have distinct xerophytic structures and adaptation. 
The salt water surrounding the plant creates a physiologically dry 
environment. To overcome this, the leaves often bear water-tissues below 
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the epidermis. The trees which are partially submerged, produce 
pneumatophores, stilt roots and aerial roots. These roots have numerous 
large lenticles and air conducting tissues which supply oxygen to the 
sub-merged parts of the plant. It is indeed a site to see these pneumatophors 
in the forest emerging in large numbers from inside the water or marshy 
Ssoil-some look like ordinary roots, others have ridgelike continuous projec- 
tions or erect peglike structures half a meter high above the surface. It is 
almost impossible to walk inside such a forest. Another characteristic of 
some of these species is vivipary in which the seeds germinate while still 
on the tree and drop down into the mud with the radicle downwards. The 
radicle fixes itself in the soft mud like a peg and prevents the plant being 
drifted away. 


The forest have great economical utility and value. They timber, 
strong and durable to be used in constructional purposes, leaves and dry 
bark yield tanning material, grass and leaves used as thatching materials 
etc. But as the forests are getting dwindled year after year and their extent 
is small, they are not commercially exploited. They are kept under 
protection both for their own growth and development and for the protec- 
tion of the coastal line from serious erosion. But unfortunately these forests 
are also burdened with rights and concessions granted to the local people 
by the ex-zamindars in the past and they are to be honoured of course for 
the benefit of the individuals but often at the cost of the nation because they 
are being misused. 


In the recent times, these forests have attained significance for the 
wild animals to whom they provide shelter. Two species of crocodiles, the 
salt water crocodile and the estuerine crocodile, which are endangered 
species, are found in the rivers and creeks surrounding these forests. 
Besides the crocodiles, giant marine turtles come from the sea in large 
numbers and lay thousands of eggs in the sandy tracts adjoining these 
forests. Upto 1974-75 the Forest Department was issuing permits for 
collection of turtle eggs on royalty basis. The egg which look like a ping-pong 
ball with a soft leathery shell, is considered to be a rare delicacy and is in 
great demand in Calcutta market. In winter these eggs were collected in 
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boatloads and were sent to different markets. This practice has since been 
stopped. The giant marine turtle which is also an endangered species is now 
given full protection. The Government of Orissa with assistance from the 
Government of India have launched a massive programme for the protec- 
tion and breeding of crocodiles and marine turtles in this area. The services 
of an expert was procured under the FAO/UNDP programme and work in 
this direction was started in 1973. This is an unique project in the sense 
that it ensures protection of the remants of the mangrove forests in the 
State - the flora and fauna both. 


i) Medicinal plants: 


Apart from commercially important species, Orissa forests are store 
house of different varieties medicinal plants. The climate and topography 
of Orissa is very suitable for growth of a large number of medicinal plants. 
From areas almost at Sea level some of the mountains of the State reach 
a high of more than 1,100 meters (particularly in the districts of Koraput, 
Phulbani, Mayurbhanj and Sambalpur) where large number of medicinal 
plants naturally occur. Besides all other forests of the State, Gandhamardan 
hull range, in the district of Bolangir and undivided Sambalpur district, is 
the store house of medicinal plants, which has revealed from a preliminary 
Survey conducted by a team of experts from Regional Plant Resources 
Centre, Bhubaneswar. A systematic study of such plants have not yet has 
been done. A few important medicinal plants which are occuring naturally 
in this State and whose exploitation, iftaken up on a commercial basis, can 
yield sufficient quantities of material to serve as raw materials for 
industries, is given below : 


Common Name Botanical Name 
Anola Emblica officinalis 
Anantamula Hemidesmus indicus 
Apamaranga Achyranthes aspor 
Arka Calotropis gigantia 
Ashoka Saraca indica 
Ashwagandha Withania somnifera 
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Bhelua 
Bhoomyamalaki 
Bhringaraj 
Bahada 

Bela 

Brahmi 
Chakramarda 
Champak 
Dhatuki 
Dattura 
Guluchi 
Harida 

Rohini 
Kanchan 


Kantakari (wild brinjal) 


Kaitha 
Karanja 
Nirmuli 

Khair (Katha) 
Korenhi 
Lodhra 
Madanphala 
Mahwa 
Nageswar 
Nimba 
Narguni 
Palas 

Patala 
Punarnava (Rakta) 
Saptaparni 
Sarpagandha 


Semicarpus anacardium 
Phyllanthus niruri 
Eclipta alba 

Terminalia belerica 
Aegle marmelos 

Centella asiatica 

Cassia tora 

Michelia Champaca 
Woodfordia floribunda 
Datura alba 

Tinospora cordifolia 
Terminalia chebula 
Mallotus philipinensis 
Bahuinia variegata 
Solanum indicum 
Feronia elephantum (limonia) 
Pongamia pinnata 
Strychnus potatorum 
Acacia catechu 
Holarrhena antidysenterica 
Symplocas racemosa 
Randia dumetorum 
Madhuca latifolia 
Mesua ferrea 
Azadirachta indica 
Atlantia monophylla 
Butea monosperma 
Stereospermum suavoelens 
Boerhavia diffusa 
Alstonia scholaris 
Rawolfia serpentina 
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Shalaparni Desmodium gangeticum 
Satabari Asparagus racemosus 
Tulsi Ocimum sanctum 
Udambara Ficus glomerata 

Ushira Vetiveria zizanioides 
Vacha Acorus calamus 

Palua Curcuma aromaticum 
Varuna Crataeva mervala 
Vasaka Adhatoda vasica 
Kochila Strychonos nuxvomica 


Khurda, Bhubaneswar and Chandaka are still potential Kochila 
(Nux-vomica) area of the State. In early seventies a 3 year lease was 
granted to a local person in Puri forest division for collection of nux-vomica 
seeds with the stipulation that the user will set up a processing plant for 
production of Strichnin and Bouschin within this period. But the lessee did 
not set up any such factory. If any entrepreneur comes forward for 
manufacture of products from Nux-vomica seeds, Puri Forest Division and 
nearly Nayagarh and other division can supply enough seeds for 
maintaining a medium sized factory. 


Atlantia monophylla (Narguni) which occurs naturally in the forests 
of this State has properties for the cure of rheumatism and diseases with 
arthritic syndrome. Tylophora asmatica which has great curative 
properties in cronic cases of Asthama occurs in, in the coastal area 
(Paradeep area). There are many such plants which await attention of 
research scholars. 


Except Kochila, Patalgaruda (Rauwolfia serpentina), Chiraita, Harida, 
Anola, Bahada at present, the Forest Department is perhaps not selling 
nay other items. If a systematic study of the medicinal plants and their 
potentialities are carried out and work started for their utilisation, it would 
be like making wealth out of the waste, and the State can get appreciable 
revenue on that account, while the materials can be utilised as raw 
materials for the industries, which are hitherto not found in the State. 
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Unfortunately, inspite of vast resources of Forest products, Orissa has very 
few industries utilising forest products. This is particularly so, as far as 
minor forest products are concerned. 


Forest in Orissa have been the rich source of fauna and flora. 
Gradually this natural resources of our State getting dwindled due to 
several factors like over grazzing by cattle, illegal felling and removal of 
timber and firewood, silvicultural deficiencies, post infestations, shifting 
cultivations, forest fire, mining operations andimplementation of different 
developmental projects. The population explosion and ever increasing gap 
between demand and supply have got tremendous pressure on our forest 
resources. Both fauna and flora of the forests are considered to be the both 
sides of a coin. Existence of fauna is impossible without existence of flora 
and at the same time the formeris an integral part of the letter, even if flora 
do not depend upon fauna for their existence. In course of time, owing to 
factors cited above, the forests of our State are getting dwindled and as a 
result of which many valuable species have been endangered and many are 
at the verge of extinction. So also the fate of fauna. At this critical juncture, 
the State Government have imposed moratorium on felling of trees, since 
constant felling of trees from forest for revenue purpose has proved to be 
fatal for the entire ecosystem of the State. In addition to this, gradually the 
concept of protection, preservation and proliferation of flora and fauna of 
our State are coming up in terms of bio-sphere reserves like National Parks 
and Sanctuaries. Selected Chunk of forests where flora and fauna are still 
abundantly existing are being constituted as biosphere reserves which 
enjoy special status, protection measures and management practices. 
Those biosphere reserves not only preserve natural heritage of our State 
but also contributes amply towards development of tourism of our State, 
recreational aspects of the inhabitants of the State, and scientific studies 
of research scholars from various disciplines. There are two proposed 
national parks and seventeen wildlife sanctuaries in Orissa. Brief accounts 
of National Parks and few important sanctuaries are given below: 


1. Similipahar National Park: 


Nestled in the centre of Mayurbhanj district of Orissa is the 
Simuipahar Forests of 2750 Sq. Kms. Its breath taking natural setting 
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complete with fascinating waterfalls, perennial streams, stretches of green 
valleys, vast expance of stately Sal Forests and the unique forest lake 
abounds in varieties of wild flora and fauna. The whole forest area has been 
declared as a sanctuary since, 1979. Of this, the core area of 303 Sq. Kms 
has been declared as a “National Park” since 1980, and further 542.70 Sq. 
Kms have been recently added to this, enlarging the core area to 845.70 Sq. 
Kms. The entire core area has been formed to a “Tiger Reserve” and is one 
of the largest Tiger Reserves of the Country. 


Rising from 50 meters to 1166.32 meters (at Meghasana, the 
highest peak of the Similipahar range) from mean sea level the area has 
large number of valleys, hills, criss-crossed by many perennial streams and 
rivers like Khairi, Bhandan, Khadkei East Deo, West Deo and Budhabalang. 
The terrain changes from gentle slopes to steep hills faces and gorge lending 
the forest a unique charm of its own. The climate in higher reaches is cool 
and enjoyable, particularly during the summers in May and June. The 
winter temperature settles down to 4.4" C with the forest beating through 
the “Bachhurichara” frost lake. 


With about 1600 mm to 1700 mm. annual rainfall and variations in 
attitude and aspects, the Similipahar Forest supports varieties of dense 
and thick vegetation. The important tree species are the Sal, Bija, Asan, 
Anjuna, Champa, Kadam, Nageswar etc. There are large varieties of 
orchids which bloom in May and June lending beautiful colours. The 
stream banks have fascinating ferns, mosses and lichens. The 
‘Bichhurichara’ is a massive grass land punctuated by lone scattered trees 
presenting mysterious forms. The forests boasts of innumerable medicinal 
aromatic and food plants all providing a stay for the tribals. 


The variation in topography, climate and vegetation has supported 
large varieties of animals, birds and reptiles. The most common amongst 
them are Tiger, Leopard, Wolf, Hyena, Elephant, Bison, Sambar, Cheetal, 
Four horned antelope, Percupine, Pangolin, Wildbear, Ratel, Flying 
squirrel, Hill myna, Hornbill, Peafowl, Red Jungle fowl, Owl, Kites, 
Parakeets, Python, King Cobra, Cobra, Kraits and Monitor Lizards etc. 
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The Tiger being at the apex of the biotope in most Indian Jungles, the 
health of the tiger is ameasure of the health of the total forest environment, 
every aspect of which every animal, bird, tree grass, insect, indeed even a 
bacterium is related to the rest in a chain of amazing interdependencies. 
Therefore, tiger, the protagonist of project Tiger, is only an entry point into 
this chain the effort to save the total forest environment. The Project 
launched in 1973 as a cooperative venture of the Government of India, 
State Government, concerned individuals and agencies like ‘the World 
Wildlife Fund, is a comprehensive ecosystem, conservation and develop- 
ment project. It aims at a progressively healthier over all habitat of the 
tiger and its prey species without resorting to any drastic artificial 
manipulation of it. 


October to early June is the best time to visit the forests. The forests 
can be approached through either Baripada (NH-5) or Joshipur (NH-6) 
where adequate lodging and boarding facilities are available. Hired vehicle 
need be engaged to enter into the forests. 


Nearest Airports - Bhubaneswar (270 Kms), Calcutta .(230 Kms.). 
Nearest Railway Station - South Eastern Railway - Balasore,- 56 Kms to 
Baripada Station - Jamshedpur - 115 Kms. to Joshipur (South Eastern 
Railway.) 


There are number of Forest Rest Houses to stay inside the National 
Park. 


| Name of Forest Rest House 


Distance From (Kms) 
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Nowana 
Bareipani 
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2. Bhitarkanika: 


A detailed account of Bhitarkanika proposed National Park and 
sanctuary has been given earlier while describing about Mangrove forests. 
This particular forest has been declared as a sanctuary since 1975 over an 
area of 170 Sq. Kms. Subsequently Bhitarkanika has been a proposed 
National Park since 1988 over an area of 367 Sq. Kms. With regardto fauna 
and flora, it has already been described under Mangrove Forests type. 
Apart from Sea turtle, Crocodile, this National park gets pride of having 
white crocodile (Shankhua Kumbhira) which is a rare animal in the world. 
Efforts are on for proliferation of population of white crocodiles. Wild 
animals like leopard, Fishing cat, Hyena, spotted deer, Percupine, Sambar, 
Water monitor lizard, King Cobra, Dolphin, Wild pig and various types of 
resident and migratory birds are the attractive features of the National 
Park. 


3. Chilika: 


It is the largest island brackish waterbody of its kind in Asia. Chilika 
(Nalabana) was declared as a sanctuary under the Wild life protection Act. 
1972 in 1987 over an area of 15.53 Sq. Kms. It is an elongated expanse of 
brackish water parallel to coast, separated from sea by a sandy ridge and 
connected to Bay of Bengal through a channel (35 Kms long and 365 Mt. 
Width) at its north east end. It receives freshwater and sediments from 
rivers/rivulets mainly from Daya, Bhargavi, Nuna, Kusumi, Salia etc in 
the northern sector. A number of islands (28.53 Sq. Kms.) are scattered in 
the lagoon. The western side of Chilika is bordered by a member of hillocks 
(a portion of Eastern Ghat) with degraded scanty forest cover. 


This water body is situated between latitudes N 19°28' - N 19°54' and 
longitudes E 85°06’ - E 85°35’, on the east coast of Indian Peninsula 
spreading across Puri and Ganjam districts in the State of Orissa. It has 
been internationally acknowledged as the Wetland Ecosystem. 


The climate prevails in Chilika is tropical with well defined seasons 
like summer (mainly March / April - June) Mansoon (mainly November - 
February). The temperature range varies from 17° to 37° C during various 
months while the mean annual precipitation received by this area is 1160 
mm. The wind speed varies from 10 kms. per hour (winter) to 25 kms per 
hour (summer). Coastal areas experience more forceful winds. 


The “Wild Life” includes both fauna and flora and they go together. 
They can not be treated in isolation. This interdependence and close 
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interaction between the two in an Ecosystem can distinctly be seen in and 
around Chilika. 


The lake harbours the aquatic vegetation of its own and is typically 
represented by Algal form, a number of diatoms and a few species of 
brackish water submerged phanerogams. Some floating plants like Azolla 
pinnata, Pistia stratiotes etc. enter the lake with flood water but disappear 
after a few months. The forest types of chilika area (within 20 kms 
periphery) came under Tropical Deciduous, Tropical semi-evergreen and 
Littoral. 


There is a wide variety of animal life forms representing various 
groups of animal kingdom (ranging from Protozoa, Porifera, Insecta, 
Mollusca to fishes, Amphibians, Reptiles, Birds and Mammals. The more 
details are furnished hereunder. 


Around 158 species of fishes and prawns have so far been recorded. 
Rana tigrina, Rana brevioceps, Rana cyanophlyctis and Rana limnocharis 
are among important amphibians of Chilika. The prominent reptiles of 
Chilika includes Snakes, Lizards, Turtles and Crocodiles. The discovery of 
Limbless Skink, a rare reptile, which was reported first time from loose soil 
of Barakudia island by Annandale (1917), attaches much significance to 
this place. 


Chilika lagoon which is one of the most hospitable habitat of Birds, 
attracts the largest contingent of migratory birds in the Indian 
sub-continent. It isa home away from home for migratory birds. The lagoon 
and its environ hosts over 150 avian species during peak migratory season, 
of these 93 species are migrants, and local migrants to this place during 
winter and different seasons (most of them though visit - during October 
- March/April). Migratory birds mostly from Palaearctic region beyond 
Himalayas in Northern Euroasia i.e. Cospian region, Siberia, Kazakh, 
Kirghiz stepps, Urals, Lake-Baikal and other remote places of erstwhile 
USSR and various areas of neighbouring countries of the region visit the 
lagoon to escape the unfavourable winter there. Many uncommon avian 
species from Pakistan, Iran, Afghanistan, Iran, Rann of Kutch, Ladakh 
and Tibetan region and Himalayan range also make their way to Chilika. 
One probable route followed by these birds is the trans Himalayan route 
through mountain passes where as other is through Pakistan, Afghanistan 
finally leading to Central Asia. These migratory birds go back to their 
respective breeding grounds after wintering in Chilika and other warmer 
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quarters. On the other hand, a number of birds are resident of Chilika and 
its environ and or of no less significance. Resident birds like little tern, 
Gullbilled tern, Black winged stilt, little Erget, cattle Erget, pond herons, 
Ringed plover, Eastern Skylark, small Indian Pranticole and many more 
breed rest in Chilika. Lakhs of birds through scatter through out the lake 
but in terms of relative abundance five to six major birds concentration 
areas mostly in Nalabana, Gerasara, Bhusandapur, Mangalajodi, 
Kalupadaghat, Sorana side of Chilika lake, the areas near/along Parikud 
island have been recorded. The constant shifting of concentration sites due 
to local movement caused by various factors has also been noticed. Nalaban 
and its neighbourhood are the major eyecatching bird concentration area 
harbouring lakhs of birds because of favourable habitat condition/feeding 
ground here. The area is shallow and marshy and it remain under water 
and thereafter, dries up in stages providing habitat condition for different 
species of birds. 


The Dolphins have been reported mostly near Satapada Magarmukh 
area and occasionally between Kalijai and Balugaon. Other mammals 
reported from small pockets in the surrounding hills/forest/scattered 
islands and amidst the vegetation of sandy ridge facing Chilika and sea 
include Black buck, Spotted deer, Fox, Jackles, Hyaena, Jungle cat, Hare, 
Rat, Common bats, Otter, common Mongoose, Monkeys, Squirrel, 
Porcupine etc. Feral cows & buffaloes are seen on exposed land mass of 
Chilika and surrounding. 


Though the lake can be enjoyed throughout the year but the season 
for visiting is winter (October-March). It is better to visit the lake early in 
the mourning onwards. You may continue there till evening but bad 
weather and windy condition should be avoided. The visitors should 
equipped themeselves with cameras and binoculars. They should furnish 
necessary declarations and obtain proper permit. Power boats are not 
permitted inside the sanctuary. Chilika provides an opportunity to have an 
open session with birds. 


Permits for the purpose of visit can be obtained from wildlife office 
counters at Balugaon or from the office of the DFO and wild life warden, 
Chuilika Wildlife Division, Bhubaneswar, by furnishing required details of 
the visitors on payment of prescribed fees. Permits for professionals 
photography and scientific study/research can only be had from the DFO 
& wild life warden. 
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Water transport facilities may be availed by motor launches/boats of 
the OTDC Ltd, from Barakul and Rambha and that of inland water 
transport from Balugaon and Satapada. Privative boats can also be hired 
at these places. 


The Madras bound National Highway no.5 (connecting Calcutta- 
Bhubaneswar-Balugaon-Rambha-Berhampur-Vizag)and Calcutta-Madras 
rail route goes along the lake and the nearest airport is Bhubaneswar 
which 96 kms. away from Balugaon. The lake is also approachable from 
Satapada side (45-50 Kms. from Puri). 


The accommodations is available in Pantha Nivas at Barakul (Near 
Balugaon) and Rambha, run by OTDC and other hotels at Balugaon. 


4. Satakosia Gorge Sanctuary 


Located in the heartland of Orissa and spread over Dhenkanal, 
Cuttack, Puri and Phulbani districts lies Satkosia Gorge sanctuary on 19th 
May, 1976. The sanctuary derives its name from Sat (seven) and Kosha 
(two miles) meaning 14 miles or 22 Km. long gorge of the river Mahanadi. 
The sanctuary covers an area of 795.5 Sq. Kms. The river divides the area 
into a greater northern half and lesser southern half, assessable respec- 
tively from Angul and Nayagarh or Boudh. 


The narrow ten meters deep and half a Kilometer wide gorge with 
chain of the crystal clear water of river, the latter reflecting the hills and 
leisurely drifting clouds is simply fascinating and absorbing. In particular, 
the sunset over gorge at Tikarpada presents such a spectacular view which 
is to be seen to belive. Here time seems to have frozen in tune with the flow 
of water. 


Most of the sanctuary is hilly with moderate to steep slopes with 
narrow valleys. Only towards West (Maghipara and Baghamunda Block) 
the terrain is undulating and plain. The general elevation is 350 mts. from 
the sea level. The lowest point is 51 mts. from the sea level on the riverbed 
near Tikarpada. The highest peakis Sunakharia (932 mts.). The Geological 
formation is of ancient Archean age andis mainly represented by granitic, 
gniss, Khondalities, Charnockites and Quartzites. 


The summer is quite hot. The mercury rises to 47°C (April last week). 
autumn and winter are pleasant. The night temperature in winter can be 
4.5°C (January last week). The average rainfall received by the areais 1300 
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mms. Average humidity remains at 80% but at mid day in summer, this can 
be 10%. 


The area, north of Mahanadi is classed under Garhjat hills and that 
of south under ‘North Eastern Ghats’. This region is infact, the matching 
point of Chhotnagpur plateau and Eastern Ghats Biotic provinces. 
Ecologically, the vegetation of Satkosia largely confirm to northern 
tropical moist deciduous forests and Moist peninsular low level sal. 
However, five different plant associates are discernible including the dry 
tvpe. The main tree species is stately Sal, which grow in gregarious 
formations. Other associates are Asan, Dhaura, Mahul, Kendu and Piasal. 
Salia bamboo forms the understory alone water courses. Plain lands and 
some gentle slopes have been plated up, with Teak. 400 species of plants 
comprised of 126 trees, 98 shrubs, 125 herbs and 51 climbers have been 
recorded. 


The animal life of the sanctuary are varied. The gorge is the 
traditional home of Gharials, Muggers, Turtles and Terrapins. The forests 
are the stronghold of Elephant, Gaur and Tiger. 


The blood curding roar of the tigef in prowl, the trumpet of elephant 
watering in pools, the stare of Gaur taken by surprise, the shrill call of 
Malabar Pied Hornbills gliding from lofty brees and Ghariar basking on the 
river bank oblivious to one’s presence only endorse the potentiality of the 
area. The site of Chital or Sambar grazzing leisurely in Meadows, the alarm 
call of Muntjac or Kutra in the evenings and territorial pronouncement of 
peacock, speak louder than words can. 


38 species of mammals, 128 species of birds, 28 species of reptiles, 
4 pieces of amphibians and 183 species of fishes have been tallied in the 
sanctuary. 


Among other animals, Chousingha, Nilgai, Mouse deer, Wild pig, 
Panther, Sloth bear, Storied hiyena, wild dog, Indian wolf are also seen in 
the sanctuary. 


A ‘Ghariar Research And Conservation Unit’ (GRACU) was 
established at Tikarpada in 1975 with a view to rear the Ghariar under 
captivity and release them in the Gorge for building up the natural 
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population. The sanctuary is one of the 13 crocodile sanctuaries an the third 
amongst seven development of gharials and its habitat. Pioneering work 
has been done here in nature-stimulated includation hatching, growing, 
release and post-release monitoring in the river. More than 600 gharial and 
100 mugger juveniles have so far been released in the river. 


Most forest trees flower in summer and attract variety of birds. Since 
canopy is thinned out, they also become conspicuous. Following is an 
indicative list. 


Indian Pitta, Gray shrike, Racket-tailed drongo, Black headed 
Oriole, Bramhnymoyna, Indian Pipit, Scarlet minivet, Gold fronted 
chloropsis, Paradise fly catcher, white throated ground thrush, purple Sun 
bird, Red munia. 


Other birds cited in the sanctuary are Peafowl, Red jungle fowl, Black 
patridge, Buttom quail, Red Spur fowl, crested serpent eagle, crested hawk 
eagle, Osprey, Sahin falcon, Shikra, Honey buzzard, Bronze-winged jacana, 
Spurwinged plover, common sand piper, River tern, Black winged stilt, 
small blue king fisher, great stone plover. Migratory ducks like Bramhiny 
ducks are found throughout on shallow water and sand bars. 


The sanctuary can be approached the nearest airport at Bhubaneswar 
(175 Km.) and nearest Railway station (54 Kms.) through Angul (30 Kms.) 
and Daspalla (30 Kms.). Accommodation are available at Forest Rest 
House, NAC Guest House and Circuit House at Angul. 


Apart from the above mentioned sanctuaries and National Parks, 
Balukenda Sanctuary at Konarka in the district of Puri, Chandaka 
elephant sanctuary in the district of Khurda, Debrigarh sanctuary in the 
district of Sambalpur, Hadagarh Sanctuary in the district of Keonjhar, 
Karlapat Sanctuary in the district of Kalahandi, Khalasunmi Sanctuary in 
the district of Sambalpur, Kotagarh sanctuary in the district of Mayurbhanja, 
Lakheri valley Sanctuary in Gajapati district, Nandan Kanan Sanctuary 
in Khurda district and Sunabeda Sanctuary in the district of Koraput have 
been constituted by State Government for preservation, propagation and 
conservation of wild flora and fauna. 10.37% of total forest area in the State 
are under National Parks and Sanctuaries. 
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Gift ofnature inside forests is not only confined to flora and fauna, but 
there are beautiful scenic spots in Orissa. Of course contribution of flora 
and fauna to the beauty of such scenic spots cannot be ruled out. Religions 
and aesthetic values have been attached to such scenic spots. Another 
important feature of such scenic spots are magnificent waterfalls which 
provide congenial growing conditions for wild flora and fauna. Those 
waterfalls after reaching to the plains convert into perennial streams, a 
source of irrigation for farmers. A list of such beautiful spots are given 
hereunder : 


1. Kapildhar waterfall in Gandhamardan hills which flows beside the 
famous Nrusinghpnath temple in Padampur Sub-division of recently 
created Nuapada district. On the otherside of Gandhamardan hill 
range the same stream flows besides the famous Harishankar temple 
in the district of Bolangir. 


2. Pradhan Pat waterfall in Deogarh sub-division of Sambalplur 
district. 

3. Saptasajya in the district of Dhenkanal. 

4. Gupteswar in the district of Malkangiri. 

5. Sanaghagara & Badaghagara in the district of Keonjhar. 


There are also several waterfalls inside the forest of Orissa. The 
waterfalls and surrounding areas have been protected by State 
Government. No silicultural operations are allowed in such area 
except felling of bamboo with the express permission from State 
Government. 
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TOURIST POTENTIALITY OF ORISSA 


Dr. R. C. Mishra 


Introduction : 


Tourism is a post world war II phenomenon and is now a major item 
of international business activity after oil. The world tourist traffic during 
1981 was 290 million and they spent 106 billion U.S. dollar during the 
travel process. With this vast traffic, tourism which is a multidimensional 
activity, presents a tremendous challenge and also unlimited opportunities 
to countries. For India, tourism is the second largest foreign exchange 
earner. India’s tourist potential is virtually unlimited. Between 1951-1981 
the compound growth rates of tourist arrivals in India was 14 percent as 
against the world average of 8.2 percent and India’s share of world tourist 
went up five fold, but it is still 0.29 percent. In absolute terms India’s 
foreign tourist went up from 4.32 lakhs in 1961 to 11.2 millions in 1981 
inclusive of all tourists in the South Asia Region, which further increased 
to 1.4 millions in 1992. During 1951-81, India achieved a compound growth 
rate of 16.2 percent in foreign exchange earning as against the world 
average of 13.5 percent. In absolute terms, India’s receipts have increased 
from Rs. 77 million in 1951 to Rs 7000 millions in 1985. 


Growth of Tourist in Orissa 


Orissa has got a tremendous potential for attracting large number of 
tourists (both domestic and foreign tourist). In 1997 the domestic tourist 
turnover (Appendix-1) was 1.34 lakhs which increased to 12.64 lakhs in 
1992. The increase is about 9.4 times that of 1977. On the other hand, the 
foreign tourist turnover in 1977 was 0.17 lakhs which is increased to 0.27 
lakhsin 1992 (1.58 times of 1077). The total tourist turnover (both domestic 
and foreign) in 1977 was 1.50 lakhs in 1977 which increased to 12.91 lakhs 
in 1992, causing an increase of 8.60 times that of 1077. 
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The annual compound growth rate of tourist turnover during 
1977-92 is 8.3 percent in the case of domestic tourist, 1.6 percent in the case 
of foreign tourist and 7.9 percent in both domestic and foreign tourist. 


-Inspite of this improvement, the percentage of foreign tourist arrived 
in Orissa has been reduced to 1.86 (of India) in 1992 although this was 2.62 
percent in 1977 and the growth rate of foreign tourist turn-over in Orissa 
during the period 1977 to 1992 is 1.6 percent which is also lower than that 
of India (2.3) during the same period. 


The inflow of money (appendix II) through tourist arrival was 
Rs. 269.48 lakhsin 1980 which increased to Rs. 6704.63 lakhs in 1992. The 
increase is almost 14 times over the period of 13 years. The income from 
foreign tourist which was Rs 122.10 lakhs in 1980 which is increased to 
Rs. 6704.63 lakhs in 1980 has increased is almost 24 times over the period 
of 13 vears. The income from foreign tourist which was Rs. 122.10 lakhs 
in 1980 has increased to Rs. 105.98 lakhs in 1992 i.e to the extent of 3.72 
times that of 1980. Where as the income from domestic tourist which was 
Rs. 247.38 lakhs in 1980 has increased to Rs. 6298.65 lakhs in 1992 (to the 
extent of 25 times that of 1980). But during the same period (1980-1992) 
the income from tourist turn over has increased to the extent of 3.41 times 
in India. 


The annual compound growth rate of tourist income flow over the 
period (1980-92) is 29.4 percent in the case of of domestic tourist, 
22.8 percent in the case of foreign tourist, and 27.9 percent in the case of 
both domestic and foreign tourist to Orissa. 


Itis also observed? that the average income flow from a foreign tourist 
in 1980 was Rs.508.75 which increased to 1524 in 1992. On the other hand, 
the average income flow from a domestic tourist was Rs.130.20 in 1980 
which increased to Rs 498.00 in 1992. This study shows that more income 
can be generated from tourism by attracting foreign tourist to Orissa. The 
average income of a foreign tourist over the period is Rs. 909.06 which is 
3.63 times of the average income of a domestic tourist which is Rs. 249.92 
only. But as the average income of a domestic tourist has increased 3.82 
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times in 1992 than that of 1980 the domestic tourist also will be of no less 
important for generation of more income in future. 


Thrust Area 


The place having the potentialities of attracting tourist are 
commonly known as tourist centers. The number of such places so far 
identified in the State is 151 (appendix-3). The tourist usually have very 
limited time at their disposal. It is not possible for them to cover all the 
identified tourist centers in the State in one so journey. According to a 
survey conducted by the State Department of the Tourism, the average 
duration of stay of a foreign tourist in the State is four days and that of 
domestic tourist three days.’ 


Since, only a few tourist centers can be visited during such a short 
stay, some selected tourist centers may be developed in priority basis which 
constitute the thrust area of tourism in the State. 


The thrust area is identified by considering the motivation factors of 
tourism to the State. The motivation factor‘ in Orissa are of two kinds : viz. 
leisure and Business tourism, leisure tourism is further divided in to 
cultural tourism, Beach tourism, wild life and environmental tourism and 
Historical tourism. 


Tourist Destination in Orissa 


As per the above categories the identified tourists spots can be 
broadly categories under following heads: 


1. GOLDEN TRIANGLE - Bhubaneswar-Konark-Puri, the “golden 
triangle” of Orissa. 


2. HISTORICAL TOURIST SPOTS - Lalitgiri, Ratnagiri, Udayagiri, 
Dhauli at Bhubaneswar, the Buddhist monuments and Khandagiri, 
Udayagiri Jain monuments at Bhubaneswar. 


3. WILDLIFE TOURISM - Chilika (Bird sanctuary), Similipal 
(National Park), Nandan Kanan{wildlifesapctyarwa and other sanctuaries 
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4. SEA - RESORTS :- Sea beach from Chandipur (Balasore) to 
Gopalpur (Ganjam) including Puri and Konark. 


5. PiCNIC SPOTS :- Water falls, Spring and Hot springs. 

6. HINDU TEMPLE - For pilgrimage. 

The following paragraphs present a description of the spots. 
(i) GOLDEN TRIANGLE 


The golden triangle consisting of Puri, Konark and Bhubaneswar has 
been a destination point of both international and domestic tourist from 
time immorial. Puri is (62 Km. from capital city of Orissa, Bhubaneswar) 
known the world over for its great ternple of Lord Jagannath and magnifi- 
cent beach. The temple of Lord Jagannath built during the 12th century 
A.D. by Chodaganga Deva, places one of the most magnificent places of 
monuments of India. It is the tallest temple of Orissa (65 meters high). The 
main temple is surrounded by a host of small temples in the side of the 
temple campus, and out side like Gundicha ghar, Lokanath, Sunara 
Gauranga, Dharia Mahavir, Tota Gopinath and tank like Narendra, 
Markendaya, Sweta-Ganga and Indradyumna. The city is located by a 
number of Monasteries of different sects of Hindu religion known as Maths 
which also provide a good interest to the tourist. 


Puri offers a plethora of colourful fairs and festival . Durga Puja, Car 
Festival, Chandan Jatra , Ganesh Puja, and Jhulan Jatra are noted 
specially among them. 


The sunny beach at Puri is one of the finest beach of the world. 
Watching the sunrise in a symphony of colours is a wonderful experience. 
It is one of the most popular sea side resorts where visitors from any part 
of the globe can comfortably relax. 


The place is equally important and known world over for its magnifi- 
cent beach whichis very pleasant fortaking bath. The sea resortis not that 


deep to create a danger on the part of the persons who are interested to take 
bath in the sea. 
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The place is also well connected from important places of India, by 
Railways, Roads and connected by air through Bhubaneswar. It is well 
served by star hotels, middle income group hotels, Janata type of hotels and 
Dharmasalas to provide a comfortable stay to different category of tourists 
and pilgrim within their reach. 


The market for shopping stones, sea-shells, patta chitra, Horn, wood, 
Solapith works, palm leaf paintings attracts both national and inter 
national tourists to this place. 


The temple of Lord Jagannath provides a largest kitchen of the world 
feeding thousands of devotees every day with its unique food, called Maha 
prasad prepared by steaming process. Gujarathi, North and South Indian 
food are also available at Puri. Western style of dishes could be had in the 
South Eastern Railways Hotels and star hotels, Green coconuts which are 
plentily available at Puri provides a Good drink besides the artificial drinks 
prepared by different companies. 


One can find Puri as a convenient base for visiting Balighai (8 km 
from Puri) a picnic spot,Brahmagiri (25 km) known for the lively shrine of 
Alaranath, the deity to be visited during the Anabasara of Jagannath, 
Sakhi gopal (20 km ) Shrine of Lord Sakhigopal who has come all the way 
from Kanchi to provide witness on behalf of a Brahmin boy who was given 
an assurance by an old Brahman to tie his daughter in the form of marriage 
to that Brahman boy, Balihara-chandi (27 km) the goddess Durga and a 
picnic spot on the sea, in mouth of river Bhargavi and Raghurajpur (16 km) 
the main center where traditional painters prepare patta chitra in the 
traditional way. 


Another important spot in the golden triangle is Bhubaneswar, the 
capital city of Orissa, popularly known as “The temple city of India” has 
been a place of pilgrimage, being the seat of “Tri-bhubaneswar Lord 
Lingara}”, Hundreds temples with their soaring pinnacles adorn the 
skyline of the city. It is the place where temples building activities of 
Orissan style flowered from its very inception to its fullest culmination 
extending over a period of one thousand years. The modern buildings 
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splendors of age with old magnificent temples bring a distinction 
to Bhubaneswar as a place where the past has mingled in mightful 
proportions with the present. 


The twin hills of Kumar giri and Kumari giri known as Khandagiri 
and Udayagiri contain varieties of rock-cut cave built mainly for the Jain 
monuments around Ist -2nd century B.C. The thirteen years lithic record 
of king Kharvela engraved in Hati gumpha (elephant cave)is a magnificent 
specimen of palli records so far found in India. 


The city provides a comfortable stay for internationals well as 
domestic tourist. Leading hotel groups of India have constructed star 
Hotels in the city including ITDC and O T D C to accommodate tourists of 
high income group. The facilities for accommodation have been extended 
after the declaration by Govt. of Orissa, hotel as an industry. 


The city is well connected with important centeres of India with air, 
rail and roads and it provides a good market for silver filigree, stone and 
wood carvings, patta paintings , Tie and Dye textiles, Bamboo Baskets, 
Brass works, Horn works and Handicrafts. 


The fairs like sivaratri (Feb-march), Ashokastami (March-April) 
observedin Lingaraj temple, Khandagiri Mela at (Feb-March)at Khandagiri 
also attract large number of tourists and pilgrims to this place. 


Around the city, the Dhauli hills (8 km away) brings to the memory 
of horrors of the great Kalinga war which was fought around the hull. It is 
here that - Ashok the terrible, was transformed into Ashok the compassion- 
ate and championed the cause of Buddhism. The hill gained more 
prominence due to the establishment of a Buddhist peace Pagoda, 
popularly known as Shanti Stupa built in early seventies by the Japan 
Buddha Sangha and Kalinga Nippon Buddha Sangha. 


An old temple of Lord Dhabaleswar. re-constructed in 1992, also 
stands on the huill-top. 


A more attractive place around the city is Biological Park named as 
Nandan Kanan where animals are kept in their natural habits. A centrally 
located lake divides the zoo from Botanical garden. The lake is a place of 
amusement for navigation. The zoo is filled up with Majestic tigers, kingly 
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lions, clouded leopards, Black panthers European Brown Bear, Himalayan 
Black Bear, Gharials, white tigers, Rosy pelican, grey pelican, Indian 
python, king cobra etc. The Botanical garden on the other side of the zoo 
preserves varieties of indigenous plants. The zoo is a main attraction both 
for domestic and international tourists. Regular town bus services are 
available from Bhubaneswar Central Bus stop to visit the zoo every day. 
The zoo and Botanical garden usually filled up with visitors during festive 
days and National holidays. 


Another important spot is the golden triangle is Konark where the 
famous the Sun temple was constructed by the King Langula Narasingh 
Dev at 13th century. The sun temple of Konark situated at a distance of 
about 70 kms from the capital of Orissa, is regarded as a master piece of 
engineering skilled architecture. Built in the shape of a chariot being driven 
by seven spirited horses the temple is profusely sculptured with exquisite 
figures and figuriness fired by an astonishing energy trapped on stone. It 
is a stunning master piece of the 13th century Kalinga style of art and is 
one of the unrivalled technical marvels that the age has produced. 


Replete with erotic sculptures, human beings in diverse forms and 
activities, depiction of flora and fauna, long scroll of elephants beasts and 
birds and life size images of damsels playing on musical instruments in 
exotic rapture, the monument stylised as it is brings a sensuous beauty and 
creates a dream land for the visitors. Close-by it there is one of the most 
attractive beaches of the world. 


The place is well served by road through Puri or Bhubaneswar. The 
place is visited through Pipili, a famous place for appligue work in Orissa. 
The place it sorrounded by Rama-Chand;i picnic spot in the mouth of the sea 
andriver Kusabhadra. Magha saptami whichis also called Chandra Bhaga 
Mela is the most popular festival (in the month of Feb) when lakhs of 
pilerims from various parts of India and abroad visit the place. 


Although the place is not well served by hotels usually the spot is 
visited during the day time. The golden triangle can be visited by well 
organised conducted tours conducted both by private and government 
organisations. Tourists by making their base at Puri or at Bhubaneswar 
can very well witness the beauties of the golden triangle through conducted 
tours. i 
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(ii) HISTORICAL TOURISM: 


The archaeological remains of Orissa are in great demand by the 
foreign tourists and scholars and students of Archaeology who are 
constantly working or re-opening and reassessing the history of the past. 
Waves of civilization have passed through Orissa as in case of other parts 
of the world. The ancient monuments and the famous Buddhistic complex 
of Lalitgiri-Ratnagiri and Udayagiri of Cuttack district still speak of the 
grandeur of the past and of a distinct cultural heritage. Hiuen-T’Sang the 
Chinese pilgrim found it to be the seat of a flourishing Buddhist University 
called “Puspagiri” Ratnagiri is the gem of this complex. The magnificent 
carved door jambs of the vihar and superbly finished Buddha Images form 
perhaps the greatest concentration of Buddhist sculpture of the Post Gupta 
period. 


The Barabati Fort, ruins of a mediaeval fort with its moat & gate and 
the earthen mound of the nine storeyed palace on the banks of the river 
Mahanadi andriver banks of Cuttack protected by stone revetment, a great 
engineering marvel of the 11th century A.D. and remarkable example of 
ancient technological skill of Orissa, are two remarkable historical places 
in the city of Cuttack. 


Other places like Mahendragiri, Jaugada in Ganjam district, Haripur, 
Kuchai and Khiching of Mayurbhanja, Raibania in Balasore, Yogimath of 
Kalahandi, Patna, Suai, Nandapur Boudh (Phulabamni) Garh of Bolangir, 
Kuruma of Puri Deogan of Keonjhar are equally important historical spots 
in Orissa. 


(14) WILD LIFE TOURISM: 


Orissa has two national parks and 16 sanctuaries (Appendix IV). The 
Similipa! Nationa! Park(200 km from Calcutta, 368 km from Bhubaneswar) 
in the district of Mauyrbhanja covering an area of 2750 sq.kms. has been 
selected as one of the nine tiger projects in India. Fora nature loving tourist, 
the entire Similipal with its green sal forests, extensive grassy lands and 
luxuriant waterfalls Barehipani & Jaranda, provides an element of 
abiding interest. The talking mynas, beautiful peacocks, roaring tigers, 
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trumpeting tuskers and fleeing deer are but added attractions for a gaiety 
of holidays at Similipal. Jashipur which is the entry point to visit Similipal 
has a crocodile Sanctuary. Bhitar Kanika is another National Park is 
indeed a fairly land surrounded by the profuse mangrove forest. The mud 
water, plants and fish are endowed with magic characteristics and easily 
mesmerise the on looker. It is impregnated with rich organic particles, good 
for micro-organism. Plant are unique and fantastic. Some can walk in 
water. The fishes are also attractive. 


Satkoshia gorge (Tikarpara), Debrigarh and Badrama Sanctuaries, 
in Sambalpur district are very rich in wild life like elephants, gaur, tiger, 
leopard, cheetal, sambar etc. besides the gharial of Tikarpara on the gorge 
of Mohanadi. 


Sunabera is a relatively remote and undisturbed sanctuary which 
can boast of the endangered Swamp deer besides tiger, Leopard, gaur, 
Cheetal and Sambar and harking deer etc. 


Chandaka Elephant Reserve close to Bhubaneswar is the only one of 
its kind in the country, which protects nearly 60 wild elephants living there 
in their habitat of over 189 sq.km. 


Balikhand Sanctuary of Puri district and Bhetnoi area of Ganjam are 
exclusively rich in their black buck population. Konda Kamberu is the last 
hold of wild buffalo of Orissa. 


The most beautiful of all is the Chilka lake, (largest lake in Asia) 
which plays host to large number of migratory birds from Siberia, Central 
Asia, Kutch and South India during winter. Besides, there is a large 
population of resident birds. Some of the birds seen in this 1000 sq.km. of 
Brakish water spread, are flaming goes bar headed geese, spot billed 
pelicans, brahimny duck, coots, wigeans, pintil, teals, darter, seagull etc. 
Besides there is a small population of dolphins of the Chilka mouth. The 
lake can be best enjoyed from Balugaun, Barkul and Rambha and one can 
also havea glimpse of the lake from the moving trains, vechicles on the road 
near these places. The island of Kalijai is one of the important spot inside 
the lake which is a religious place and a big fair is held every year on the 
occasion of Makar Sankranti (January 14th). 
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Usha kothi, (48 km away from Sambalpur) the famed wild life 
Sanctuary at Badrama in Sambalpur district has already gained 
prominence among the international tourists as a place of destination tour. 
Among various fauna of top tropical forest, the sanctuary preserves 
elephant, tiger, gour sambar, black-panther, deer, wild boar and many 
other species. One could have a sight of these animals from the watch 
towers near the saline tank or the water holes. One could as well drive along 
the forest roads and watch them. 


Ansupa, (Cuttack district) a lake holds a prominent position in the 
tourist map of Orissa and offers an asylam to the migratory birds in winter 
also. 


Karlapat in the district of Kalahandiis famous for charming wild life, 
Tiger, Sambar, Leopard, Gaur and chital abound in the forest tract. 


(iv) BEACH RESORTS: 


The beaches of Orissa right from Chandaneswar (Balasore district) 
to Gopalpur on sea (Ganjam district), are still virgin and are rated as one 
of the best in the world. The Beaches at Konark, Puri and Gopalpur on Sea 
are now well known_but the sea beach at Chandipur (in the district of 
Balasore) has an individuality of its own. The sea water with draws to a 
distance of about 5 kms. everyday exposing its bosoms for the tourists. This 
is a unique spectacle. Close by river Buddha balanga falls in to the sea and 
one could conveniently enjoy a cruise in the sea. Fish catching is flourishing 
industry at this place. 


(v) PICNIC SPOTS: 


Hot springs at Tapptapani (Ganjam), Atri (near Khurda), Phulei 
jharan (Kalahand;), Deula hari (Denkhanal), Putidi (Phulbani) and springs 
like Nirmala jhar, Bauddha khol, Bhattarika, Narayani, Bada Ghagara, 
Sana Ghagara (Keonjhar), water falls like Pradhan Pat, Hari Sankar 
(Sambalpur), Bagra (Koraput), Bhogor (Sundargarh), Sapta Sajya 
(Denkhanal), Ansupalake (Cuttack), Chandi Khol (Cuttack) provided very 
good picnic spots for tourists. 
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(v) HINDU TEMPLE: 


The state is full of different varieties of temples of god and goddess 
Scattered over the State as the State was a seat of five kinds of religious 
sects followed in India (Saiba, Saktya, Ganapattya, Baisnava and Soura). 


Eight goddess temples commonly known as Astakali (Bimala at Puri, 
Mangala at Kakatpur, Bhagabati at Banapur, Sarala at Kanadpur, 
Cuttack Chandi at Banki, Samalei at Sambalpur and Biraja at Jajpur), 
Siva temples like Aradi at Balasore, Panchalingeswar near at Nilagiri, 
Harishankar, Dhabaleswarof Cuttack, Kapilas at Dhenkhanal, Gupteswar 
of Kalahandi, Gonasika and Murga Mahadeva of Keonjhar are famous 
among them. 


The temples of Nilamadhava at Kantilo, Odgaon, Kendrapara, 
Chatia, Alarnath at Brahmagiri also attracts pilgrims, domestic tourists. 


Mahavinayaka temple of Chandikhola (Cuttack district) and the Sun 
temple of Konark also attract pilgrims throughout the-year. The Jajpur 
also a place of pilgrimage as it is commonly known as “Navigaga” where 
offerings are given into fore-fathers. It is also famous for Sweta Varaha and 
Dasaswa medha ghat in Baitarani river. 


All these places attract pilgrims and domestic tourist during festive 
occasions. 


Marketing of tourist facilities : 


The main machinary set up for marketing Tounist facilities consists 
of Tourist officers of Government of Orissa. The number of tourist offices 
of the State operated at the time of commencement of the 6th Plan Period 
was 8. It increased to 19 by the end of Seventh Plan. The number of tourist 
counters operated at the time of Seventh Plan. The tourist department 
brought about several tourist literatures to provide information to 
domestic and foreign tourists, conducted tourist arrival surveys to different 
tourist places of Orissa and organised different festivals to attract tourists 
into the State, producing tourism films and video cassettes. 

4 
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The Orissa Tourism Development Corporation was establishedin the 
year 1979. The main objectives of setting up the corporation was to 
facilitate the management of tourist facilities on professional line and also 
enable the corporation to invest large amount of funds in development of 
tourist facilities by raising instalment finance. 


The (Appendix IV) shows the State Plan out lays fortourism. It is seen 
that the State has provided an outlay of 3.16 lakhs in 1st Plan which 
increased to Rs.7 lakhs in 2nd Plan, Rs.32 lakhs in 4th Plan, Rs. 157 lakhs 
in 5th Plan, Rs.320 lakhs in 6th Plan and Rs.1123 lakhs in 7th Plan and 
Rs. 2000 lakhs in 8th Plan. It is also seen that although the State’s share 
out of tourism falls short of its expenditure in 6th Plan, it has almost been 
able to raise more resources to finance the development of the State. 


Tourist amenities : 


Tourists amenities may be of two categories, primary and secondary. 
Primary facilities include, road, electricity, water, external and internal 
transport, postal and telecommunication, medical care etc., the secondary 
facilities presupposes the provision of the primary facilities. The State 
Government has to provide the primary facilities and the secondary 
categories may be provided by both State Government and private bodies. 


Among secondary facilities the hotel accommodation is most 
important. The State Government declared hotels as industries, during the 
6th Plan Period. Accordingly during the 6th Plan Period and after that 
more private sector hotels have been constructed in the State. But from the 
study”, it is seen (Appendix VI) that the Hotel of High income group and 
middle income group and low income group® were able to utilise 88.08 
percent, 42.43 percent and 20.14 percent of their capacities as per the 
demand of tourist in the State in 1980. At the end of 1992 the high income 
group, middle income group and low income group hotels only utilise 54.87, 
46.60 and 57.38 percent of their capacities respectively. this gives a sorry 
‘picture of the prospects of Hotel industry in the State. If the tourist inflow 
will not increase, the hotels will not be able to generate sufficient income 
(for utilising their capacity) to pay back their loan from financial institu- 
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tions. Ultimately the hotel industry will be sick and it will not again 
importance to attract tourist in future. 


For the first time, during the 6th Plan, steps were taken for providing 
recreational facilities to the tourists by taking up construction of a bathing 
complex at Atri (Khurda). Improvement to this complex was done during 
the year 1990-1991 by taking up construction of a restaurant there. 
Besides, two jetties were constructed one each at Barkul and Rambha to 
facilitate operation of the motor lunches purchased for providing crossing 
facilities to the tourist visiting Chilika lake. 


A scheme is being operated by the Union Ministry of Tourism for 
providing wayside amenities for the tourists travelling on the highways. It 
is for the first time during the Seventh Plan that five projects were 
sanctioned for execution in the State, one each at Sunabeda, Taptapani, 
Rameswar, Angul and Bhadrak. These projects have spilled over the 
Eighth Plan for completion. 


In addition, State Government also sanctioned a way side amenities 
project for construction at Gokarnika (Jaraka) during Seventh Plan. It has 
spilled to Eighth Plan for completion. 


Recently Air links has been established to Bhubaneswar with 
important cities of India, But studies’ have shown that major percentage 
of domestic and foreign tourist visit Orissa by rail. Although roadways is 
not so popular among international tourist, it is second best alternatives 
in case of internal tourists. The percentage of domestic tourist visit to 
Orissa by Air is very less (as low as 4%). On the other hand the 20% of 
foreigner use Air as the mode transport to visit Orissa. Hence, it is 
necessary that the State should be well connected with Air with interna- 
tional Airports. It is also equally important that the State should be well 
connected in railways to almost all important places of India. Recent steps 
in this field is praiseworthy. But the State is not well connected within its 
boundary. Steps should be taken in this area to provide a better tourist 
network through railways. 
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A diversified approach is necessary : 


Tourism in India as well as Orissa seems to have a culture basis. It 
is now time to diversify the approach to tourism to cover other aspects such 
as, holiday and leisure tourism, trekking, winter sports, wild Life and beach 
tourism, adventure tourism. While Seventh Plan declares tourism as an 
industry, Eighth Five Year Plan expounds the need for diversification to 
cover above aspect of tourism. Eighth Plan has also put forward the special 
areas concept of tourism. The tourist area according to the plan document 
can be summarised as follows : selective approach, private sector initiative, 
tourism development fund and equity scheme, tourism marketing, tourism 
information system and chartered air service. 


The special tourism areas concept helps in applying concentrated 
dose of investment in selected areas and achieving ‘state of art’ levels in 
providing amenities and services. A further extension of this concept is the 
National Center approach, in which the nodes of tourism in the Country/ 
State need to be identified and these should be well connected with 
charteredd air services so that conveying tourists from one node to another 
with a minimum time. The area enclosed by primary nodes can be 
interspersed with secondary nodes for the more leisurely travellers. As per 
this concept the golden triangle, historical sites and wildlife sanctuaries 
may be developed as primary nodal points. With the connected spots 
nearby as secondary nodal spot to derive full benefit of tourism. 


Moreover our information system have not been well designated to 
cover some of the important aspects of international tourist such as 
occupation, structure, age group, naturality except occupancy statistic of 
various approved hotels (both domestic and foreign tourist). Such informa- 
tion regarding the arrival of pilerims are not available in different pilgrim 
place. Moreover the data now available has a limited value of computing 
the annual earrings and it does not serve the purpose of future planning. 
A general profit of tourists can be better obtained by designing a format 
consisting of age group, nationality occupation, preferences of travel, 
purpose of visit, feed back to India (for outgoing tourists) and requesting 
them to fill up what an average tourist likes, what his likes and dislikes 
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are, and how to put together a promotional campaign to attract more of this 
kind. One way to keep them coming is to make them feel worth spending 
their time and money. 


Domestic tourism is not of less importance now. Domestic tourism 
provides employment to skilled and non-skilled labour. Appropriate 
facilities should be extended to domestic tourists by construction Yatri 
Nivas and other economy class of hotels to bring hotels and travel industry 
within the reach of religious places, which are not availableat present. The 
State Department of Tourism should take a note of such things and steps 
should be taken to provide pilgrim statistics also. 


The main factors that can place Orissa in the World Tourist Map, a 
knowledge of the State among prospective tourist, facilities of easy 
satisfaction for the visitors and creating a desire in the visitor to revisit the 
State. 


Hence, the Government's role in exploiting potential has necessarily 
be dominating because the State has to preserve the monuments and 
gardens and provide necessary tourist infrastructure for its promotion. 


The tourism trade has one important peculiarity which distinguished 
it from the other trade. It deals with human beings. This peculiarity 
invest the question of expansion of the tourist trade with nuances of 
psychological, emotional and other behavioral response in terms of human 
sympathies and affections. Therefore, as the tourists come in contact with 
the people in the State, it is imperative that the citizens participation and 
involvement in extending Orissa’s hospitality to them is worth mentioning. 
Hence, it is important that those who are dealing with tourist should be 
more hospitable and at the same time it is necessary to educate traders and 
other not to fleece and cheat tourist. 


As has been rightly pointed out by five days workshop on “physical 
planning” conducted by the World Tourism Organisation at Kovalam in 
Kerala - a balance should be struck between conservation of cultural values 
and environmental aspects on the one hand, development of tourism on the 
other. It is nedessary to make special efforts to involve and educate as well 
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as provide for maximum economic benefits to the local community so that 
the adverse attitudes and tensions which are developed at a later stage 
would be avoided. 


Identification of a particular form of tourism or tourist product and 
image that any country desire to promote is essential otherwise the 
marketing potential and promotional efforts for tourism are not likely to be 
concerned and successful. 


Domestic 
Tourist 
of Orissa 


1,33,914 
1,85,735 
1,40,876 
1,90,293 
3,593,738 
5,86,597 


7,14,491 
5,82,992 
6,70,902 
8,02,126 
10,44,477 
11,008,293 
11,31,756 
12,12,262 
12,21,116 
12,64,790 


Appendix - I 
TOURIST ARRIVAL IN ORISSA AND INDIA 


Forcign 
Tourist 
of Orissa 


16,826 
18,957 
20,638 
23,941 
26,323 
27,138 
29,487 
28,373 
26,134 
29,168 
26,848 
30,083 
32,829 
32,191 
29,388 
26,639 


1,50,740 
2,04,692 
1,61,514 
2,14,234 
3,76,061 
6,13,735 
7,43,978 
6,11,365 
6,97,036 
8,31,294 
10,71,325 
11,38,376 
11,64,585 
12,44,453 
12,50,504 
12,91,429 
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(in lakhs) 


Total 
Tourist 
of India 


6,40,422 

7,47,995 

7,64,781 

8,00,150 
12,79,210 
12,88,162 
13,04,976 
12,10,706 
12,59,384 
14,51,076 
14,84,290 
14,00,232 
13,37,232 
13,29,950 
12,36,120 
14,384,737 


Sources: Orissa Tourist Statistics, Department of Tourism, Covt. of Orissa. 
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Appendix - II 
INCOME GENERATION 
(Estimated inflow of money through Orissa tourist expenditure) 
(Rs. in lakhs) 


Domestic % of 
income from 
foreign 
tourist of 
Orissa from 
total of 


India 


247.38 269.48 48200 
457.26 591.50 70200 
762.58 900.98 75000 
928.83 1071.21 82500 
757.89 902.59 98682 
1368.84 1555.96 | 102639 
1708.26 1948.60 | 118274 
2350.07 2658.93 | 120981 
2625.96 2971.31 | 114130 
4245.00 4621.87 ¡¦ 107459.96 
4982.39 5387.99 ¡| 106874.79 
5531.66 5939.57 99313.83 
6298.65 6704.63 ¡| 115281.46 


Sources: (a) for Orissa Statistical Bulletin, Department of 
Tourism, Govt. of Orissa. 


(b) For India from 1980 to 1983 Statistical Bulletin, 
Department of Tourism, Govt. of Orissa. 


Notes : From 1985 to 1992 income of India is estimate on the basis 
of Rs. 287.60 per day by day a foreign tourist and average 
{duration of stay of foreign tourist in India 28.4 days. 
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Appendix - Il 
IDENTIFIED PLACES OF TOURIST INTEREST (151) 


) Cuttack district (20) : Cuttack, Jajpur, Lalitgiri, Ratnagin, 
Udayagiri, Kendarapara, Jhankad, Bhattarika, Chandikhol, 
Choudwar, Naraj, Nialimadhab, Vyasasarboara Jajpur road), 
Ansupa, Paradeep, Banki, Mahavinayak, Chhatia (Bata), 
Dhabaleswar, Bhitarkanika, Ashok Jhar, Chhapchikana. 


(2) Dhenkanal(11): Kapilas, Tikarpara, Talcher, Saranga, Kulao, 
Ladagar, Joranda, Dhenkanal, Bhimkund, Saptasayja, Deula 
Jharnia. 


Samablpur district (8) : Sambalpur, Ushakothi, Huma, 
Pradhanpat, Hirakud, Nrusimhanath, Vikramkhol, Chipilima. 


(4) Mayurbhanja district (6) : Similipal, Khiching, Kuchai, 
Jashipur, Kuliana, Haripur. 


Puri district (28): Puri, Bhubaneswar, Khandagini, Udayagiri, 
Atri, Kantilo, Barunai, Biswanath Hill, Astaranga, Satyabadi, 
Balighi, Raghurajpur, Pipili, Pamachand;i, Sarankul, Konark, 
Dhauli, Chilika, Nanadankanan, Banapur, Baramula, Kakatpur, 
Kurma. 


Sundaragarh district (11): Rourkela, Junagarh, Usha Kothi, 
Vedavyas Mandira, Khandadhar, Deodaraha, Ghogar, Darjeeing, 
Mirigloth, Chatri Hill. 


(7) Kalabhandi district (10): Amapani, Patalaganga, Phurlijharan, 
Karlapat, Asurgarh, Balkhandi, Gudahandi, Yogimath, 
Budhikomna, Junagarh. 


(8) Ganjam district (9): Gopalpur, Taptapani, Chilika (Rampha), 
Narayani, Nirmalajhar, Taratarini, Aryapalli, Jaugada, Buguda. 
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(9) Gajapati : Mahendragiri 


(10) Koraput district (7) : Gupteswar, Suai, Nandapur, Duduma, 
Bagra, Sunabeda, Jalaput. 


(11) Rayagada (4) : Hatipathar, Manajhola, Padampur, Devagini. 


(12) Nowrangapur (1) : Papadahandi 
(13) Malkangiri (2) : Chitrakonda, Balimela. 


(14) Balasore district (12) : Chandipur, Remuna, Chandaneswar, 
Aradi, Panchalingeswar, Dhamara, Balaramgadi, Chandabali, 
Talasari, Raibania, Bhusandeswar, Langaleswar. 


(15) Bolangir district (9) : Sonepur, Harishankar, Patanagarh, 
Ranipur, Jharial, Jogisarada, Papakshyaghat, Charada, 
Turekala, Saintala. 


(16) Phulbani district (5): Daringibadi, Chakapada, Charisambhu, 
Balaskumpa, Putudi. 


(17) Keonjhar district (8) : Sitabinja, Sanaghagara, Badaghagara, 
Khandadhar, Gonasika, Murga Mahadev, Ghatagaon, 
Handibhanga. 


Source : Orissa Tourism ( A Hand Book of Reference ) 
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Appendix - IV 
LIST OF SANCTUARIES OF ORISSA 


Sl. Name Year of Area in Important 
No. (Forest division) establi- Sq. km. wild life forms 
shment 


1. Bhitar Kanika 1975 672.00 Veg : Mangrove, 
Fauna : Fish, Reptiles, 
Chital, Sambar, 
Birds 


2. Satkosia 1976 f Veg : Tropical 
(Nayagarh, Boudha, (There is Deciduous 
Angul) a Gharial Forest : Sal and Bamboo 

Breeding Fauna : Gharial, Chital, 

Station in it) Sambar, Bison, 
Sloth Bear, 
Panther, and 
Tiger 


. Hadagarh 1978 191.60 : Mix Deciduous 
(Keonjhar & Forest 
Baripada) : Deer, Elephant, 

Wild dog and 
Panther 


. Similhipal 1979 2200.00 : Semi-Evergreen 
(Baripada & (First started, forest, 
Karanjia) as a tiger Trop deciduous 
Reserve. It is forests, Sal, 
the Largest) Piasal, Terminat ' 
ions 
Various kinds of 
deers, Elephant 
& tigers 
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. Nandankanan 


(Biological Park) 


. Mahanadi-Baisipalli 
(Nayagarh & Boudh) 


Kotgarh 
(Baliguda) 


Khalasuni 
(Rairakhol) 


Chandaka Dampara 
(Chandaka 
W.L.I dvn.) 


1979 

(1st started 
as a zoo. It 
is the smallest) 


14.20 


1981 165.35 
1981 399.50 
1982 116.00 
1982 175.79 
(It is 

maintained 

mainly for 
Elephant) 


437 


Primarily a zoological 


park, 


rich in Animal. 


Veg 


Fauna : 


Veg 


Fauna : 


Veg 


Fauna : 


Veg 


Fauna : 


: Sal, Sisoo, 


Bamboo 

Chital, Sambaar, 
Elephant, Sloth 
Bear, Panther, 
Tiger. 


: Tropical 


Deciduous 
Forest. 

Chital, Sambar, 
Tiger, Elephant, 
Panther, 
Chausingha, 
Neelagai 


: Sal, Piasal, Asan, 


Terminalia, 
Bamboo 

Chital, Sambar, 
Gaur, Elephant, 
Panther and 
Tiger 


: Mixed Deciduous 


Forest with 
Bamboo 
Several kinds of 
Deer, Elephant, 
Sloth Bear, Wild 
dog and Leopard. 
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10. Kuldiha 
(Baripada) 


11. Balikhanda 
(Konark, Puri) 


12. Debrigarh 
(Sambalpur) 


13. Lakheri Valley 
(Paralakhemundi) 


14. Chilika-Nalabana 
(Chilika W.L. Dvn.) 


15. Ushakoti 
(Sambalpur) 


1984 272.75 


1984 71.72 


(Mainly for 


Black Buck) 


Tourist Potentiality of Orissa 


: Tropical 


Deciduous 
Forest 


: Deer, Bison, 


Leopard and 
Tiger. 


: Casuarina 


(Jhaun) 


: Black Buck & 


Chital 


: Mixed Deciduous 
Forest with 
Bamboo 

: Deers, Sambar, 
Leopard, Tiger. 


: Tropical Dry 


Deciduous 
Forest. 


: Chital, Sambar, 


Sloth, Bear, 
Elephant and 
Leopard. 


: Small Succulent 


plants & sub- 
merged Hydro- 
phytes 


: Crabs, Prawns, 


Fish, Migratory 
& Resident Birds 


: Sal, Piasal, Asan, 


Arjuna, Bamboo 


: Deer, Bisan, 


Elephant, 
Leopard and 
Tigen. 
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16. Sunabeda 1988 600.00 Veg : Sal, Teak, 
(Khariar) Bamboo 
Fauna : Deer, Wild 
Buffaloes, Wild 


Boar, Leopard & 
Tiger. 


Total 6529.77 


Notes : In addition to these Sanctuaries there are only two proposed 
National Parks as follows : 


A. North Similipal 1985 8୫45.70 acres 
B. Bhitar Kanika 1988 367.00 acres 
1212.70 acres 


Thus the proportion of the area under sanctuaries and National Parks to 
the total forest area is about 10 percent. 


Source : Orissa Review, Nov-Dec. 1991, PP.42-43. 
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Appendix (V) 
STATE PLAN OUTLAY FOR TOURISM 


Plan Outlays Earnings Surplus/Deficit 
Periods from Tourism over State outlay 
(Rs. in lakh) (Rs. in lakh) (Rs. in lakh) 


2Znd Plan 3.16 
(1955-57 to 1960-61) 


3rd Plan 7.00 
1966-67 to 1968-69 1.87 
1.51 
1.13 


4th Plan 32.00 
(1969-70 to 1973-74) 


5th Plan 157.00 
(1974-75 to 1978-79) 


6th Plan 390.30 384.35 
(1980-81 to 1984-85) (1980-84) 


Tth Plan 1123.00 1375.47 
(1985-86 to 1989-90) (1985-1989) 


1990-91 327.00 538.79 
(1990) 


1991-92 382.00 993.95 
(1991) 


8th Plan 2000.00 640.46 
(1992-93 to 1996-97) (1992) 


Sources : (a) Orissa Tourism (A Hand Book of Reference) 
(b) Statistical Bulletin, Deptt. of Tourism, Govt. of Orisssa. 
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Appendix - VI 


REQUIREMENT AND AVAILABILITY OF 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATION IN ORISSA 


Total 
Tourists 


1.1.1980 
(Before 
the F - 23941 
éth Plan) 


D - 190293 


T - 214234 


D - 670902 


F- 26134 


T - 697036 


D - 1264790 


F - 32191 


T - 1244453 


D - 1264790 


F - 26639 


T - 1291429 


Distribution 
various groups 


Requir- 
ement 


H. Inc. 16.2% 
(30827+3878) 
M.Inc.26.8% 
(50998 + 20063) 
L. Inc. 57.0% 
(108467) 
H.Inc.16.2% 
(108686+4233) 
M.Inc.26.8% 
(17980+21901) 
L.Inc.57.0% 
(382414) 

H. Inc. 16.2% 
(196386+5214) 
M. Inc.26.8% 
(324886+26977) 
L.Inc.57.0% 
(690989) 
H.Inc.16.2% 
(204895+4262) 
M.Inc.26.8% 
(338963+22377) 
L.Inc.57.0% 
(720930) 


107993 


233246 


325401 


342990 


627007 


1147242 


610014 


1082526 


2072968 


631735 


1106399 


262790 


1937420 


Avai- Require- 
lability ment of 
percent- 

age of 
availability 


121545 88.85 


549690 42.43 
1615490 20.14 
499685 68.64 
1188805 52.74 
59.21 
1059595 

1742875 

3744535 

1151210 


2373960 


3768625 
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Notes: (a) Hotel accommodation figures in Orissa is provided on the basis of 


High Income, Middle Income and Low income group of tourist. For the 
purpose of classification of tourists into different groups of the survey 
conducted by the State Dept. of Tourism on distribution of tourist 
income (1984) is taken into consideration. Although the survey is 
conducted to study the income groups of foreign tourists in the 
absence of any other good stick this measurement is considered for 
dividing the tourists into different group. The study divided the 
tourists into 4 groups such as High Inc-ome group (16.2%), Upper 
middle income group (26.8%), Lower middle income group (42%) and 
Low income group (57%). hotels are there this category is included in 
middle income category and lower middle income group is includedin 
low income category for the purpose of measuring requirement of 
hotel accommodation with availability. Moreover the expenditure of 
a foreign tourist which was Rs. 287.00 in 1982-83 (as per the survey 
by Deptt. of Tourism, Govt. of India) which increased to Rs. 315/- in 
1990 and Rs.381/- in 1992 (Statistical bulletin, Dept. of Tourism, 
Govt. of Orissa), after deducting 16.2% (higher income tourist from 
total foreign tourists), rest foreign tourist are included in middle 
income group for the purpose of hotel accommodation. 


(b) Duration of a foreign tourist in Orissa is 4 days and a domestic tourist 
is 3 days. 

(c) Availability has been calculated on the basis of 100 utilisation 
capacity for 365 days. 


Sources : Orisaa Tourist Statistica/ Statistical Bulletin, Dept. of Tourism, 


Govt. of Orissa. 
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ORIYA LITERARY HERITAGE : 
A STUDY OF RELIGIOUS PERCEPTION 


Prof. J. M. Mohanty 


The ancient Oriya literature, particularly ancient Oriya poetry, is 
rich and varied. Beginning from early 15th century, for about 500 years, 
till the end of 19th century, Oriya literature was largely a growth in poetry. 
By an estimate there used to be more than 700 poets during this period who 
lived and wrote varieties of poems and kavyas, almost always in musical 
structure, and in a language and style ranging from contemporary local 
speech to learned, sophisticated language, and from simple narration to 
complicate turn of thought and imagination. The poets wrote in varieties 
of form and exhibited varieties of emotion, not only in the time’s scale, 
differing as the times differed, but also in any particular time and period 
within the limitation of time and place. Yet, looking at it as a whole, one 
is amazed at the consistency and congruity, the extent to which certain 
trends and perceptions have provided relevance and credibility to the 
totality of sensibility and understanding. One such perception relates to 
poems of prayer and mediation and their immense structural flexibility 
depending upon the occasions and individuals. 


Such poems are written by almost all Oriya poets and it would be 
really exciting to trace how they developed through times. First of all, it was 
in the nature of direct prayer-prayer to gods and goddesses of Hindu 
pantheon, particularly the more important ones. Thus, poems of prayer 
have been written, invariably in a worshipful mood,praising the great 
powers of the Godor the Goddess as well as the great grace of divine beauty. 
The devotee always expresses his obeiSance and submission and hopes to 
attain the purity of mind and salvation of spirit through his devotion. Yet, 
in this apparently simple structure there are variations, and the emotions 
range from simple joy and happiness at the thought of the God, to the 
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feelings of pride and dignity because of God’s intransigence. Differently, 
thereis also wit, anda desire to mock at the God’s peculiar habits. The Gods 
and Goddesses thus worshipped, were mainly Lord Siva and Goddess 
Durga along with their many local names as well as Rama, Krishna and 
Lord Jagannath, Lord Jagannath particularly, being the national deity of 
Orissa, has evoked a vast amount of such prayerful poems and songs from 
almost every poet. 


It begins from the beginning, one can say, from Sarala Das (Sarala 
Das), the great epic-poet of the 15th century. By the poet’s own admission 
he wrote his Mahabharat under instruction from Goddess Sarala, 


The great Goddess by name Sri Sarala Chandi 

I am her son, Sarala Das, the poet 

She instructed me, the white-complexioned 

Goddess, compose the Mahabharat, and attain the Kapilas. 


Thus, the poet's first prayer is to Goddess Sarala, which he has done 
at many places of his great work. In fact, the Mahabharat begins with a 
prayer to Goddess where the poet refers to the Goddess’s local habitation 
and narrates her great beauty and power, 


Towards the north of the blue, beautiful hill, 

On the east of the great land of Bharat. 

Along the singular river Chandrabhaga 

That flows into the sea as the old Mother Ganga, 
And the bank called Paarasurama Ghata, 

And the place called Kanakabati Patna, 

And the adjoining village called Sarola- 

She sits, the Mahesvari, 

Called Sarola Chandi - 

The great ascetic, the great Vaishnavi, 

The holiest woman who liberally 

bestows boons to all, 

Who fulfils everybody’s desires. 

And whose benedictions blossom 

like flowers from stone..... ¥ 
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Elsewhere in Sarala Malasri a similar meditation on the Goddess’s 
beauty and power continues: 


You are the great Yogni and incarnation 

of the great wisdom, 

You ride across the sky on great tigers and lions, 
Your eyes bloom as flowers 

Your feet radiant like fresh lotus, 

Your body as blue as the clouds, 

You are the most beautiful, most enchanting; 
You are in one body 

and spread to many bodies, 

you are here, and spread to the whole sky - 


Similarly prayer to Lord Siva refers to Lord's place that is Kasi 
(Varanassi), and to his power, beauty as well as playfulness : 


You are the creation and the deluge 

You destroy all 

O Lord of three worlds, 

You move on bull, 

Always out of mind, 

You are the great mendicant 

The Great Destroyer ... 

One leg, four hands, three eyes, five faces, 
You are Lord of Universe, 


Lover of Ganga... 
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Balaram Das (Balaram), the 16th century great epic poet who wrote 
Ramayana, also composed many poems of devotions, including Devi 
Moalasri, a short, musical piece as a prayer to Goddess Durga highlighting 
the Goddess’ preference to colour, particularly red colour. 


Oh , mother 

Red are your weapons, your clothes, 
Your lips and eyes, 

And nails and face; 

The red vermillion on your forehead, 
And red dye on your feet . ... 


The poet has also a few poems of prayer for Lord Jagannth, where he 
asks only for the God’s blessing - 


O You, the friend of the poor, 

My sorrows never leave me, 

If You forget me so, being such a friend, 
Who else will befriend me ? ... 

He is the poor’s friend, the great mendicant, 
He destroys the sorrows of Yogis 

And brings happiness to the poor .... 

O save me. Round-eyed, 

I drown, 

Save me from this sea of life . . .. 


Balaram’s more famous contemporary Jagannath Das (J agannath) 
who, wrote Bhagabat, probably the most popular book in Orissa so far, has 
interspersed prayers to Lord Jagannath in many places of his great work, 
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almost always marvelling at the immense powers of the Lord, and the 
unique protection he offers to his devotees. Thus, a piece entitled as ‘I Bow 
to Thee, Lord Jagannath’ runs as follows. 


I bow to Thee, O Lord Jagannath, 

The protector of people who have no protection, 
I bow to thee, O Lord Vasudeba, 

The friend to all devotees, 

I bow to thee, O Lord Hrusikesha, 

The confidant of all who believe in you; 
I bow to thee, O Lord of the Universe, 
You are all in hearts; 

You create all the worlds, 

Again you swallow them all; 

These millions and millions of universes 
Are all within you; 

These fortune worlds are Yours 

You have created them all; 

You are the Brahma, Rudra, Vishnu, 
There is no other salvation 

Except in you. 


As has been said earlier, the habit of expressing devotion to Gods and 
Goddesses is almost continuous in ancient Oriya poetry. The trend thus 
began with Sarala, Balaram and Jagannath continued with their contem- 
poraries as well as with their juniors, till the end of the 19th century. 
Though most of these poems were uni-dimensional, that is, had the 
overlapping desire feelings too. 
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Thus, at an apparent level the divine power is admitted, along with 
an account of the great beauty of the Gods and Goddesses. But what is 
implied is the immense joy and excitement of the devotee along with a 
subtle sense of pride that the devotee has also an identity independent of 
his god or goddess, which might have been a gift of the god, but which the 
god should admit and respect. We have noted how Sarala’s intense prayer 
to Goddess was direct and straight forward. So also was the case when 
Balarama describes the Devi’s beauty or Jagannath bows to the Lord. But 
in Achyutananda, the 16th century poet who wrote Haribansa, there is 
touch of pride, as if the poet is hurt at the Lord’s intransigence - 


Will there be no good, O Lord, 

Even though You are with me 

So merciful ! 

Is it your desire that 

Even though I worship Your lotus feet 
I will be destroyed : 

Oh, you love your devotees so well, 

If a slave is killed 

Why should people worship You, 

Tell me, 

Why should they call You Madhusudan. 


Probably the most well-known poet in this respect, whose songs of 
prayer have become justly famous for their fine compositional as well as 
musical values, has been Salbeg, a 17th century Muslim poet (father 
Muslim, mother a Hindu Brahmin widow). His songs are mostly submis- 
sion to Lord Jagannath which have on the one hand a simple joy, and on 
the other a simple intensity, for which they have been easily appreciated 
by the devotees. Thus the Lord is praised for His great beauty, 
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Look at Him from behind Garuda 

See how the Lotus-face glows with beauty, 
The diamonds and gems burn like fire 
And the diamond-chain hangs from 

His neck. 

He is prayed to provide succor to His devotee, 
Oh, You great rogue of the Blue Hills 
Trample my sorrows under your feet 

As You trample a forest of lotus. 

He is only for the devotee, 

You live only for your devotee 

You bear the signs of Conch and Discus 
only for him, 

He is your father, mother 

He is your friend, 

For his good alone 

You bear the name Krupasindhu, 

the sea of Mercy. 


Therefore the devotee’s prayer to Him is not for this or that, any 
material gain or wealth, 


Oh, Lord, I don’t ask for any thing, 
I am not asking for men 
Nor I ask for wealth, 


What I ask for is a cubic foot 
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from the sand you love; 

My eyes don’t long for anything else 

Except to see you 

My ears don’t receive any other sound 

Except that which tell of you. 

Dinakrushna Das (Dinakrushna), the famous poet of late 17th and 


early 18th century, begins his great Kavya Rasakallol (Rasakallol, The 
Waves of Rasa) with a prayer to Lord Jagannath that describes the Lord’s 
great beauty and charm and points out theimmense joy and happiness they 
bring to the devotee. 


The lotus face brings millions of happiness 
And the dark retina is like a bee sucking, 
The golden pendant flashes in the forehead 
And who does not tremble with happiness 
at the sight; 

Who can describe the glory of red lips 

And the poet becomes dumb 

on seeing it; 


But the Lord has his own playfulness too, and the devotee feels hurt 


at the Lord’s apparent unconcern. Thus he tries to reason out in a bid to 
expose Lord's failings, as elsewhere, in the poet’s famous Antatrana 
Janana (artatrana Janana, The Prayer to Alleviate Suffering). 


Oh Lord, 
Being yourself the Lord of sea of Mercy 
How couldn’t you have any pity 


for a luckless man? 
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Oh tell me, tell me why it happened ? 
You understand all, Oh Bhabagrahi, 

I feel so strange... 
Who has all wealth 

Who is served by the Goddess of Wealth, 
On seeing whose face all sorrows vanish, 
How is it, being His slave, 

Iam a beggar; 

Oh Lord 

Oh hearing this 

People of fourteen worlds will be amazed, 
It’s not a fiction, 

Oh Lord 

Oh great Lord of the Blue Hills. 


Kavisurya Baladeva Rath, another major poet of later 18th and early 
19th century, who excelled in writing love poems as well as very entertain- 
ing satirical pieces, had also some fine poems of prayer. Thus, in one of the 
poems, entitled Malasri, the poet prays to Goddess Durga, who is both 
highly awe-inspiring as well as the source of bliss and benediction and who 
in a great fight destroyed Evil and brought solace to the gods. The whole 
poem is a fine example of apt co-ordination between sound and sense. 
Another piece, entitled as Jagannath Janana (prayer to Lord Jagannath), 
is a direct submission of the devotee to the Lord. But at the same time it 
has animplicit bantering tone which brings the submission to a larger focus 
and sharpness, as in the first stanza, 


You are the life’s friend 

Of the princes of the Sea of Mik, 
You are the Lord of the Universe 
And you have raised the banner 


of equal treatment, 
Yet, oh God, 
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Why this partiality ? 

Somebody did something 

Which I didn’t do, 

Or somebody gave away something 

Which I didn’t give, 

Is that the reason, Oh Lord, ? 

Is that why I am put to 

Such strains ? 

The poet developed this bantering, witty submission in one of his 
most famous poems, entitled Sarpa Janana (prayer to the Snake), which 
is a prayer not to Lord Jagannath alone, but to the combination of Vishnu 
and Krishna. The God is conceived here as a snake That drinks wind, and 
He is reputed to be such a Entity (Person) who could destroy His own house 
and could kill His own kith and kin. 

Does it hurt you, O lover of Rama 

Then, please, excuse me, 

Or, please, wait a while, 

I will today scold you to my heart's fill. 

Oh Lord, Oh Lord of Mercy, Oh Jagannath ! 

The wise men are afraid of You 

And call You Sea of Mercy, 

You are in fact the Great Snake of Time 

And You swallow all 

All souls like wind, 

Oh God of Mercy ! 


The poet is angry and hurt, but the anger sublimates in complete 
surrender at the end - “Oh, Sea of Mercy, I am Your slave/know this, and 
consider ....... 4 


As I said, the poems of prayer were many - an almost continuous 
preoccupation with ancient Oriya to the extent of very miner poets, who 
otherwise unknown, became famous by one or two songs of prayer. Such a 
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person was Chandan Hajuri (18th century) whose single poem addressed 
to Lord Jagannath is one of the most famous Jananas in Oriya. In fact, 
inspite of variations and tension which implicit emotions provide, these 
poems are characterized by a sense of strong devotion and submission to 
the respective gods and goddesses, and they uphold the invisible yet intense 
link between the devotee and his God in a worshipful mood and in a mental 
condition of joy and happiness. 


n 


The second trend is different in approach and motivation. The poets 
are not much interested in particular God or Goddess, and hence what is 
lacking is a worshipful mode that grows along with specific worships and 
rituals. The approach is one of meditation, meditating on that which cannot 
be easily comprehended, and yet to be comprehended to establish the link 
between the devotee and divine being and to faster a condition of complete 
Joy and tranquility. We have noted the former group as Janana or prayers 
tothe Lord. The present group may be called Bhajana, apparently to chant 
the Lord’s name, but basically, to meditate upon that subtle divine concept 
that almost always passes understanding. 


As I said, the occasion is not to pray to any particular God or Goddess. 
The occasion is an experience of an undefined power, which the poets have 
variously called as Brahma or Sunya. Such poems of prayer have symbolic 
suggestions, and their structures have elements of thought and intellect. 
This trend, as the earlier one, has been almost continuing in the ancient 
poetry and as powerful, though some periods may be said to have louder 
expressions of this experience than found in other times. The sixteenth 
century was such a period when a powerful concentrations of such poetry 
could be seen in the poem of Achyutanadanda,Jasobanta and Sisu Ananta. 
Subsequently, to name a few others, the trend continued in such poets as 
Nathia Lokanath (Nathia Lokanath, 17th century), Arta Das (Arta Das, 
18th century), and Bahuda and Bhima Bhoi in the 19th century. The 
emotion is controlled by thought, and the poet’s main spiritual experience 
is expressed through a structure of argument, and through images related 
to the body and different parts of the body. What the poet finds in the 
confines of the human body, is only a step to move further, to a point where 
the body does not exist,and even beyond, to situation where nothing exists, 
and finally to an awareness where nothingness does not exist. 
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Achyutananda’s poem Asunnya hoina (asunnya hoina) is an apt 
example of this complex spiritual experience. The poem begins with a 
reference to asunnya which can be defined as “negative emptiness’, that is, 
where even ‘emptiness’ (sunnya) does not exist - 

A place was there 

It was asunnya, 

Strange to say 

Then sunnya was formed, 

And inside the sunnya 

Existed the Formless, 

And from the body of the Formless 

Grew the image of Absolute Being, 

And form the Absolute Being 

Quivered the Sound 

And the sound awoke 

Along with Four Arts. 


It is the progression of experience to concrete details. But finally the 
experience goes back from where it began. 


The wind turned 

Blew upstream, 

And the spirit moved 

Back to the shining orb, 

Back to the white mark 

Where the attention was fixed, 
As the mind was merged 

The emptiness was reavealed, 
As the emptiness was formed 
The negative emptiness awoke. 
This habit of linking spiritual experience with thought and intelli- 
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gence can also be seen in another poem of Achyutananda, entitled Baimana 
re (Oh my Mad Mind). Th poem has a number of incongruous and 
apparently opposite elements. 

The new-moon night has the moon with sixteen parts, 

And the moon rises every night, every day, 

The lamp burns day and night 

And the fortynine winds blow 

and kindle the lamp. 

Or 

The sawn swims in the stream’s gorge 

The deer sleeps on fathomless water 

The four clouds joined and poured incessantly 


The crops dried up in complete drought. Apparently these are opposed 
to each other, that is, the new-moon night and the moon, the stormy wind 
and the burning lamp, or the rain and the drought can remain together. 
Therefore, to see them together is an absurd ideas. But this is the only one 
way looking at the situation. There is another way, and whatever appear 
to us as incongruous, in fact, get joined at deeper level, and the poem’s 
orientation is to move from incongruous and incompatibile towards a 
realisation of congruity and compatibility. This is the poet’s initial advice: 


Oh, my crazy mind 

Spell whatever can’t be spelt 

has been transformed into a higher and 

deeper spiritual understanding, 

The temple has risen in emptiness 

The temple stands on water, 

What a temple the sculptor has carved! 

It has no doors, 

And yet you see the Lord. 

But Achyutananda was not a lone figure in this respect, though he 
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was one of the most important. In fact, his poetic was influenced by the 
inherent attitudes of the Bhakti literature of contemporary Orissa. As has 
been noted, similar attitudes can be seen in the poetry of Achyutananda’s 
contemporaries, such as Jasobanta and Sisu Anant. Jasobanta’s poem. for 
example, Thula Sunnya nahin (no fixed emptiness), has developed over a 
number of negative points, 

He hasn't any fixed emptiness 

He shines in Nameless, 

He hasn’t any leg or hand, 

He exists in undefined, 

He has no body 

He lives in bodilessness, 

He is not worshipped 

He never does any work 

He has no habit 


He is invisible. 


This is one level. One may define it as a physical condition, which is 
expressed in the apparent meaning of word and sound, and in a way 
confined to that meaning. But differently with respect to implicit sugges- 
tiveness, this is not just a negative formulation. This is a complete spiritual 
awareness that has no body or shape, not in portion, and which can not be 
expressed in language. Hence the awareness is one of the affirmation, and 
the spiritual elements end in a suitable mystic perception - “He shines in 
Nameless” ... “He is fixed and shapeless” ... “No movement/Neither wind, 
nor sun or moon “... “It is not spoken/TIt is unspoken, innumerable” etc. 


A similar perception can be noted in Sisu Ananta too. Foe example, 
in a poem such as Abana Akhyara Japa (abana akhyara japa, Mediate on 
the unspelt Word) mystic feelings have been expressed not through any 
relative complications of emotions, but through the discipline of Yogic 
exercise, 

The lips and teeth shouldn’t move 

The throat and head shouldn’t shiver 
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No rituals, no hymns, no worship 
And perceive the Absolute Being.... 


and at the supreme stage of experience the perception of ultimate 
Beauty is not something fleeting, it is real and seen through the symbols 
of Radha and Krishna : 


Look at the lotus of thousand petals 

It is Kanha, the son of Nanda, 

Of his left is the daughter of King Bhanu 
And she glitters like lightening. 


For about 300 years the spiritual experience of Achyutananda, 
Jasobanta and Sisu Sankar continued as a strong under-current in ancient 
Oriya poetry and continued to sustain and fertilize it. Innumerable poets 
drew inspiration from Achyutananda etc. and shaped their attitudes and 
motivations accordingly. But it was not until the later part of the 19th 
century that the whole trend surfaced once again, and that tooin the poetry 
of very powerful poet (incidentally, a blind, tribal poet) Bhima Bhoi (bhim 
bhoi). In Bhoi’s poetry an intense spiritual experience has joined with an 
extremely subtle mystical perception, and both have sublimated in the 
visualization of a ‘shapeless’ Absolute Being. 


Some of the titles of Bhoi’s poems are revealing. They are, for 
example, ‘The Unsplet Wind Blows, ‘Relax in the Empty Temple’,“No legs 
no Hands’, ‘No Shape no Form’, ‘Shapeless Formless’, ‘Lives in Empty 
Shape’, ‘Rise to Empty Summit’ and ‘Formless Emptinessless’ etc. First of 
all, whatever is apparently impossible and unnatural, is seen ‘in the 
organisation of experience: 


There is shade, but no tree 

There are fruits, not no flowers and buds 
There are leaves, but no stems..... 

(Rupa rekha Nahin) 

Or, 
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There is no farmer 

Yet cultivation goes on, 

There is no house 

Yet bamboos are arranged, 

There are no sellers 

Yet the market is held, 

Nothing is being sold 

Yet the bargain continues.... 

(Sunnya Swarupa Basi) 

Secondly, there is feeling of something illimitable, that is, that which 
is not possible within the physical bounds: 

The unidentified wind blows day and night as one, 

Who has understood the beginning and the end ? 

In the deep Space, 

On the way of Emptiness, 

the Shapeless meets the Colourless, 

They went through bodies 

And universes 

Yet no body could catch them 

(Bahuchhi abona bai) 

He has no legs no hands 

Who will catch him ? 

You never see such being anywhere. 

Such Absolute Being. 

(Pada Pani Nahin) 

He has no forms 

An empty body, 

And he has risen. 

(Rupa Rekha Nohin) 
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Thirdly, it is a disturbing awareness of that great grace and beauty 
possessed by illimitable, but expresses in the familiar symbols of common 
beauty and related to the development of familiar consciousness, 

Beautiful in a dark colour, 

Words as sweet as the flow of nectar, 

Listen, O’ wise men, 

The Lustre of Absolute Being around you, 

and the body is won 

With millions of luminosity. 

(Shyamala Rupabarna Sundara) 

and, 

Rise to the summit of Emptiness 

See him, the unwritten, in his palace, 

Serve him 

He shines like lightening 

Body burns in radiance 

Perpetually, forever 

The Brahma, the Absolute Being. 

(Utha Sunnya Sikhara) 


Sunnya or the zero point, is a fixed condition in the poetic-conscious- 
ness of the poet. But it is also in an ever evolving process, and by slow 
degrees it becomes a complete conclusion. It is that primordial source from 
which all streams of life emerge, and to which they return at the end. 
Differently speaking, Sunnya, so far it represents the process of life, is like 
a circle that has no beginning, no end, and its movement is controlled by 
itself. In fact, the concept of Sunnya in Bhima Bhoi is complex spiritual 
experience, not to be assessed by normal human activities, and to that 
extent not to be visualized but to be perceived. Yet, ina way, it isan unusual 
and natural consequence of the process of life with which it is linked and 
to which it provides a radiance and glow. Therefore, at one level, the poet 
could describe it in familiar terms, detailing out the various steps, like 
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giving anaccount of something somewhere. Thus thepoem Anadi Mandalaru 
(From the Primordial Orbit) : 
From the Primordial Circle all moved 
From the Formless in the name of Braham, 
In the vast empty space 
Only one Braham, the Complete, the Master 
And nothing was seen, no form, no shape; 
From unspelt, unwritten, was born Wilderness 
From Wilderness was born unnamed, unspoken, 
From unnamed was born collective Division 
From Division was born the first Sound 
From the Sound was born creative Omakara, 
All went upsteam 
Settled in sunnya 
And played there. 


The trend that began with Achyutananda so powerfully and with so 
much of force, after about 300 years, found in the Bhima Bhoi its greatest 
exponent. What was important in these poems of mediation was their 
structure of wit and analyses, and coupled with the other poems of prayer 
that showed intense devotion and submission, they contribute, almost 
continuously, for about 500 years, from the mid-15th century till the later 
19th a rich substantiality to ancient Oriya literature, particularly poetry, 
and to that extent promoted the attitudes towards life which are fundamen- 
tal to human Living and constitute a benign part in any growth of human 
civilization. Religious perception in the ancient Oriya poetry is an 
extremely important aspect of the total literary heritage of Orissa, and for 
this, one should feel grateful tothe innumerable known and unknown poets 
who lived in their different localities, many of whom were extremely 
inaccessible in those days and yet shared in the common atmosphere of 
prayer and meditation, and could create a commonalty of religious 


perception, so intensely and so sincerely, across time, without any thought 
of personal name or gain. ‘ 
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MILITARY TRADITIONS OF ORISSA 


Dr. H. C. Das 


Situated in a commanding geographical position on the Bay of 
Bengal, Orissa (known in the past as Udra-Utkal-Kalinga) played a vital 
role in the cultural assimilation of the north and the south and in the 
oceanic adventure of India, nourished and developed the mainstream of 
Indian religions under the royal patronage and the popular support, acted 
as a furnace to boil and melt into one, all the diverse religious ideologies, 
provided opportunities to her adventurous inhabitants to carry on 
maritime trade with the far off islands of Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Bali and 
Malay and finally to colonize the lands identifying themselves in the 
history of India as the pioneers of Indian colonization, boundless wealth of 
nature energising her brave sons to be militant in character. Itis pertinent 
to mention that history of Kalinga all through is a history of military and 
chivalrous warfare. The militarism of this heroic race rested on several 
factors, such as the strong personality of the monarchs, the character of her 
stubborn and adventurous people, the geographical phenomena, the long 
sea-coast with navigation harbours, natural bounties, the prosperous 
economic condition and herds of elephants of high breed (identifying the 
monarchs as Gajapatis) provided by her dense forests. Another peculiar 
feature lay in its continuance of monarchy over a long span of time (till 
1568) reaching the climax during the rule of Gajapati Kapilendra Deva in 
the 15th century A.D. 


The military history of Kalinga can tentatively be traced from the epic 
period. The Mahabharata and the Puranas throw some light on the 
military glory of Kalinga and Utkal. The Mahabharata refers to the 
kingdoms of Utkal, Udra, and Kalinga and their capitals. In the Santiparva, 
we come across the description of the ‘svayambara’ceremony of Chitrangada, 
the princess of Kalinga at its capital, Rajapuri. Karna, Duryodhana, 
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Sisupal, Jarasanda and other princes participated in the ceremony, but 
Duryodhana forcibly took away the princess from svayambara sabha. 
According to another account the king of Kalinga was present in the 
svayambara ceremony of Draupadi. Srutayu, the king of Kalinga fought in 
the Kuruskhetra as an ally of Duryodhana with his three sons, six 
thousands chariots and four thousands elephants. According to the another 
account Sahadeva, one of the Pandavas brother in course of his digvijaya 
confronted the king of Kalinga and defeated him. The king of Kalinga had 
to accept the suzerainty of the Pandavas. Yudhisthira is stated to have 
performed a Yoagna on the bank of Vaitarani river. The Kalingan army was 
posted in the neck of the Garuda vyuha (battle array) formed by Drona. “It 
is also reveals in the Mahabharata that the king of Udra or Udradesa sided 
with Pandavas. Sahadeva defeated the Urdas along with the Keralas and 
the Udras came along with the Pandavas to attend the Rajasuya Yagna of 
Yudhisthira. These are faint references to Udra, Utkal and Kalinga found 
in the Mahabharata. It is thus clear from the above description that in 
C.1100 B.C, when the Mahabharata is supposed to have been written, the 
above mentioned three regions were distinctly separated from one 
another.” ® 


The Puranas also refer to Kalinga, Utkala and Odra. According to the 
Vishnu Purana, the king of Kalinga participated in the marriage ceremony 
of Aniruddha. He witnessed the dice play of Rukmini and Balarama and 
laughed at when the latter was defeated in the game. Balrama took this 
remarks seriously and in a fit of anger broke the teeth of the king. The 
Matsya Purana and the Padma Puranas reveal different accounts on 
Utkala and Kalinga. It is clear from these stories, accounts this area in the 
eastern sea-board was militarily strong and powerful.” The Buddhist 
Jatakas contain description of Kalinga and Utkala in different stories. 
According to one such story, Tapassu and Bhallika, two merchant brothers, 
in course of their journey to the Madhya-desa with 500 cartload of 
merchandise met Lord Buddha, the Enlightened and broke His fast by 
offering honey and cakes. Buddha out of compassion offered them his nails 
and hair which were enshrined at Dantapura, the capital of Kalinga. These 
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two merchant brothers are stated to be first disciples of the Buddhist 
Order.® Another Jataka story relates that once Dantapura, the capital of 
Kalinga was severely affected by a famine. To save the situation from the 
natural calamity, Brahmins were deputed to the king of Kuru to spare his 
white elephant, Anjavasava which had the miraculous power of causing 
rainfall. The elephant came and caused heavy downpour thus saving the 
country from the famine. In this story we come across the names of various 
kings and their achievements. “’ 


The Jaina Harivamsa Purana records that on the request of the king 
of Kalinga, Mahavira the 24th Tirthankara, preached Jainism in the twin 
hills of Udayagiri and Khandagiri. From these accounts we come to a 
conclusion that Kalinga was a powerful and prosperous country in the epic 
and the post-epic days. 


Inthehistorical period Kalinga had the first encounter with Magadha. 
The Nanda rulers of Magadha had an eye over Kalinga's honoured 
Jinasana. The Hatigumpha inscription of Kharvela refers tothe Nandaraja 
(possibly Mahapadma Nanda) who invaded Kalinga and took away the 
Jinasana. Over this issue there must have been a severe battle between 
Kalinga and Magadha. However, Kharvela in the first century B.C. 
retaliated by bringing back the Jinasana after defeating the monarch of 
Magadha, Bihaspati Mitra. It can be inferred from the Hatigumpha 
inscription that Kalinga was militarily very strong enough to resist the 
imperialism of Magadha. However, the invasion of the Nanda rulers was 
Just a passing event and in the first century B.C., Kharvela retaliated by 
invading Magadha and taking back the honoured Jinasana to Kalinga. 


Chandragupta Maurya, who succeeded the Nandas, laid the founda- 
tion of the first Empire in India. He conquered the whole of Northern India 
and conceded victory over the Greeks. He prudently avoided a war against 
the strong and prosperous Kalinga which would have drained away the 
economic and military resources of the Empire which would have drained 
away the economic and military resources of the Empire which he consoli- 
dated with great difficulties. The great Empire-builder with his gifted 
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Minister, Chanakya was anxious to give a sound administration to his 
domain rather than a great war after a period of successive battles. “Thus, 
while Kalinga was conquerrable, she was not conquered; while the 
conquest of that country was necessary for the completion of an all 
India empire, the shrewd Mauryan statesman did not conquer her to 
maintain the balance of his great imperial fabric.” 


The Kalinga war, fought between Ashoka and the Kalingan Army on 
the bank of the river Daya (near Bhubaneswar and on the foot-hill of the 
Dhauli) was one of the greatest landmarks in the history of India and in the 
history of Buddhism. This war had a devastating effect on Kalinga but 
changed the course of Buddhism. The horror of the war changed the heart 
of Ashoka who immediately accepted Buddhism and caused its dissemina- 
tion in and outside of India. The era of military conquest gave rise to the 
era of spiritual imperialism based on peace and brotherhood. It is 
significant to note that this war would have been the most dramatic 
moment for his conversion to Buddhism. As regards the causes of the 
Kalinga war, Prof. M. N. Das remarks, “The Kalinga war had its valid 
causes. The spirit of the time called for the unity of the whole country from 
the Himalayas to the seas under one political umbrella and the Maurya 
monarches were working in those directions inspired as they were by the 
ideal of the Chakravartin. The unconquered Kalinga stood as a challenge 
to that concept. Secondly, the expanding Maurya Empire had no easy 
access to the southern peninsula since the Kalinga territory lay between 
the north and the south. Similarly, the maritime activity of the Magadhan 
empire was kept within narrow limits as the entire sea-coast from the 
Ganges downwards remained under the control of Kalinga. Finally, three 
generations of Magadhan militarism were destined to terminate at a 
culmination in one of the most violent wars of ancient history. Independent 
Kalinga provided that opportunity.™® 


Megasthenes’ report relates that the powerful Kalinga had a stand- 
ing army comprising of sixty thousand infantry, one thousand cavalry and 
seven hundred war elephants. If this was the size of the standing army, 
the total military strength consisting of the Chaturangaval (consisting of 
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the Chariots, Elephantry, Cavalry and Infantry) must have been of far 
greater magnitude. It is most unfortunate that Ashoka, the invader 
described the horror of the war including the casualty caused to the 
Kalingan army, but remained silent to mention the name of the king of 
Kalinga (although he recorded the names of contemporary kings of India 
and foreign countries) and disaster in the Magadhan army. It was, in fact, 
a matter of political expediency rather than a sense of remorse on the part 
of the Emperor. “Political considerations seem to have induced him to 
engrave the two Special Kalinga Edicts (at Dhauli and Jaugada) which 
expressed his earnest and sincere desire of reconciliation with the people 
of Kalinga as well as with the Atavikas and of providing lawful protection 
and safeguard among his new subjects against official high-handedness. 
The Ashokan regime was essentially a paternalism bent on providing a 
cure-all tonic for the people through administrative reforms.”™* 


The Maurya rule ended in about 185 B.C. The downward movement 
set in well after the death of Ashoka. As a result, within a period of 50 years, 
from the death of Ashoka, the disruption of Mauryan empire began 
ignominiously. During this period, seven Maurya rulers ascended the 
throne in succession, but all were of weak personalities. Revolt inthe south, 
invasion of the Greek kings and internal dissension generally account for 
the downfall of the Mauryan Empire. Taking advantage of the troubled 
situations, the commander-in-chief killed his royal master. Thus ended the 
glorious dynasty of Chandragupta Maurya. 


It is significant to note that the defeat in the Kalinga war was 
short-lived. The freedom-loving people of Kalinga could revive their 
martial spirit within a short span, retaliated and replenished the loss 
through vengeance under the stewardship of the Mahameghavahana 
Kharvela of the Chedi dynasty. The monarch appeared like a comet in the 
political horizon of India, consolidated a vast Kalingan Empire and saved 
India from the onslaught of the Greek invaders. At the critical juncture of 
the Indian history, Kharvela raised the status of Kalinga to the highest 
water-mark of glory. 
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The rule of Kharvela has been depicted as the glorious era of 
conquests, consolidation, sound administration and religious and social 
activities to an extent unheard in the annals of the past. The Emperor left 
behind his achievements in his lithic record on the rock-cut cave of 
Hatigumpha at Udayagiri of Bhubaneswar. The recent discovery of pillar 
inscription of the Chedis at Gunturpalli (Andhra Pradesh), further supple- 
ment our knowledge of the achievements of the Chedi monarchs. The 
Hatigumpha inscriptions records thirteen years eventful reign of Kharvela. 
In such a brief period of his rule, he dazzled the pages of history by 
numerous battles and successful conquests in all the expeditions, like 
Alexander, Samundragupta, Harsha and Kapilendra Deva. His childhood 
training in all branches of learning, the reconstruction of his capital city 
Kalinganagar (identified with Sisupalgarh of Bhubaneswar), his success- 
ful expedition against Satkarni of the Satavahan dynasty, bringing under 
his control the kingdoms in the Krishna valley (in the second year of his 
reign), entertainment activities in the state capital as a mark of decisive 
victory in the battles (in the 3rd year), march as far as Maharastra against 
the Rastrikas and Bhojakas thwarting the efforts of the Yavanas who were 
wrangling in the north-western border of India, his first expedition against 
Rajagriha (identified with Rajgir of Nalanda district of Bihar, the early 
capital of Magadha), his decisive battle against the confederacy of the 
Cholas, Pandyas, Sataputras and Keralaputras bringing to the capital a 
large booty (in the 11th year of his reign), his epoch-making battle directed 
against Pataliputr creating consternation in the heart Bihasati Mitra, the 
monarch of Magadha and finally bringing back the ‘honoured Kalinga 
‘Jinasana’ and his building activities invested in excavation of canal to his 
state capital and numerous caves in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills for 
abode of the Jaina ascetics, clearly reveal the personality of 
Mahameghavahana Kharvela as a great conqueror, a famous warrior of 
the time, an empire builder like Chandragupta Maurya and a patron of 
religion and learning. In connection with miraculous achievements of the 
illustrious Kharvela, the remarks of K.C.Panigrahi are attracted here 
“Though the liberation Kalinga, might have been achieved before Kharvela, 
it was left to him to complete the work of his predecessors by waging a 
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successful struggle against Magadha and by getting back the sacred seat 
of Jina which seems to have had a great significance on the religious life 
of the people. It is also significant that for recording the events of his reign 
and for constructing his monuments, Kharvela chose the Udayagiri hill 
which is not far from the Dhauligiri bearing Ashoka’s Rock Edicts. In the 
former hill, we find the inscription of the victory of Magadha and in the 
latter that of the victory of Kalinga. Kharvela’s inscription seems to have 
been intended to counter-effect Ashoka’s inscription. Kharvela’s 
monuments of the Udayagiri marked the height of the glory of his dynasty 
when freedom had been won, defeat from Magadha avenged, the sacred 
seat of Jina recovered and revival of Jainism was in full force.™® 


The political condition of Kalinga after Kharvela seems to have been - 
hazy. Taking the opportunities of decadence of the Chedis, the Satavahanas 
in the south raised their sway. The Kushanas raised their heads in the 
north. The discovery of numerous hoards of Kushana coins from coastal 
Orissa, leads us to believe the cultural influence of the Kushanas was 
greatly felt in this part of India. When we look into the political history of 
India, we mark the emergence of a number of small independent kingdoms. 
Kalinga after the downfall of the Chedis, faced the same problem. But it 
is clear from Ptolemy’s report that Kalinga had a number of navigable 
ports, such as Palur, Nainagain, Katikadama, Kannagara, Tamralipti etc., 
through which maritime activities were carried on with the countries of 
South-east Asia. 


The rise of the Guptas in the beginning of 4th century, was a 
landmark in the history of India. Kalinga during the Gupta rule was 
flourishing state. According to the Buddhist records, Guhasiva was the 
king of Kalinga (in the 3rd century) and the Tooth Relic of Buddha was 
preserved here. In the event of attack by the enemies, the king had sent 
the several objects to the king of Ceylon through his daughter, Hemamala 
and son-in-law, Dantakumar. Durning the Gupta rule, Kalinga was not 
unified kingdom, but was divided into several petty kingdoms and 
principalities. Samundragupta, during his southern expedition, 
confronted the confederacy of rulers from Kalinga country. They were 
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Vysohraraja of Mahakantara (consisting of the districts of Sambalpur, 
Bolangir and Kalahandi), Mahendragiri of Pisthapur (identified with 
Pithapuram of Godavari district, Svamidatta of Kottra (identified with 
Kothur of Ganjam district), Damana of Errandapalli (identified with a 
town of same name near Srikakulam) and Kuvera of Devarastra (the 
southern part of the district of Viziapattanam). This indicates that 
Samundragupta marched through the Kosala and Kalinga regions and 
faced the confederacy of kings under the leadership of King Hast Verma of 
Vengi © It is not definitely known whether Kalinga came under the Gupta 
Empire. But the facts remain that Samundragupta paved the way for 
political unification of the scattered Kalinga. The Gupta period is depicted 
as the Golden Age in Indian History, which brought about a renaissance 
in Indian culture. The Gupta military system became a model for the 
subsequent dynasties, the Gupta style of art and architecture was intro- 
duced in all part of the country. The revived Hindu religion spread in all 
parts of the country. The titles of Mahasenapati, Mahasenadhipati (the 
great minister of war and peace), Mahavaldhikritya (the great com- 
mander), Mahapilupati (the head of elephant force), Mahavaladhyaksa 
(the great general), Baladhikarana (Chief treasurer of war Deptt.), 
Dandanayaka, Gailinayakas (captain), Kasdhikrita (guards), 
Ashvabharakas (troops), Bhatamaushya (mercenaries- in - charge in 
military) administration suggest the well-organised military system of the 
Guptas which consisted of infantry, cavalry, elephantry, chariots and 
ships. To these may be added the archery which finds expression in the 
coins of Chandragupta-II and Kamana Gupta-]I . 


The contemporary rulers of Kalinga, suchas Matharasof Pisthapuram, 
the Vasisthas ruling over the area between Godavari and Risikulya, 
Sambhuyasa of Mundgala dynasty ruling over the northern and southern 


Tosalis held sway in Kalinga and Utkal and maintained military glory of 
the State. 


The emergence of the Sailabhavas in the sixth century A.D., in the 
Kongoda Mandala (extending from the Rishikulya to the Vaitarani) 
ushered in an era of nation building and consolidation of Kingdom on a firm 
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footing. The rulers of the dynasty with their capital at Banapur of Khurda 
district, ruled over the kingdom for about 200 years until the rise of the 
Bhaumakars in 736 A.D. From this time onwards till the middle of 16th 
century the history of Kalinga can be presented with the succession of 
illustrious dynasties and their multifacet achievements. The Sailabhavas 
consolidated the kingdom by overpowering the neighbouring principali- 
ties. Their overlordship is averred by the performance of an Asvamedha 
ceremony. It is gleaned from the copper plate that the monarches 
introduced a sound system of civil and military administration. The divine 
origin of Kingship was put to practice by the monarchs. The king, as 
understood from their character is compared with Bhagawan Madhava 
and Kartikeya in velour and process. The king assumed the titles of 
Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja, Sakal Kalingadhipati which sug- 
gest their suzerainty over the independent kingdoms. 


For efficient administration, the kingdom was divided into territorial 
subdivisions - Mandalas, Bhukti, Visya, Pataka and Grama. The Mandala 
is the modern commissioner’s division and visya is similar to the modern 
district and the pataka is compared with the present sub-division. 


The middle of the 8th century, witnessed the meteoric rise of several 
imperial powers in India viz. the Palas of Bengal, Pratiharas of Malava (in 
Rajasthan), the Rastrakutasin the Deccan and the Bhaumakarasin Utkal. 
This period is marked for social transformation, political supremacy 
followed by dissention and rivalry and cultural efflorescence. The Palas of 
Bengal under Dharmapala established their supremacy in Bihar and 
Bengal. The Pratiharas built up a vast kingdom extending from Kathiawar 
in the west to the northern part of Bengal in the east. The Gurjara- 
Pratiharas established their sway in the Deccan region and continued to 
play a pivotal role till the rise of the Marahattas. Thus, there three powers 
entered into a tripartite struggle for supremacy over the disintegrated 
Gupta Empire with the capital at Kanauj. Ultimately the Palas won the 
race. The Pratiharas, on the other hand, continued to rule a greater part 
of Northern India till the Muslim conquest. The Pratiharas invested their 
energies in’ resistance to foreign invasions from the north-west. 
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The Bhaumakaras of Utkal with their humble beginning 
consolidated a kingdom equivalent to the present day Orissa and a part of 
Bengal. The rulers with their capital at Guhadevapataka or Guhesvarpataka 
{identified with modern Jajpur) were permanent sovereigns of a vast 
kingdom having high sounding titles of Maharajadhiraja, Paramesvar, 
Parasuavataraka etc. signify their paramountcy. The monarchs more or 
less followed the Gupta system of civil and military administration which 
was evidently based on loose confederacy. The overlords directly controlled 
the central part of the kingdom leaving the rest under administration of the 
feudal lords who were responsible to the central authority. The corporate 
grants of the rulers recorded a number of Mandalas such as Svetaka 
Mandala, Kodalaka Mandala,Yamagarta Mandala, Airavata Mandala 
and Khinjali Mandala which together formed the Bhauma Kingdom. Each 
Mandala was ruled by a feudatory chief having semi-independent status. 
The Bhaumas were far-sighted statesmen who followed the policy of 
conciliation particularly with the feudatory chiefs. The dynasty offered to 
the state a strong and stable government with a well-organised machinery. 
On the basis of earlier systems they remodelled the administrative 
machinery befitting to the changed circumstances. 


The king was at the apex of the administration, upholding Danda and 
Dharma, maintaining law and order and protecting the country from 
external aggression and internal dissensions. “To fulfill these objectives 
the king depended on three great regal powers of the State. They were the 
sovereignty or the majesty of the king himself (Prabhu Sakti, the wise 
counsel (Mantra Sakti) and the energy, power and strength (Utsaha Sakti). 
These three powers thus corresponded to the three major limits of the 
government, the sovereignty, the offices and the army. These three powers 
were not only essential but they were indispensable and irresistible. The 
Bhauma Kings knew fully the importance of these three constituents or 
elements of the royal power, and they worked out the details of their 
administrative scheme in such an order that equal emphasis was laid on 
all these elements. We notice in the Talcher Plate of Sivakara III that, 
Tribhuvan Mahadevi made use of three energies (Saktis, Babhu Sakti and 
Utsha Sakti).”® ° 
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In the Bhauma administration, there was no dichotomy between civil 
and military administrations. Most of the officers were in dual charges. We 
come across a series of such officials as recorded in their Charters like 
Mahasamanta, Maharaja, Ranaka, Rajputra, Kulaputtraka, Antaranga, 
Kumaranatya, Upanika, Visayapati, Ayuktaka, Bandapasika, 
Sthanantarika, Vallabha, Chata, Bhata, Pratihara, Mahasandhibigrahi, 
Mahaksapataladhikrita, Mahaksapatalika, Mahamahattara, Vihadbhogi, 
Bhogi, Sadyadhikarana, Pustapala, Kutakola, Dutaka etc.” This long list 
of officials in charge of district, provincial and central government indicates 
the systematic administration of the kingdom. 


The Bhaumas laid the foundation of an empire on a sound footing 
which was enjoined subsequently by the Somavamshis, the Gangas and 
the Gajapatis. Although we do not get adequate data in regard to the 
military conquest of the monarchs, it appears that peace prevailed, 
economic prosperity achieved, culture evolved and art and architecture 
developed to an unprecedented degree. According to a source, the Bhaumas 
had a standing army of two lakhs. In fact, the size of the entire army of the 
State were maintained by the feudatories. In addition, the elephantry 
formed a major segment of the army. We can presume that out of the 
traditional four wings of the Indian Army, the rulers paid much importance 
to infantry, elephantry and cavalry. Because of this mighty fighting 
machine “the Bhauma did not consider any body as superior to himself.,” 
that is; the Bhaumas were never afraid of any body both in their kingdom 
and outsideit. In this connection, it is striking to note that “highly eminent 
Maharajas, such as Unmatta Kesari, Gayala and others .... possessed 
famous army and that Bhauma kings extorted enemies fortune with the 
power of their bright sword and trampled the proudly heaved heads of the 
kings with the help of their powerful army. The Administrative machinery 
organised by the Bhaumakaras was of a more elaborate and systematic 
type than that of under the Sailodbhavas. The administrative system must 
have provided a pattern for that of medieval Onssa. Thus, the Bhaumakaras 
with all the requisite of state craft, with their administrative sagacity and 
novel experiment in the art, the government made enduring contributions 
to the Orissa Polity.” 
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The Somavamshis who succeeded the Bhaumas were more powerful 
acquiring a kingdom much bigger in magnitude than the earlier ones. With 
their humble origin of Sirpur (now in Madhya Pradesh). They roseto height 
of power and shifted their capital first to Savarnapur (Sonpur) and later on 
to Jajpur. The history of the dynasty’s replete with miraculous events of 
warfare, conquests and building activities. The illustrious monarch figure 
very prominently both in history and traditions. They popular epithet of 
Keshari suggests there military power shown in battles and in consolida- 
tion of the kingdom, the northern and the western boundaries extended to 
Kosala region. 


Madhava Gupta Janmanjaya -I proved his statesmanship by enlarg- 
ing the kingdom to all quarters. With the chaturangabala he could 
overpower the Bhaumas of Utkal, Kalachenis of Utkal and the Bhanjas of 
Khinjalimandala. Most of his copper plate glands issued from Mausima 
and Umerkantaka suggest his sways of the areas. These records further 
reveal that he was never defeated in any expedition launched against his 
adversaries. After an eventful region of long forty years, he bequeathed 
the Somavamshi throne to his illustrious son Mahasivagupta Yajati 
(925-955 A.D). Like his father, he followed the policy of political 
aggrandizement. Taking the opportunity of weak succession to the 
Bhauma throne, Yajati-I snatched away the south Toshali.®! On conquest 
of the coastal region in 931 AD., he became the sole master of Utkal, 
Koshala and Kalinga. Later on, he came in clash with the Bhanjas and 
became successful. Then he turned his attention to Kalachunis with his 
invincible army and successfully won the battle capturing the elephant 
troops. 


In 944 with the annexation of the northern Toshali, Yajati-I became 
the overlord of a vast kingdom. He was not merely a great conqueror and 
warrior but a great buildertoo. Several important temple, like Mukteswar, 
Rajarani, Dakranimeswar, Brahmeswar, Rameswar, Kedareswar and 
Lingaraj at Bhubaneswar, a series of temples at Jajpur, the Panchayetana 
temple at Ganeshwarpur and several others (most of them are in different 
stages of preservation) are assignable to the Somavamshis. In fact, Yajati- 
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I was the greatest ruler of the dynasty and of the time in India. The vast 
kingdom he consolidated was extended by the Gangas to an Empire. 


The epithets of Maharajadhiraja, Kasalendra, Kosaladhipati, 
Somakulatilaka, Trikalingadhipati, Paramabha-ttaraka, Parameswara, 
Paramamaheswara, suggest the sovereign power of the monarchs. The 
Somavamshi monarchs enjoyed unlimited power. The Orissa State 
Museum Copper Plate grant of Yajati-I records the power and authority of 
the monarch in the following lines : 


“A celebration of splendour (which the world had seen) at the time 
when the incarnation of the great Yudhisthira had taken place, a Parallel 
event of exaltation had been experienced (by the people), when the royal 
throne was occupied by the great king Janamejaya whose adorable glory 
had become a subject of hearty welcome of the people, whose powers and 
valour and flawlessness were charming (and they have been) based on 
flawlessness aiming to (his) observance of Sastra (of rules prescribed 
therein), whose commandable personality, (and) power had taken the 
shape of luminary to dispel the gloom caused by the enemies, whose mercy 
and charity had produced excellent result in all the seven islands (world) 
(and) who acquired many a great dynasty as property equal to those of 
Soamaraja (the Moon)”..!® When Yajati II was incarnated as the king, he 
effectively repulsed the enemies, restored order in the country and carried 
the banner ofthe Somavamsha into the lands of Karnataka, Lata, Gurjara, 
Kanchi, Gauda and Radha”. “Dharmaratha, the son of the glory of the 
lunar dynasty, the achiever of the desired object and the only friend of the 
sword, became the head jewel of all the kings. Where the hostile kings 
retreated to the extremely of the far off country, being chased by his soldiers 
marching in the course of the dust swelled.” 


The military strength of the Somavamshis as is glimpsed from their 
grants is attested by the sculptural representation. The sculptural panels 
in the Lingaraj and Brahmeswar temples depicting the procession of war 
elephants, horses and infantry with various weapons and armours 
delineate the military organisation of the dynasty. In the views of Prof. 
Basam “They were trained with great care and attention and marching in 
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the van of the army, acted rather like tanks in modern warfare, breaking 
up the enemies ranks, smashing palaces, gates and other defences; a lire 
of elephants might also act as a living bridge for crossing shallow rivers and 
streams. Elephants were often protected by leather armours and their 
tusks tipped with metal spikes. As well as the mahaut of the elephant 
usually carried two or three soldiers armed with bows, javelines and long 
spears and advanced with a small detachment of infantry to defend in from 
attack.” 


In the military organisation, the forts and strongholds play a 
dominant rule. Although, we do not get direct information of the facts of 
Somavamshis from their charters, we find from the remains of their 
capitals that the capital cities in those days were well furnished with 
ranipart and deepmats. Sirpur on the river Mahanadi (now in Raipur 
district in Madhva Pradesh), the first capital of the Somavamshis, was 
militarily very strong. Their second capital at Kantapura (on the bank of 
Mahanadi) built by Yajati-I, was very strong. The Yajatinagar of Yajati-I, 
may either identified with Binka or Sonpur in Bareilly district which 
exhibit numerous remains of force and religious monuments. Some of 
which are in wrecking order.®® The last capital of the Somavamshis, more 
extensive in magnitude, was built at Jajpur. We further understand from 
the records that the Somavamshis were in possession of five impartnent 
Katakas- Jajpur Kataka, AmarabatiKataka, Chaudwar Kataka, Varanasi 
Kataka and Sarangada Kataka. Chodagangadeva, the founder father of 
the Imperial Ganga dynasty modified this Katakas after transferring his 
capital from Kalinganagar to Bidarasi Kataka. Besides they have several 
subsidiary capitals or Katakas on the kingdom under the occupation of the 
feudatories. 


The Somavamshis rule in Orissa, ushered in a new erain religion, art 
and architecture and consolidation of the kingdom with sound system of 
administration. Their role in bringing about the political unity of different 
regions like Utkala, Kasala, Kalinga and Kargada is quite significant in 
history. Through the process of unification of the scattered regions and 
their consolidation paved the way for an empire in the subsequent period. 
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In view of their immense contribution to Orissa, the Somavamshi rule is 
a golden epoch in the history of Orissa. With their humble beginning, in the 
Kasala region, they could occupy a vast kingdom greater in size than that 
of the present State of Orissa. 


The Gangas who came to power after the Somavamshis transformed 
the kingdom of Utkal to Kalingan empire extending its boundary from the 
Ganga in the north and the Godavari in the south and successfully ruled 
for about four centuries (upto 1435 A.D). When the northern India, the 
Decan and the major part of northen India came under the Mughal rule, 
Kalinga could maintain its political sovereignty in the eastern sea-board 
as an imperial power. The imperial Gangas with a strong political and 
military machinery achieving immense success in wars, dreamt dreams of 
world dominion. The Ganga period witnessing phenomenal developments 
in consolidation and administration of the country in art and architecture 
and in religion and literature. Sri Jagannath temple at Puri, Somanath 
temple at Vishnupur, Madhava temple at Madhavananda Chitrakarini, 
Anantavasudeva temple at Bhubaneswar and the Sun temple at Konark 
are some of the magnificent monuments of the Ganga epoch. 


Anantaverma Chodagangadeva (1078-1148 A.D.) was the founder: 
father of the Kalingan empire. He inherited a small natural kingdom: 
comprising the region between Ganjam and the river Godavari but within 
a shortest possible time, he could build up an empire through his valour, 
powers and military strength. His copper-plate grants record unequivo- 
cally the conquests of Vengi, Utkal, Mandaran and Arambag kingdoms. 
After conquest of Mandaran, Chodaganga shifted his imperial capital from 
Kalinga nagar to Vidanasi Kataka (present Cuttack city). The high- 
sounding royal cults of Gangasveradevabhupa, Maharajadhiraja, 
(Emperor), Rajapara-meswara, Trikalingadhipati, Gangachudamani, 
Paramabhatta-raka, Paramamheswara, Paramabrahamanya, 
Rajaparameswar indicate his prominence as a ruler, statesman, patron of 
religion and culture. Considering his numerous achievements as a 
nation-builder, conqueror, and patron of learning “Chodaganga has ben 
considered to be the most powerful king of his time in Eastern India. He 
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had an indomitable courage which never failed him even in the reverses of 
his earlier life. Ruling for a long 72 years, he founded the strong Ganga 
kingdom in Orissa which was destined to survive for 325 years. By erecting 
the Jagannath temple and by increasing the importance of the famous 
shrine, he also earned immortal fame in Orissan history” 


Anangabhimadeva III (1211-1238) was a great conqueror an 
celebrated builder. At the time of his accession to the throne major part of 
Bengal was under the Muslim control. Muhammad Bakhtyar Khiliji, 
General Qutab-u-ddin had overrun the northern and eastern India. 
Lakskamana Sen, the king of Radha fled away from the capital. Naturally, 
Anangabhimadeva came in clash with the Muslims of Bengal. The Muslim 
Governor attempted an attack on Kalinga was defeated. 


The victory over the Muslim invaders, warrior minister, Vishnu of 
Anangabhimadeva, has been nicely described in the Chatesvara inscrip- 
tion engravedin the Chatesvara temple (built in 1220 A.D). Theinscription 
further reveals that the Kalingan army under the commandership of 
Vishnu, annihilated the Kalachuris of Ratanpur. As a result of these two 
decisive battles, the boundaries of Kalinga in the western and northern 
borders were enlarged and secured with military garrisoned, peace and 
placid calm prevailed everywhere, increase of revenue and collection of 
revenue made the country prosperous allowing the monarch and the people 
to resort to building activities. 


As a builder Anangabhima figures very prominently in the history of 
Orissa. The Natamandapa and Bhogamandapa of Lingaraj temple, the 
completion of Jagannath temple at Puri with arrangement of elaborate 
service pattern andrituals, grant of a perpetual lamp for the God Kirttivasa 
at Bhubaneswar clearly speak of his building and religious activities. It 
was from this time the monarch regarded as the Deputy or Ratna of Lord 
Jagannath. 


With the accession Narasimhadeva (1238-1264 AD), the son and the 
successor of Anangabhimadeva-III, the Ganga empire attained the zenith 
of its glory and fame in India. At the time of his coronation, the political 
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condition in Bengal and Northern India was critical. The Muslims of Bengal 
fortified their possession thinking that there would be no menace from 
Orissa after the death of Anangabhimadeva. The situation became tense 
when the Sultan of Bengal came in clash with the Delhi Sultanate. This 
subsequently annexed a portion of Bengal. At this critical juncture, 
Narasimha appeared like a comet. Realising the gravity of the situation, 
he adopted the policy of offence rather than defence. In stead of allowing 
the Muslim invaders in to kalinga, he pounced upon the Muslims when and 
where they were unprepared for the battle. As a prudent statesman, he 
reorganised the force and strongholds on the Rajapathas leading to Bengal, 
and garrisoned with the soldiers for the timely attack as expedition from 
the head quarter to the far off Bengal was hazardous, expensive and time 
taking. The monarch took about five years to build or rebuild the force and 
reorganise his army. His epoch making war expedition against the Muslim 
of the Bengal started towards the end of 1243 AD. 


He did not march directly but started Guenilla fight by sending the 
contingents through the forest. Tughril Khan, the Governor of Bengal was 
not prepared for a battle in the rainy season. The Kalingaan army 
approached through the untrodden forest tracks and appeared at the agate 
of the front yard fort, Katasin and pounced upon the Muslims where they 
were busy for the mid-day meals. The panic stricken Muslim soldiers were 
killed mercilessly. Tughril Khan fled away to Lakhnor. Emboldened at the 
victory, Narasimha marched to Lakhmanabati and inflicted insulting 
defeat. The defeat of the Muslims in the battle of Kathasin is nicely 
described in the Asankhali copper plate grant of Narasimhadeva-II. 


Radha varendra Yavani nayananjasru 
Purina duravinivisita kalimasri 
Ted vipralamblikaranad bhutanistaranga 
Gangapati nuna Yamana dhunabhut 
“The (white) river Ganga, blackened for a great distance by the 


collyrium washed away by tears, from the eyes of the weeping Yavanis 
(Muslims women) of the Radha and Varendra and rendered waveless as if 
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by thus astonishing achievement was now transformed by that monarch (® 
(Narasimhadeva-!) into the black watered Yamuna. 


The battle continued to 1257 AD. As a result of the battle, the present 
districts of Midnapore, Howrah, Bankura and Hoogly were ceded to 
Kalinga. In this fierce battle Narasimha lost his brother-in-law, the 
Commander-in-Chief, Paramardideva.® An inscription of Narasimhadeva 
engraved in the Lingaraj temple records the battle in the southern border 
and occupation of east Godavarni.?” 


The religious policy of Narasimhadeva is as clear as his administra- 
tive and military policies. To keep up religion, he issued a clear-cut 
directives in the charters “In order to reap the harvest (gain the fruit) of my 
gift and of preservingit, oh! you future kings, obey this my religious, as long 
as the moon and the stars endure. Oh kings ! suspect not it to be fruitless 
hecause granted by other is greater virtue in preserving the grants of others 
than in making grants oneself ..... Whoever forfeits lands granted either by 
himself or by others becomes a worm in excrement, and there rots with his 
ancestors. Those who take away the land become black serpents in the 
hollows of dried up trees in a forlorn and waterless wilderness. He who robs 
a single cow, a single gold coin, or even a half a nail of land remains in hell 
until the final deluge. The religious acts performed even by an enemy are 
respected by the high-minded, because the enemy is only their enemy, 
religion is enemy to none. Of the future kings of this world whether born 
in the dvnasty of own or in the dynasty of any other king, whoever with 
mind unstained by vice, maintain my this religious act, I bow before them 
with my palms held side by side and raised to the forehead.” (2 


The Ekavali a very important literary work in Sanskrit written by 
Vidyadhara, a court poet of Narasimhadeva depicted the monarch as a 
great conqueror comparable to Narasimha incarnation of Vishnu, a great 
builder, a famous warrior, a mighty builder, a benevolent ruler and a 
promoter of culture and learning. Similar to the poetic description, his 
inscription in the Sikharesvar temple on the Kapilasa hill (in Dhenkanal 
district) describes that the monarch was like Maha Varaha in redeeming 
the earth from the ocean of war by the prowess of his mighty arms.® 
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His crushing victory over the Muslims of Bengal roused in his 
renaissance the great work of his predecessors, the spirit of art tradition 
and the religious efflorescence. Thus, he decided to immortalise his 
eventful victory by erecting the world famous the Sun temple at Konark. 
This military conquest as an imprint of jubilation found profuse expression 
in the sculptural art of the temple. The abundance of war scenes, elephant 
procession, horses and infantry, the marching procession, the war horses 
and elephants trampling enemies under their feet, so unusual in a religious 
shrine that these are nothing but symbolic representation of historic event 
of the emperor’s victory over the Muslims. “He was the grandest of the 
Ganga kings of Orissa ..... powerful, heroic, unchallenged and victorious .... 
If Konark is so fascinating to all lover of art today it is not because of the 
worship of a God, or the piety of its builder, but because it displays in the 
divine language of good workmanship the joy of life on the earth. And that 
because possible perhaps because of the resounding contem porary victories 
over a formidable enemy, both of its builder and the whole nation, and the 
consequential national rejoicing. Konark, more than any other famous 
temple of Orissa, is a national monument”. Symbolically the Sun temple 
is shrine of war, worship and love. It is significantly a magnificent lyrical 
epic in stone of joys, of love and victory dedicated to the light of the universe, 
the Sun God. 


The Gangas, like their predecessors and contemporaries maintained 
a vast army for military and civil administration. The king was the highest 
authority in the empire heading military, civil and judicial systems. He 
was assisted by a council of ministers. The empire was divided into 
Mahamandalas (provinces). The officer-in-charge was known as 
Mahamandalika. Mahamandal was sub-divided into Mandalas which was 
again into Visaya. The head of the Mandal was called Mandalika and that 
of Visaya called Visayapati. the names of important officials in charge of 
civil and military administration are Mahapradhani (Prime Minister), 
Dandanayaka (Magistrate), Mahasenapati (Commander-in-chief), 
Mahasandhivigrahi (Secretary general for war and peace), 
Mahabhandaramuna - Mudrahasta (Chancellor of Privy purse), 
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Mahadandapasi (Inspector of Police), Mahamandalika (Governor- 
General), Mahapatra etc. The Copper Plate Grants of Narasimha IV record 
the titlesof Budhalenka, Para pariksa, Srikarana, Purasrikarana, Bhitara- 
bhandaradhikari etc. 


The Ganga rulers were aware of that the country could not rest 
merely on military power. Hence, they adopted religious policy to maintain 
political strength and to annex the newly acquired territories, while 
annexing to the local interest. The conquerors posted the members of the 
defeated ruling families in their kingdoms. 


After a long and continuous rule for about 400 years, the fate of 
disruption overtook the empire of Kalinga. The declining phase started 
from the time of Bhanudeva Il. The Muslim invasion from the north 
weakened the imperial power. Due to weak policy of Narasimhadeva III 
and Bhanudeva III, the empire fell a prey of foreign attacks and internal 
troubles. The subordinate chiefs openly declared independence. The newly 
created Vijuvnagar, Bahamani and Reddi kingdoms raised their swords 
against Kalinga. 


The feud started between Vijavnaga, Bahamani and Kalinga over 
the fertile region of Krishna - Godavari delta. Bhanudeva-IV, the last 
monarch of the Ganga dynasty could not offer effective resistance to the 
rising Vijavnagar kingdom. Southern region of Kalinga fell in the hands 
of Devarav 11 of Vijaynagar. This was followed by an invasion of the Reddis 
of Rajamahendry. The Sultan of Gulbarga, raided Kalinga for the purpose 
of collection elephants. All these facts prove that the last Ganga rulers were 
not so strong as Chodaganga and Narasimha to have saved the empire from 
disintegration. 


It was at the troubled situation the country needed a powerful hero 
to maintain the suzerainty. Such a leader soon arose in the person of 
Kapilendra Deva (1435 - 1466), the founder of the imperial Gajapati 
dynasty, saviour of the country from the neighbouring kingdoms, upholder 
of law and order and a military hero of indomitable courage. The 
Suryavamshi Gajapati rule in Kalinga is very significant for military 
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conquests and annexation of neighbouring territories consolidation of the 
empire in a sound footing and renaissance in culture and literature. The 
regional language Oriya was recognised as second State language. 


The Sarasvativilasam, Gangavamsa suchartam, the inscription of 
the Gajapatis, his contemporary Vijaynagar kings, the chronicles of the 
Sultan of Bahamani,  Gopinathpur stone inscription ® provide detailed 
data on the Gajapati Kapilendra Deva. Descended from the Kshatriya clan 
of the solar dynasty, he served as a general in the Ganga army. As such 
taking the weakness of the Gangas, he rightfully and at the right time 
usurped the throne, saved the country from disintegration, rather enlarged 
the empire upto Kaveri by exterminating hisadversaries. The Mandalapanji 
relates that he was crowned at Krittivasa Kataka (Bhubaneswar) on 29th 
June 1435 A.D. His accession to the throne was not accepted by several 
feudatories. Being a shrewed statesman, he adopted policy in the name of 
Jagannath and came out successful. He announced “At the time of 
beholding the Great God at the time of Sri Purusottama (the king) said by 
means of an inscription, we would record on the door of the temple of God 
Sri Purusottama the task payable on the salt and cowries (money) which 
is due to us of our kingdom of Orissa, I have remitted : He who being a 
king” violates this, rebels against the duty, Sri Jagannath”. 


After quelling down the feudatories, he turned his attention to 
northern border where the Muslims of Bengal were preparing an expedi- 
tion against Kalinga. Before the Muslim attack, Kapilendra played the 
aggressive role and inflicted a crushing defeat under the commandership 
of the ablest general Gopinath Mohapatra. He then subjugated the 
feudatories of Visakhapattanam. Thus by 1443 A.D., the entire coastal 
region from Ganga to Korakanda came back to his control.?® 


The Bahamani Sultan and the Reddis of Rajamahendry did not pay 
muchimportance to the rise of the Gajapatis in Kalinga and hence, invested 
their energy in consolidation of their respective kingdoms. The Sultan of 
Bahamani, with the intention of occupying Telengana laid an expedition 
against the Reddis. Kapilendradeva prudently thought of dealing with the 
Sultan enemies one by one. His first expedition was directed against the 
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Reddis of Rajamahedry. The Reddis were not ready for a battle and 
as such they had to court defeat in the hand of the Kalingan army. 


The territories to the South at Krishna river was under Vijaynagar. 
This was a very fertile land attractive the attention of Bahamani and 
Vijavnagar. Kapilendradeva thought it wise to attack this land and came 
in clash with Vijaynagar. An inscription of the Gajapatis monarch (1454) 
records the occupation of the area under the Parikhsa Ganadeva.®® After 
conquering the area Ganadeva was appointed as the Governor of Kandandi. 
Embolden by the Kalingan army under the commandership of Hamura 
(son) marched further South and occupied the territories upto the river of 
Kaveri. As recorded in the venigolony plates of Kapilendradeva dated 1458 
A.D. Hamura conquered Hampi, Kalanagra, Udaygir etc. The victory over 
the Southern territories was celebrated by the erection ofa Jayastambha 
on the top at Sri Sailon in 1460 A.D. Another inscription refers to the 
victory of Hamura over Vijaynagar. It is significant to maintain that the 
conquest of the South by the Gajapati Kapilendradeva was not merely a 
raid but a permanent annexation to the Kalingan Empire. The Munner 
inscription describes that by 1464 A.D., the entire eastern sea-board of the 
Vijaynagar kingdom upto the river Kaveri came under the occupation of the 
Gajapatis. In this connection H. Krishna Sastri writes, “Conquest of the 
Gajapati was not only a passing inroad but almost an occupation of the 
country right upto Tiruvaur in the Tanjore district and Trichinapaly”.30) 
Kalpilendra for administr-ation of the vanquished kingdoms appointed 
Governors and officials. 


Then the Gajapati monarch launched his expedition against the 
Bahamani kingdoms where the ruler was the Baha-mani. This was an 
opportunity for the Gajapati to invade Telengana with the help of local 
Zamindars and the local forces. The whole country was devastated 
resulting in occupation of the entire Bahamani kingdom. After conquest 
of the entire sea-board upto Kaveri, Kapilendradeva Gajapati assented the 
title of Navakot Karnatakalavnesvar, Gaudeswar etc. The title Navakot 
refers to Nine important forts - Belamukunda, Venukonda, Kandando, 
Nagarjunakonda, Rajamahendri, Peddapuram, Kalunalapalli, Oddadi 


and Potnuru.@» 
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With a humble staff, Kapilendradeva Gajapati could became the 
greatest emperor of the time, raising the status of Kalinga to the highest 
water-mark. In view of his wide experience in administration, he brought 
about a revolutionary change in civil and military administration. Being 
a son of the soil, he could win the heart of his subjects giving them a sense 
of pride, self-respect, hopes and expectation. The army personnel who were 
exhausted under the Gangas, got a new impetus from the Gajapatis. 


His military exploits discussed above clearly illustrate his farsighted 
policy of aggrandizement, war mongering spirit, the sense of vengeance 
against the enemies of the nation. Sense of love for the Mother land, policy 
of war strategy planned at the right moment and in the right direction and 
his ambition to open a new geographical horizon. He can rightly be claimed 
as the greatest emperor of Kalinga. His way of offensive attacks dividing 
the contingents and marching on different directions far excelled in his age. 
“He enlisted the support of the people by making Orissa strong military 
state in which the protection and the extension of the kingdom came to be 
a joint responsibility of the ruler and the ruled Militarism penetrated into 
all ranks of people irrespective of their castes, and all the castes bore 
military titles which are numerous in Orissa even today. A love for Orissa 
and for its language and literature became the order of Kapilendradeva’s 
reign and inspired by this new idealism Sarala Das, A Sudra by caste, 
created the first and the vast Oriya literature which in its quality, contents 
and bulk, is still considered to be the greatest single Oriya literature. Thus 
during the rule of Kapilendradeva a new age of renaissance started in 
Orissa." In fact, the Gangas built up an empire, but Kapilendradeva 
brought it into the areana of all India politics. His contemporaries and the 
great military heroes like Humayun Sah of Bahamani, Mallikarjuna of 
Vijayanagar empire and Afghan rulers of Bengal, the Sultans of Delhi, all 
recognised the valour and military generalship of Kapilendradeva. It was 
not an easy task to build up an empire in the midst of anarchy and enemies 
in all Quarters. The main reason of his success in the north andin the south 
is due to his assistance and timely help to the Hindu rulers. Besides that, 
he took all possible steps to repair the Hindu monuments of the vanquished 
territories and to maintain the worship pattern. It is known from the 
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inscription that Kapileswar Mohapatra, grandson of Kapilendradeva 
made arrangement for Hamvira Bhoga in a temple of south India. 


Purusottam Deva (1468-1497 A.D.), the son of Kapilendra, figures 
prominently in legends andhistory. He was not the eldest son of Kapilendra 
but was selected to be the successor. Kapilendra committed a blunder by 
disregarding the claim of the eldest son , Hamira. as a result, Purusottam 
in the early years of his reign, had to confront several problems. The rivalry 
between his sons over the succession, lost an opportunity to the Vijayanagar 
ruler to fortify his position in the south, thereby, weakening the status of 
the province as part of Kalingan Empire. Saluva Narasimha Dev occupied 
some territory from the Kalingan empire. The Sultan of Bahamani, taking 
the opportunity internecine wars in Kalinga-occupied Rajamahendry and 
Kondapali. It was at this critical moment, a severe famine broke in the 
Bahamani kingdom. However, Hamvira, the Governor of the South could 
recover the lost territories. He wrote a letter to his brother Purusottam for 
render assistance against the Bahamani Sultan. Taking the opportunity 
of natural calamity in the Bahamani kingdom, Bhimaraja, an Oriya 
Commander of the Bahamani army invited Purusottam Dev for an 
invasion. Purusottam Dev accepted the invitation and led an expedition 
with 8,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry to Rajamahendry but he courted 
defeat 1477 A.D. ceding Rajamahendry to Bahamani.® In this combat 
Purusottam lost nearly a half of his ancestral kingdom of the South and 
awaited a chance to invade Krishna-Godavari once again. 


Towards the end of his reign, he could recover some of the lost 
territories by defeating Saluva Narasimha but he paid no attention to the 
northern border. As a result, the Muslims of Bengal fortified their position. 


Purusottam was no doubt a great a scholar, patron of learning and 
culture but was not a shrewed Statesman like his father. Within a few 
years of his reign, he nearly lost half of the paternal empire, which he could 
have recovered investing his army, energy and resources. Had he utilized 
his brother Hamvira in the south India, he could have saved the country 
from the foreign enemies. His victory over the Vijaynagar empire was 
short-lived rather than a permanent security for the country. In fact, the 
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beginning of the declining of the empire started from his time, e.g. 
Purusottam can not be considered as a strong administrator, warrior and 
statesman like his father. 


Pratap Rudra Deva (1497-1534 A.D.), the son and successor of 
Purusottam Dev, ascended the throne at a very critical time. As the 
Governor of Srikakulam, he gained sufficient experience in administration 
and was well acquainted with the affairs of the south. The time expected 
him, turn his attention to recover the lost portions, the political situations 
favoured him for implementing his plans. The Bahamani kingdom was in 
the process of disintegration and was finally sub-divided into five king- 
doms. The Vijaynagar empire lost its importance after the death of Saluva 
Narasimha in 1491 A.D. Itis most unfortunate that Pratap Rudra Dev did 
not make any sincere attempt to reinforce his position under such favour- 
able situations. He remained silent when the Vijaynagar rulers were 
trying hand to acquire the citadels of Udaygiri, Kondavelu, Raichur etc. In 
1503, the political condition of Vijaynagar was more favourable to Pratap 
Rudra Dev. The last ruler of Saluva dynasty was weak and was finally 
killed. The Taluva dynasty came to power. Krishnadevaraya became very 
powerful creating a continuation among the neighbouring rulers. He is 
depicted as the greatest emperor of the Vijaynagar empire. He spent a year 
and a half to reorganise his army and then cast his attention to recover 
three important forts- Udayagiri, Raichur and Mudgala. 


Taking the opportunity of weakness in the Kalingan empire, the 
Sultan of Bengal laid an expedition and marched as far as Puri. This 
invasion was planned at a time when Pratap Rudra Dev was engaged in 
a battle in the South. Pratap Rudra Dev came back to the capital and 
defeated the Muslim army of Bengal. At this time, the Oriya General 
Govindavidyadhar played a treacherous role and sided the Muslim army, 
resulted in the defeat of‘the Kalingan forces. Later on the Gajapatis 
planned a second invasion to Bengal. But he could not put the idea into 
action. 


Krishnadevaraya of Vijaynagar started his military campaign against 
Kalinga. The fierce battle continued for long 7 years, finally, defeating the 
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Gajapati Pratap Rudra. Here ends the ignomurous political career 
of the Gajapati Pratap Ruda Dev. It is the irony of fact that the vast empire 
built by the Gangas and the great Kapilendradeva collapsed like of house 
of sands shedding, the melancholy story of the loss of empire. The process 
of disintegration of empire started from the time of his father, was almost 
completed during his reign. The loss of territory in confrontations and his 
defeat in all the battles, proved his inefficiency, lack in statesmanship and 
far-sighted policy. Towards the end of his reign, the vast empire was cut to 
the size of present State of Orissa. 


Practically, here ends the militarism of Kalinga. Several sons of 
Pratap Rudra Dev were treacherously assassinated, living the kingdom in 
the hands of a few weak rulers who although styled themselves as the 
Gajapatis with high-sounding titles of Kapilenradeva, could not maintain 
the Kalinga rather seeded of away portion by portion to the neighbouring 
rulers, such a trouble condition prevailed till 1568 A.D., when Orissa came 
under the Afghan rule. The Afghans, hence treacherous in habit and 
iconoclast in attitudes allowed them to rise for centuries together. As such 
they took vengeance by connecting thousands of Hindus and Muslims by 
demolishing the forts and the monuments. Ina sense, the brave Oriyas lost 
their freedom in every respect and became feeble mentally and culturally. 
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ORISSA : SEAT OF CULTURAL TOURISM 
R. N. Senapati 


“The temples of Orissa provide the most logical beginning for a 
study of the Indo-Aryan Style.” 


- Percy Brown, Indian Architecture 


“The influence of Orissa art made itself felt in the temple 
ornamentation of both Java and Cambodia.” 


- Hermann Goetz, Five Thousand Years of Indian Art 


“The language of Man here (i.e; the temples of Bhubaneswar) 
stands defeated by the language of stone.” 


- Rabindranath Tagore 


“Near Jagannath is a temple dedicated to the sun. Even those 
whose judgement is critical and who are difficult to please, stand 
astonished at its sight.” 


- Abul Fazl 


There. are two important.and predominant forces which are alluring 
to atourist.eyes. These:are nature and culture. A place having abundance 
in bofh should ‘be a perennial attraction for the tourists. Tourism is 
inextricably linked with natural beauty and cultural richness. 


Cultural tourism has been an inseparable part of the Indian 
Society.India presents a composite mosaic of cultural variety in general 
and Orissa represents a miniature India and embodies the spirit of 
synthesis between the north and the south. As it is situated geographically 
ina midway between the northern and the southern parts of the country, 
Orissan culture represents a interesting inter-mingling of different forces 
of culture. The presiding deity of Orissa, Lord Jagannath, as tite Lord of the 
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Universe in his embrace include the people from all over the world. The Car 
Festival of Lord jagannath conducted every year attracts the people 
irrespective of caste, creed and colour. The Orjssan culture has a distinct 
character of its own and its vigour and variety can be of immense 
fascination for the tourists. 


In recent times it is seen that there is a shift of emphasis from the 
cultural tourism to various other aspects of tourism such as Adventure 
tourism, Beach tourism, Wildlife tourism and the like. Even all these 
aspects, Orissa offers plenty of scopes for development of tourism with her 
vast coast-line, beautiful lush green forests and wild life, enchanting hills 
and jungles et cetera. But the cultural heritage of Orissa stands out as a 
vital factor in strengthening the base of tourism in Orissa. 


Orissa occupies a pride of place among the states of India with liberal 
bounties of nature and a rich cultural heritage. The architectural and the 
cultural treasures of the state have remained a vast source of attraction for 
visitors through the ages. The historic Dhauli Hills, where The Kalinga 
War was fought in third century B.C., offers the famous rock edicts of 
Emperor Ashok. Another Ashokan edict is also found at Jaugada. Dhauli 
has become an added attraction for Buddhist Tourists with the peace 
pagoda constructed on the top of the hill in early seventies. Ratnagin- 
Lalitgiri-Udayagiri in Cuttack district is another historic complex where 
archaeological treasures of Buddhist Culture are spread out in the form 
colossal monasteries, magnificent stupas,temples, sculptures etc. Recent 
excavations: at. Kuruma near Konark have also brought to light some 
archaeological remains of a Buddha Viharaoa. 


This apart, the pictographic sites of Vikramkhol in Sambalpur 
district, Yogimath and Gudahandi in Kalahandi district can provide 
enough opportunity to study pre-historic culture of Orissa. Similarly, the 
rock cut caves of Khandagiri and Udayagiri bear testimony to the 
administration and cultural heritage of Orissa in 1st Century B.C. 


Orissa is famous for its temple arr and architecture. It has a long 
history of temple building. The magnificent temples provide unique 
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opportunity to the tourist to marvel at the style, art and skill embodied in 
those temples. Orissa, as the confluence of different sects and religions, 
provide ample scope to the tourists ranging from the Buddhists, Jains to the 
Saivities and Vaisnavites etc. 


The innumerable temples of Orissa spread through the length and 
breadth of the state ranging from the miniatures fro the top of Mahendragiri 
to the gigantic Lingaraj, Jagannath and the Sun Temple of the Golden 
Triangle have the magic effect to keep the visitors spellbound. At one time, 
Bhubaneswar alone was said to have as many as 7000 temples. In 
Bhubaneswar, one can discover the chronological development of temple 
architecture over centuries. Beginning with Bharateswar-Laxmaneswar- 
Shatrughneswar temple group up to the Great Lingaraj, the temple 
building activity continued for centuries unbated at different places of the 
state. similarly in Western Orissa, Sambalpur and Sonepur can be called 
mini-temple towns. They have developed a separate style of temple 
architecture.The temple at Narsinhanath-Harisankar plateau bears 
testimony to excellent form of engineering skill. 


Out of four distinguished Yogini Shrines in India, Orissa alone has 
the distinction of having two, one at Hirapur near Bhubaneswar and the 
other at Ranipur Jharial in the district of Balangir. At Ranipur-Jharial 
the temple stands in close proximity to numerous Saiva Shrines and a lone 


Vaishnava Shrine. This speaks of the cultural synthesis that existed in this 
region then. 


A special mention can also made of the group of temples in Jajpur 
town of the Cuttack district. The temple of Goddess Viraja, the presiding 
deity, is held to be very sacred. It is known to be as Navigaya Kshetra and 
the religious rites similar to those performed in Gaya are performed here. 
The legend of Nilamadhav associated with Kantilo is interesting and the 
Scenic beauty around the temple is enchanting to the tourists. 


The Sun Temple at Konark form the finest specimen of Orissa style 
of architecture. Fashioned in the form of a huge chariot of the Sun God with 
twenty-four richly decorated wheels and the life-like seven horses ready to 
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take-off, the monument is usually termed as “a poem in stone”. This 
monument, even in its ruins, keeps the tourists spellbound with its 
magnificent architectural design and skill. 


Any attempt to make a complete list of Orissan monuments in this 
short article will be futile because of their variety, richness and placement 
at every nook and corner of the state. The most important aspect which 
require immediate attention is, therefore, proper conservation and preser- 
vation of these monuments and ensuring a planned development of the 
area surrounding these monuments. With the growth of tourist traffic to 
places of various monuments, the area is gradually becoming congested 
and prone to haphazard growth. 


A planned development of the areas of tourist and cultural interest 
should be aimed at. Whatis now required, therefore, is to draw up a Master 
Plan for ensuring planned development of archaeological sites, their 
conservation, beautification and preservation, so that the cultural heritage 
inherited by us is safeguarded properly for generations to come. Provision 
of adequate infrastructural facilities will promote tourism to a large extent. 


Apart from the beauty and grandeur of the temple art and architec- 
ture, there are many other facets of Orissan culture, which need a true 
exposure for the tourists, sothat the promotion of tourism can be given a 
real boost. One of such important facets is the Odissi Dance and Music. As 
a form of classical dance styles, Odissi has already carved out a niche for 
itself in the realm of Indian classical music and dance. A right patronage 
and proper exposition of the art for the purpose of promotion of tourism is 
a step in the right direction. 


One of the important characteristics of the Orissa’s Cultural Heritage 
is a rich tradition of arts and crafts of the state. The stone works, metal 
works andother beautiful handicrafts of Orissa are appreciated all over the 
world fortheir artistic excellence. Besides, handloom products of Orissa are 
also widely acclaimed to be beautiful. For the promotion of tourism, a 
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proper display and publicity of such artistic materials produced in the state 
provides the right kind of encouragement. Organisation of craft-mela along 
with Dance Festivals serves the purpose of tourist attraction. 


Orissa presents an interesting matrix of cultural variety for serving 
the needs of the tourists of various kinds. Rich natural endowments 
coupled with abundance in Cultural Heritage provide.ample scope for the 
promotion of tourism. Very few states in the country are So privileged as 
Orissa is - in this field. The necessity of the hour is the right strategy for 
tourism promotion. 
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Famous Car festival of Lord Jagannath 
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Deers in Biological Park (Nandankanan) or 
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White Tiger in Nandankanan 
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Umamaheswara, Bhubaneswar 
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I" Vaisnavi, Dharmasala 
Indrani, Dharmasala C, 10th Cen. A.D. 
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Trai lokyavi jaya (Bronze) 
Banapur, C, 11th Cen. A.D. Chunda (Bronze), Banapur 
C, 10th Cen. A.D. 


Vajrasattva (Bronze) 


Banapur, C, 10th Cen. A.D. 


Avalokiteswar (Bronze) 


Banapur, C, 10th Cen. A.D. 
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Krishnarishav (in Museum) 


C, 13th Cen. A.D. 
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Mudra, Lalitgiri 
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Buddha, Katnagiri C, 9th Cen. A.D. 
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Buddha under a chhatra 


Ratnagiri 
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A view of Ratnagiri Mahavihar 
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Parasurameswar Temple, Bhubaneswar 


C, 7th Cen. A.D. 
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Mukteswar Temple, Bhubaneswar 
C, 10th Cen. A.D. 
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Circular Yogiri Temple, Hirapur 
C, 9th Cen. A.D. 
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Circular Yogini Temple, Ranipur-Jharia 
C, 10th Cen. A.D. 


Varahi Temple, Chaurasi 


Ra jrani lempl)e, Bhubaneswar 
C, 11th Cen. A.D. 


Bhubaneswar 


Lingaraj Temple, 
C, 11th Cen. A.D. 
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Bhaskareswar Temple, Bhubaneswar 
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Madhava Temple 
C, 12th Cen. A.D. 
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Bhavakundalieswar Temple, Manikpatna 


C, 13th Cen. A.D. 


Maninagesvara Temple, Bardhanpur 


C, 13th Cen. A.D. 


Sun Temple at Konark 
C, 13th Cen. A.D. 
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The silken yarn waiting in the loom 
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Chhau Dance 


Oddisi Dance Oddisi Dance 
Smt. Sanjukta Panigrahi Smt. Sonal Mansinah 
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Gadaba lady with traditional ornaments 


A Gadaba lady with 
Keranga cloth 


Cadets Dance 


Aes sotto aro 
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Juma Mosque, Balu Bazar. 


Filigree works of Cuttack. 


Horn works of Cuttack. 
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Kutia children playing on percussion instruments 


Kutia dance with instrument's 


Sri Biswanath Baboa. 
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